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^on uaitatd nee tenuifirar 

Pennd 

' HoR.SOd. zi. 1. 

Mo weak, no common wing ihall bear 
Mj risin'g body through the air. 

Creech. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
an inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and pain- 
ful, but attended with so much pleasure, that were 
there no positive command which enjoined it, nor 
any recompence laid up for it hereafter, a gene- 
rous mind would indulge in it, for the natural gra« 
tification that accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker ! The Supreme Be- 
ing does not only confer upon us those bounties, 
wmch proceed more immediately from his hand, 
but even those benefits which are conveyed to us 

B 2 
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by others. Every blessing wc enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift 
of Him who is the great Author of good, and 
Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in 
the mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the soul into 
rapture^ when it is employed on this great object 
of gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has 
given us every thing we already possess, and 
from whom we expect every thing we yet hope 
for. 

INJost of the works of the Pagan poets were 
either direct hymns to their deities, or tended in- 
directly to the celebration of their respective at- 
tributes and perfections. Those who are acquaint- 
ed with the works of the Greek and Latin poets 
which are still extant, will upon reflection find 
this observation so true, that I sludl not enlarge 
upon it. One would wonder that .more of our 
Christian poets have not turned their thoughts 
this way, especially if we consider, that our idea 
of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely more 
great and noble than what could possibly enter in« 
to the heart of an heathen, but filled with every 
thing that can raise the imagination^ and give an 
opportunity for the sublimest thoughts and con- 
ceptigns. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was, singing 
an hymn to Diana, in which he celebfated her for 
her delight in human sacrifices, and other in- 
stances of cruelty and revenge ; upon which a po- 
et who, was present at this piece of devotion, and 
seems to have had a truer idea of the divine na- 
ture, told the votary, by way of reproof, that, in 
recompence for his hymn, he heartily wished he 
might have a daughter of the same temper with 
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the goddess be celebrated. It "vras impossible to 
write the praises of one of those fakie deities, ac- 
cording to the pagan creed, without a mixture of 
impertinence and absurdity. 

The Jews, who before the time of Christianity 
were the only people who had the Knowledge of 
the true God, have set the Christian world an ex- 
ample how they ought to employ this divine ta- 
lent of which I am speaking. As that nation pro- 
duced men of great genius, without considering 
them as inspired writers, they have transinitted to 
us many hymns and divine odes, which excel those 
that are delivered down to us by the ano|ent 
Greeks and Romans, in the poetry, as much as in . 
the subject to which it was consecrated. This I 
think might easily be shown, if there were occa- 
sion for it. 

I have already communicated to the public 
some pieces of divine poetry; and, as they have 
met with a very favourable reception, I shall from 
time to time publish any work of the same nature^ 
which has not yet appeared in print, and may be 
acceptable to my readers. 

I. 

'When all thy mercies, O my God» 

My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder^ lo?e, and praise : 

II. 

* O how shall words with eqval warmtk 

The gratitude declare. 
That glo^s within my ravish'd heart } 
But Thoa can St read it there. 

III. 

* Thy proTidenee my life sustained 

And all my wants redrest. 
When in the silent womb I lay. 
And hung upon the t^reast. 
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^To all my weak complaints and cries 

Thy meroT lent an ear. 
Ere yet my Keble thoughts had learnt 

To form themseWes m prayer. 

V. 

' UnnamberM comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceiy'd 

Frop whom those comforts flow'd. 

VI. 

'When in the slipp'ry paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran. 
Thine arm unseen oonyey'd me safe* 

And led me up to man. 



VII. 



^ 



'Through hidden dangers, toils^ and deaths^ 

It gently dear'd my way. 
And through the pleasing snares of yice* 

More to be feared than they. ^ 

vin. 

* When worn wkh ackness, oft hast Thou 

With health renewM my Uce^ 
And, when in sins and sorrows wuk, 

Review'd my soul with grace. 

IX. 

' Thy bounteous hand wjth worldly bliss 

Has madp my cup run o'er. 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store. 

X. • 

<Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

MiR daily thanks employ ; 
Nor IS the least a cheerful heart* 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

XI. 

< Through every period of my life 

Thy goodness rll pursue ; 
And after death in distant worlds 

TIm gk»ioas theme renew. 
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XII. 

* When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

xm. 

* Through all eternity to Thee 

A joyful son|; I'll raise, 

For, oh ! eternity's too shoi^t 

To utter all thy praise.' 
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Sine me, vacivum tempus ne quod dem ^fd 
Ixiborit. 

Ter. Heaut Act >• Sc. i. 

Give fne leave to allov myself no respite fron^ labour. 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little 
of the world, and be of no character or signifi- 
cancy in it. . 

To be ever unconcerned, and. ever looking on 
new objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight 
known only to' those who are turned for specula- 
tion: nay, they who enjoy it must value things 
only as they are the objects of speculation, with- 
otit drawing any worldly advantage to themselves 
from them, but just as they are what contribute to 
their amusement, 6r the improvement of the 
mind. I lay one night last week at Richmond ; 
and being restless, not out of dissatisfaction, but 
a certain busy inclination one sometimes has, I 
rose at four in the morning and took boat for 
London with a resolution to rove by boat and 
coach for the next four-and-twenty hours, till tke 
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many different objects I must needs meet with 
8)iould tire my imagination, and give me an incli- 
nation to a repose more profound than I was at 
that time capable of. I beg people's pardon for 
an odd humour I am guilty of, and was often that 
day, which is saluting any person whom I like, 
whether I know him or not. This is a particula- 
rity would be tolerated in me, if they considered . 
that the greatest pleasure I know I receive at my 
eyes, and that I am obliged to an agreeable per- 
son for coming abroad into my view, as another 
is for a visit of conversation at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in 
the cities of London and Westminster, by people 
as different from each other as those who are 
bom in different centuries. Men of six o'clock 
give way to those of nine, they of nine to the gene- 
ration of twelve ; and they of twelve disappear) 
and make room for the rashionable world, who 
have made two o'clock the noon of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we soon feU 
in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several 
market ports of London; and it was the most 
pleasing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness 
with which those industrious people plyed their 
way to a certain sale of their goods. The banks 
on each: side are as well peopled, and beautified 
with as s^reeable plantations, as any spot on the 
earth : but the Thames itself, loaded with the pro- 
duct of each shore, added very much to the land- 
scape. It was very easy to observe by their sail- 
ing, and the countenances of the ruddy virgins* 
who were supercargoes, the part of the town to 
which they were bound. There was an air in the 
purveyors for Covent-garden, who frequently con- 
verse with morning rakes, very unlike the seem** 
&g sobriety of those bound for Stocks-market. 
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Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage ; 
but I landed with ten sail of apricot boats, at 
Strand-bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, 
and taken in melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe, of 
that place, to Sarah Sewell and compapy, at their 
stall in Covent-garden. We arrived at Strands- 
bridge at six of the clock, and were unloading ; 
when the hackney-coachmen of the foregoing 
night took their leave of each other at the Dark- 
House, to go to bed before the day was too far spent. 
Chimney-sweepers passed by us as we made up 
to the market, and some raillery happened be- 
tween one of the fruit-wenches and the black 
men, about the Devil and Eve, with illusion to 
their several professions. I could not believe 
any place more entertaining than Covent-garden ; 
where I strolled from one fruit shop to another, 
with crowds of agreeable young women around 
me, who were purchasing fruit for their respec- 
tive families. It was almost eight of' the clock 
before I could leave that variety of objects. I 
took coach and followed a young lady, who trip- 
ped into another just before me, attended by her 
maid. I saw immediately she was of the family' 
«>f theVainloves. There are a^etofthese,who, of 
all things, affect the play of Blindman's-buff, and 
leading men into love for they know not whom, 
who are fled they know not where. This sort of 
woman is usually a janty slattern ; she hangs on 
her clothes, plays her head, varies her pesture% 
and changes place incessantly, and all with an ap- 
pearance of striving at the same time to hide her- 
self, and yet give you to understand she is in hu- 
mour to laugh at you. You must have often seen the 
coachmen make signs with their fingers, as they 
drive by each other, to intimate how much they 
have got that day. They can carry on that Ian- 
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guage to give intelligence where they are driving. 
In an instant my coachman took the wink to pur- 
sue ; and the lady's driver gave the hint that he 
was going through Long-acre towards St. James : 
while he whipped up James-street, we drove for 
Xing-street) to save the pass at St. Martin's lane. 
The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, and 
threaten each other for way, and be entangled at 
the end of Newport-street and Long-acre. The 
fright, you must believe, brought down the lady's 
coach door, and obliged her, with her mask off^ 
to inquire into the bustle, — when she sees the man 
she would avoid. The tackle of the coach-window 
is so bad she cannot draw it up agajn, and she 
drives on some time wholly discovered, and some- 
times half escaped, according to the accident of 
carriages in her way. One of these ladies keeps 
her seat in a hackney-coach, as well as the best 
rider does on a managed horse. The laced shoe 
on her left foot, with a careless gesture, just ap-> 
pearing on the opposite cushion, held her both 
firm, and in a proper attitude to receive the next 
jolt. 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many 
were the glances at each other which we hsjid for 
an hour and an half, in all parts of the town, by 
the skill of our drivers ; till at last my lady was 
conveniently lost, with notice from her coachman 
to ours to make off, and he should hear where she 
went. This chase was now at an end; and the 
fellow who drove her came to us, and discovered 
that he was ordered to come again in an hour, 
for that she was a silk-worm. I was surprised 
with this phrase, but found it was a cant among 
the hackney fraternity for their best customers, ' 
women who ramble twice or thrice a week from 
shop. to shop, to turn over all the goods in towa 
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without buying any thing. The silk-worms are, 
it seems, indulged by the tradesmen ; for, though 
they never buy, they are ever talking of new 
silkS) laces, and ribbons, and serve the owners in 
getting them customers, as their common dun- 
ners do in making the;n pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to 
break, and carts and hacks were mingled with 
equipages of show and vanity ; when I resolved 
to walk it, out of cheapness ; but my unhappy cu- 
riosity is such, that I find it always my interest to 
take coach ;^ for some odd adventure among beg- 
gars, ballad-singers, or the like, detains and throws 
me into expense. It happened so immediately ; 
for at the corner of Warwick-street, as I was lis* 
tening to a new ballad, a ragged rascal, a beggar 
who knew me, came up to me, and began to turtx 
the eyes of the good company upon me, by telling 
me he was extremely poor, and should die in the 
street for want of drink, except I immediately 
would have the charily to give him six-pence to 
go into the next ale-house and save his life. He 
urged, with,a melancholy fage, that all his family 
had died of thirst. All the mob have humou r, and 
two or three began to take the jest; by which 
Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and let rae sneuk off 
to a coach. As I drove along, it was a pleasing 
reflection to* see the world so prettily checkered 
since I left Richmond, and the scene still filling 
with children of a new hour. This satisfaction 
increased as I moved towards the city; and gay 
signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent public 
structures, and wealthy shops adorned witli con- 
tended faces, made the joy still rising till we came 
into the centre of the ciiy, andcentre of the world 
of trade, the Exchange oi London. As other men 
in the crowds about me were pleased with their 

Vf9L. YIII. e 
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hopes andbargdns, I found my account in observ- 
ing themj in attention to their several interests. 
I, indeed, looked upon myself as the richest man 
that walked the Exchange that day ; for my be- 
nevolence made me share the gains of every bar- 
gain that was made. It was not the leas^ of my 
satisfaction in my survey, to go up stairs, and 
pass th^ shops of agreeable females : to observe 
so many pretty hands busy in the. folding of rib- 
bons, and the utmost eagerness of agreeable faces 
in the sale of patches, pins, and wires, on each 
side of the counters, was an amusement in which I 
could longer have indulged myself, had not the 
dear creatures called to me, to ask what I wanted, 
when I could not answer, only * To look at you.* 
I went to one of the windows which opened to the 
area below, where all the several voices lost their 
distinction, and rose up in a confused humming^ 
which created in me a reflection that could not 
come injo the mind of any but of one a little too 
studious; for I said to myself with a kind of pun 
in thought, * What nonsense is all tlie hurry of 
this world^to those who are above it?* In these, 
or not much wiser thoughts, I had liked to have 
lost my place at the chop-house, where every man, 
according to the natural bashfulness or sullen- 
cess of pur nation, eats in a public room a mess 
of broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if 
they had no pretence to speak to each other on 
tlie foot of being men, e3j:cept they were of each 
other^s acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw people, 
who had dined with me at the five-penny ordina- 
ry just before, give bills for the value of large es- 
tates ; and could i>et but behold with great plea- 
sure, property lodged in, and transferred in a 
moment from, such as would never be masters of 
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half as much as is seemingly in them, and given 
from thcimy €very day they live. But before five 
in the afternoon I left the city, came to my com- 
mon scene of Covent-garden, and passed the 
evening at Will's in attending the discourses of 
several sets of people, who relieved each other 
within my hearing on the subjects of cards, dice, 
love, learning, and politics. The last subject k«pt 
me till I heard the streets in the possession of the 
bell-man, who had now the world to himself, and 
cry*d * Past two o'clock.' This roused me from 
my seat ; and I went to my lodgings, led by a 
light) whom I put into the discourse of his private 
oeconomy, and made him give me an account of 
the charge, hazard, profit, and loss of a family that 
depended upon a link, with a design to ,end my 
triyial "day with the generosity of six-pence in- 
-8tead of a third part of that sum. When I came 
to my chambers, I writ down these minutes ; but 
was at a loss what instruction I should propose to 
iny reader froiji the enumeration of so many in- 
significant matters and occurrences ; and I thought 
it of great use, if they cquld leani with me to 
keep their minds open to gratification, and ready 
to receive it from any thing it meets with. This 
one circumstance will make every face you see 
give you the satisfaction you now take in behold- 
ing that of a friend ; will make every object h 
pleasing one ; will make all the good which ar- 
rive^ to any man, an increase of happiness to your- 
self. T. 
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'lEgo apis Matins 



More tnodoque. 
Grata carpentis thymaper laborem 
Plurimu m \ 

HoR. 2 Od.iv. 27. 



-My .timorous mase 



tJnambitious tracts pursues \ 
Does with weak unballast wings, 
About the mossy brooks and springs. 

Like the laborious bee. 
For iittle drops of honey fly, ^ 

And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 

Cowley. 

The following letters have in them reflections 
which will seem of importance both to the learned 
world and to domestic life. There is in the first 
an allegory so well carried on, that it cannot but 
be very pleasing to those who have a taste of good 
writing : and the other billets may have their use 
in common life. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* As I walked the other day in a fine gar- 
den, and observed the great variety of improve- 
ments In plants and flowers, beyond what they 
otherwise would have been, I was naturally led 
into a reflection upon the advantages of education, 
or modern culture : how many good qualities in 
the mind are lost, for want of the like due care 
in nursing and skilfully managing them ; how 
many virtues are choked by the multitude of 
weeds which arc suflered to grow among them ; 
how excellent parts are often starved and useless, 
by being planted in a wrong soil ; and how very 
seldom do these moral seeds produce the noble 
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fruits which might be expected from them, by a 
neglect of proper manuring, necessary pruning^ 
and an artful management of our tender inclina- 
tions and first spring of life. These obvious 
speculations made me at length concludei that 
there is a sort^of vegetable principle in the mind 
of every man when he comes into the world. In 
in^ts, the seeds lie buried and undiscover<ed, till 
after a while they sprout forth in a kind of rational 
leaves, which are words ; and in due season the 
fiowers begin to appear in variety of beautiful co- 
lours, and all the gay pictures of youthful fancy 
and imagination ; at last the fruit knits and is 
formed, which is green perhaps at first, sour and 
unpleasant to the taste, and not fit to be gathered: 
tiil, ripened by due care and application, it dis- 
covers itself in all' the noble productions oT phi- 
losophy, mathematics, close reasoning, and hahd- 
some argumentation. These fruits, when they 
anive at just maturity, and are of a good kind, 
afford the most vigorous nourishment to the 
minds of men. I reflected further on the intel- 
lectual leaves before mentioned, and found almost 
as g^eat a variety among them, as in the vegeta- 
ble world. I could easily observe the smooth 
shining kalian leaves, the nimble French aspen 
always in motion, the G^eek an^ Latin ever 
greens, the Spanish myrtle, the English oak, the 
Scotch thistle, the Irish shambrogue, the prickly 
German and Dutch holly, the Polish and Russian 
nettle, besides a vast number of exotics imported 
from Asia, Africa, and America. I saw several 
barren plants, which bore only leaves, without 
any hopes of flower or fruit. The leaves of some 
were fragrant and well-shaped, and others ill- 
scented and irregular. I wondered at a set of old 
whimsical botanists, who spent their t^hole lives 

c2 
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in the coiiteYnplation of some withered Egyptiaiiy 
Coptic, Armenian, or Chinese leaves; while 
others made it their business to collect, in volu- 
minous herbals, all the several leaves of some one 
tree. The flowers afford a most diverting en- 
tertainment, in a wonderful variety of figures, co- 
lours, and scents ; however, most of them wither- 
ed soon, or at least are but annuals. Some pro- 
fessed floriists make them their constant study 
and employment, and despise all fruit ; and now 
and then a few fanciful people spend all their time 
in the cultivation of a single tulip, or acaniation. 
But the most agreeable amusement seems to be 
the well-choosing, mixing, and binding together 
these flowers in pleasing nosegays, to present to 
ladies* The scent of Italian flowers is observed, 
like their other perfumes, to be too strong, and 
to hurt the brain ; that of the French with glaring 
gaudy colours, yet faint and languid : German and 
northern flowers have little or no smell, or some- 
times an unpleasant one. The ancients had a 
secret to give a lasting beauty, colour, and sweet- 
ness, to some of .their choice flowers, which 
flourish to this day, and which few of the moderns 
can eflect. These are becoming enough and 
agreeable in their seasons, and do often hand- 
somely adorn ai^ entertainment : but an over-fond- 
ness of them seems to be a disease. It rarely 
happens to find a plant vigorous enough to have 
(like an orange-tree) at once beaudful and shining 
leaves, fragrant, flowers, and delicious, nourish- 
ing fruit. 

Sir, yours, &c. 

* DEAR SPEC, August 6, 1712. 

• You have given us, in your Spectator of 
Saturday last, a very excellent discourse upon the 
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force of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in 
making every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny 
but that 1 received above two-pennyworth of in- 
struction from your paper, and in the general was 
very well pleased with it ; but I am, without a 
compliment, sincerely troubled that I cannot ex- 
actly be of your opinion, that it makes every thing 
pleasing to us. In short, I have the honour to be 
yoked to a young lady, who is, in plain English, 
for her standing, .a very eminent scold. She be- 
gan to break her mind, very freely, both to me and 
to her servants, about two months after our nup- 
tials ; and, though I have been accustomed to 
this humour of hers these three years, yet I do 
not know what's the matter with me, but I am no 
more delighted with it than I was at the very first. 
I have advised with her relations about her, and 
they all tell me that her mother and her grand- 
mother before her were both taken much after 
the same manner ; so that, since it runs in the 
blood, I bsLve but small hopes of her recovery. I 
should be glad to have a little of your advice in 
this matter. I larould not willingly trouble you to 
contrive how it may be a pleasure to me ; if you 
will but put me in a way that I may bear it with 
indifference, I shall rest satisfied. 

Dear Spec, 

Your very humble servant. 

^ P. S. I must do the poor girl the justice to let 
you know, that this match was none of her own 
choosing (or indeed of mine either) ; in considera- 
tion of which I avoid giving her the least provoca- 
tion; -and indeed we live better together than 
usually folks do who hated one another wjien they 
were ^rst joined. To evade the sin against pa- 
rents, or at least to extenuate it, my dear rails at 
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my fatherland mother, and I curse hers ibr mak- 
ing the match.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, AttgttttS, 1712. 

* I LIRE the theme you lately gave out ex- 
tremely, apd should be as glad to handle it as any. 
man living. But I find myself no better qualified 
to write about money than about my wife ; for, 
to tell you a secret, which I, desire may go no 
further, I am master of neither of those subjects. 

Yours, 

Pill Garlic r.' 

* mr. spectator, 

< I DESIRE you will print this in italit^, so 
as it ti^ay be generally taken notice of.. It is de« 
signed only to admonish all persons, who speak 
either at the bar, pulpit, or any public assembly 
whatsoever, how they discover their ignorance in 
the use of similies.. There are, in the pulpit it- 
self, as well as in other places, such gross abuses 
in this kind, that I give this warning to all I 
know. I shall bring them for the futur«-before 
your spectatorial authority: On Sunday last, one, 
who shall be nameless, reproving several of his 
congregation for standing at prayers, was pleased 
to say, << One would think, like the elephant, you 
had no knees." Now I myself saw an elephant, in 
Bartholomew fair, kneel down to, take on his back 
the ingenious Mr. William Penkethman. 
^.' Your most humble servant.* 
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J)e quo UbelU in celeberrimU locitpr^ponuntur, huic neperire 
qtddem taciti conceditur. T u l L. 

The man whose conduct is publicly arraigned^ is not suffered 
eren to be undone quietly^^ 

Otway, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, has 
described the misery of a man whose effects are 
in the hands of the. law, with great spirit. The 
bitterness of being the scorn and laughter of 
base minds, the anguish of being insulted by men 
bardened beyond the sense of shame or pity, and 
the injury of a man's fortune being wasted, under 
pretence of justice, are excellently aggravated in 
the following speech of Pierre to Ja'ffier: 

* I pass'd this very moment by thy doors, ^ 
And found them guarded by a troop of Tillains ; 
The sons of public rapine were destroying. 
They told roe, by the sentence of the law, 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune : 
Nay more, Priuli's cruel hand had signM it. 
Hete stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 
Liording it o'er a pile of massy plate. 
Tumbled into a heap for pubUc sale. 
There was another making yiUanous jests 
At thy undoinp;. He had ta'en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments: 
Rich hangings intermix'd and wrought with gold ; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 
fiecelv'd thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
The scene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villaioi^ 
» And thrown amongst the c(^mon lumber.' 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the 
condition of bankruptcy. The calamity which 
happens to us by ill fortune, or by the injury of 
ethers, has in it some consolation ; but what arises 
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punishment which shall attend it. The law of 
the land is his gospel, and all his cases of con- 
science are determined by his attorney. Such 
men know not what it is to gladden the heart of 
ft miserable man ; that riches are the instruments 
of serving the purposes of heaven or hell, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the possessor. The 
wealthy can torment or gratify all who are in 
their power, and choose to do one or other, as 
they are affected with love or hatred to mankind. 
As for such who are insen^ble of the concerns 
of others, but merely as they affect themselves, 
these men are to be valued only for their mor- 
tality, and as we hope better things from their 
heirs. I could not but read with great delight a 
letter from an eminent citizen, who has failed, to 
one who was intimate with him in his better for- 
tune, and able by his countenance to retrieve his 
lost condition. . 

'sir, 

' It is in vain to multiply words and make 
apologies for what is never to be defended by the 
best advocate in the world, the guilt of being un- 
fortunate. All that a man in my condition can 
do or say, will be received with prejudice by the 
generality of mankind, but I hope not with you: 
you have been a great instrument in helping me 
to get what 1 have lost; and I know (for that rea- 
son, as well as kindness to me) you cannot but be 
'in pain to see me undone. To show you I am 
not a man incapable of bearing calamity, I will, 
though a poor man, lay aside the distinction be- 
tween us, and talk with the fcankness we did 
' when we were nearer to an equality : as all I do 
will be received ivith prejudice, all you do wilL be 
looked upon with partiality. What I desire of 
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tiona upon ttrhat terma atid conditions liis goods 
are to be purchased ; and all this usualljir done, 
Bot with an air of trustees to dispose of his ef- 
fects, but dgestroyers to divide and tear tkem to 
pieces. 

Ther^ is something sacred in misery to great 
and good miniU ; for this reason all wise law« 
givers have been esctremely tender how they let 
k>ose even the man who has right on his side, to 
act with any mixture of resentment against the 
defendant. Virtuous and modest men, though 
they be used with some artifice, and have it in 
their power to avenge themselves, are skxw in the 
application of that power, and are ever constrained 
to go into rigorous measures. They are careful 
to demonstrate themselves not ohly persons in- 
jured, but also that to bear it longer would be a 
means to make the offender injure others, before 
they proceed. Such men clap their hands upon 
their hearts, and consider what it is to have at 
their mercy the life of a citizen. Such would 
have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that 
they were merciful when they could have de- 
stroyed, rather than when it was in their power 
to have spared a man, they destroyed. This is a 
due to the common calamity of human life, due in 
some measure to out very enemies. They who 
scruple doing the least injury, are cautious of ex* 
acting: the utmost justice. 

Let any one who is. conversant in tlie variety of 
human life reflect upon it, and he will find the 
man who wants mercy has a taste olf no enjoy- 
ment of any kind. There is a natural disrelish 
of every thing which is good in his very nature, 
and he is born an e^emy to the world. He i» 
ever extremely partial to himself in all his ac- 
tlons, and has no sense of iniquity but from tli© 
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ye^rs. You know I could make more of it ; but 
I have so great a love for you, that I can wave op- 
portunities of gain to help you ; lor I do not care 
whether they say of me after I am dead, that I 
had an hundred or fifty thousand pounds more 
than I wanted when I was living. 

T. Your obliged humble servant/ 
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MuUa et praclara tninantis, 

HoR. 2 8at. ill 9. 

Seeming to proxoise something wondrouA great 

I SHALL this day lay before my readers a lettef 
written by the same hand with that of last Friday^ 
which contained prq>osals for a printed news- 
paper that should take in the whole circle of the 
penny-post. 

* SIR, 

* The kind reception you gave my last 
Friday's letter, in which I broached my project of 
a news-paper, encourages me to lay before you 
two or throe more ; for, you must know, sir, that 
we IoqJc upon you to be the Lowndes* of the 
learned world, and cannot think any scheme pmc- 
ticable or rational before you have approved of it^ 
though all the money we raise by it is in our own 
funds, and for our private use. 

* I have often thought that a news-letter of 
whispers, written every post, and sent about the 

* Secretary at this time of the treasuiy, and direetorot 
tlie mint. 



. \ 
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kingdonif after the same manner as that of Mr. 
Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any other epistolary his- 
torian, might be highly gratifying to the public, 
as well as beneficial to the author. By whispers 
I mean those pieces of news which' are commu- 
nicated as secrets, and which bring a double plea- 
sure to the hearer ; first, as they are private his- 
tory ; and, in the next place, as they have always 
in them a dash of scandal. These are the two 
chief qualifications in an article of news, which 
recommend it, in a more than ordinary manner, 
to the ears of the curious. Sickness of persons 
in high posts, twilight visits paid and received by 
ministers of state, clandestine courtships and 
marriages, secret amours, losses at play, applica- 
tions for places, with their respective successes 
and repulses, are the materials in which I chiefly 
intend to deal. I have two persons, that are each 
of them the representative of a species, who are 
to furnish-me with those whispers which I intend 
to convey to my correspondents. The first of 
these is Peter Hush, descended from the ancient 
^unily of the Hushes. The other is the old lady 
Blast, who has a very numerous tribe of daugh- 
ters in the two great cities of London and West- 
minster. Peter Hush has a whispering-hole in 
most of the great coffee-houses about town. - If 
you are alone with him in a wide room, he car* 
ries you up into a corner of it, and speaks in your 
ear. I have seen Peter seat himself in a company 
of seven or eight persons, whom he never saw 
before in his life ; and, after having looked about 
to see there was no one that overheard him, has 
communicated to them in a low voice, and under 
the seal of secrecy, the death of a great map in 
the country, who was, perhaps, a fox-hunting the 
very moment this accoutit was given of him. If 
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Upon your entering into a coffee-house you see a 
circle of heads bending over the table, and lying 
close to one another, it is ten to one but my friend 
Peter is among them. I have known Peter pub- 
lishing the whisper of the day by eight o'clock in 
the morning at Garraway's, by twelve at Will's, 
and before two at the Smyrna. When Peter has 
thus effectually launched a secret, I have been 
very well pleased to hear people whispering it to 
one another at second-hand, and spreading it about 
as their own ; for you must know, sir, the great 
incentive to whispering is the ambition which 
every one has of being thought in the secret, and 
being looked upon as a man who has access to 
greater people than one would imagine. After 
Having given you this account of Peter Hush, I 
proceed to that virtuous lady, the old lady Blast, 
who is to communicate to me the priv-ate transac- 
tions of the crimp-table, with all the arcana of the 
fair sex. The lady Blast, you must understand, 
has such a particular malignity in Her whisper, 
that it blights like an easterly wind, and withers 
every reputation tliat it breathes upon. She has 
a particular knack at making private weddings, 
and last winter married above five women of qua- 
lity to their footmen. Her whisper can make an 
innocent young woman big with child, or fill an 
healthful young fellow with distempers that are 
not to be named. She can turn a visit into an in- 
trigue, and a distant salute into an assignation. 
She can beggar the wealthy, and degrade the no- 
ble. In short, she can whisper men base or fool- 
ish, jealous or ill-natured : or, if occasion re- 
quires, can tell you the slips of their great grand- 
mothers, and traduce the memory of honest coaeh- 
men that have been in their graves above these 
hundred years. By these and the like helps, I 
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question not but I shall furnish out a very hand- 
some news-letter. If you approve my project, I 
shall begin to whisper by the very next post, and 
question not but every one of my customers will 
be very well pleased with me, when he considers 
that every piece of news I send bim is a word in 
his ear, and lets him into a secret. 

* Having given you a sketch of this project, I 
shall, in the next place, suggest to you another 
for a monthly pamphlet, which I shall likewise 
submit to your spectatorial wisdom. I need not 
tell you, sir, that Giere are several authors in 
France, Germany, and Holland, as well as in our 
own country,* who publish every month what they 
call, An Account of the Works of the Leamedy 
in which they give us an abstract of all such 
books as are printed in any part of Europe. Now, 
sir, it is my design to publish every month, Aa 
Account of the Works of the Unlearned. Se- 
veral late productions of my own countrymen, who 
many of them make a very eminent figui*e in the 
illiterate world, encourage me in this undertak- 
ing. I may, in this work, possibly make a r.«vie w 
of several pieces which have appeared in the fo- 
reign accounts above mentioned, though they 
ought not to have been taken notice of in works 
which bear such a title. I may likewise take into 
consideration such pieces as appear, from time to 
tin^e^ under the names of those gentlemen who 
cointip^iment one another in public assemblies, by 
the dtle-of the "learned gentlemen." Our party- 
authors will also afford me a great variety of sub- 
jects, iK>t to mention the editors, commentators^ 
^d others, who are often men of no learning, or^ 

* Mr. Michael de la Koclie^ d8 vols. Syo. in Engl uiid^r 
different tiUcs ; and in Fr. 8 tomes, Sito, 

d2 
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what is ^s bad, of no knowledge. I shall not en- 
large upon this hint; but, if you think any thing 
ean be made of it, I shall set aboi^t it with all the 
pains and application th^t so useful a work de- 
serves. 

I am ever, 
C. Most worthy Sir, Sec' 
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T • Pudor malus 

HoR. 

False modesty. 

r 

i COULD not but smile at the account that wa* 
yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 
who, being invited to an^ entertainment, though 
he was not used to drink, had not the confidence 
to refuse liis glass in his turn, when on a sudden 
he grew so ilustered, that he took all* the talk of 
the table into his o^yn hands, abused every one of 
the company, and flAmg a bottle at the gentle- 
man's head who treated him. This has given me 
occasion to Keflect upon the ill effects of a vicious 
modesty, and to remember the saying of Brutus, 
as it is quoted by Plutarch, that ' the person has 
had but an ill education, who has not been taught 
to deny any thing.' This false kind of modesty- 
has, perhaps, betrayed both sexes into as many 
vices as the most abandoned impudence ; and is 

• The motto from Hesiod was not prefixed to this paper ia 
the Spect. ip folio. 
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the more inexcusable to reason, because it acts 
to gratify others rather than itself, and is pun- 
ished with a kind of remorse, not only like other 
vicious habits when the crime is over, but even 
at the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than tru^ modesty, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the false. 
The one guards virtue, the other betrays it. True 
modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is oppo- 
site to the humour of the company. True modes- 
ty avoids every thing that is criminal, false mo- 
desty every thing that is unfashionable. The lat- 
ter is only a general undetermined instinct ; the 
former is that instinct, linjited and circumscribed 
by the rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and 
vicious which engages a man to do any thing that 
is ill or indiscreet, or which restrains him from 
doing any thing that is of a contrary nature. How 
many men, in the common concerns of life, lend 
sums of money which they are not able to spare, 
are bound for persons whom they have but little 
friendship for, give recon^mendatory characters 
of men whom they are not acquainted with,, be- 
stow places on those whom they do not esteem, 
live in such manner as they themselves do not 
approve, and all this merely because they have 
not thexonfidence to resist solicitation, importu^-s 
nity, or example 1 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to 
such actions as are indiscreet, but very often to 
such as are highly criminal. When Xenophanes 
was called timorous, because he would not ven- 
ture his money in a game at dice : ' I confess,' 
said he, < that 1 am exceeding timorous, for I dare 
not do an ill thing.' On the contrary, a man of 
vicious modesty complies with every thing, and 
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is only fearful of doing; what may look singular in 
the company where he is engaged. He fails in 
with the torrentj and lets himself ^o to every ac- 
tion or discourse, however unjustifiable in itself^ 
;so it be in vogue among the present party. ThiS| 
though one of the most common, is one of the 
most ridiculous dispositions in human nature, that 
men should not be ashamed of speaking or acting 
in a dissolute or irrational manner, but that one 
who is in their company should be ashamed of 
governing himself by the principles of reason and 
virtue. 

In the second place, we are to consider false 

' modesty, as it restrains a man from doing what 
is good and laudable. My reader's own thoughts 
will suggest to him many instances and examples 
under this head. I shall only dwell upon one re- 
flection, which I cannot make without a secret 
concern. We have in England a particular bash- 
fulness in every thing that regards religion. A 
well-bred man is oliliged to conceal any serious 
sentiment of this nature, and very often to appear 
a greater libertine than he is, that he may keep 
himself in countenance among the men of mode. 
Our excess of modesty makes us shame -fgiced in 
all the exercises of piety and devotion. This 
humour prevails upon us daily ; insomuch that, 
at many well-bred tables, the master of the house 
is so very modest a man, that he has not the con-^ 

. fidence to say grace at his own table : a custom 
which is not only practised by all the nations 
about us, but was never omitted by the heathens 
themselves. English gentlemen, who travel into 
Roman-catholic countries, are not a little surpris- 
ed to meet with people of the best quality kneel- 
ing in their churches, and engaged in their pri- 
vate devotions, though it be not fit the hours of 
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public worship. An officer of the armjr, or a man 
of wit and pleasure, in those countries, would be 
afraid of passing not only for- an irreligious, but 
an HUbred man, should he be seen to go to bed, 
or sit down at table, -without offering up his de- 
votions on such occasions. The same show of 
religion appears in ^ all the foreign reformed 
churches, and enters so much in their ordinary- 
conversation, that an Englishman is apt to term 
them hypocritical and precise : 

This little appearance of a religious deportment 
in our nation, may proceed in some measure from 
that modesty which is natural to us ; but the great 
occasion of it is certainly this. Those swarms of 
sectaries that over-ran the nation in the time of 
the great rebellion, carried their hypocrisy so 
high, that they had converted our whole language 
into a jargon of enthusiasm ; insomuch that, upon 
the restoration, men thought they could not re- 
cede too far from the behaviour and practice of 
those persons who had made religion a, cloak to 
so many villanies. This led them into the othsr 
extreme ; every appearance of devotion was look- 
ed upon as puritanical ; and falling into the hands 
of the < ridiculers' who flourished in that reign, 
and attacked every thing that was serious, it has 
ever since been out of countenance among us. 
By this means we are gradually fallen into that 
vicious modesty, which has in some measure 
worn out from among us the appearahce of Chrisr 
tianity in ordinary life and conversation, and which 
distinguishes us from all our neighbours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested, 
but at the same time it is to be preferred to open 
impiety. They are both equally destructive to 
the person who is possessed with them ; but, in 
regard to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious 
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as barefaced irreligion. The due mean to be ob- 
served is, ^ to be sincerely virtuous, and at the 
same time to let the world see we are so/ I do 
not know a more dreadful menace in the holy 
writings, than that which is pronounced against 
those who have this perverted modesty, to be 
ashamed before men in a particular of such un- 
speakable importance. 
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Quicquid dignum aapiente bonyueest^ 

Hoa. 1 Ep. IT. 5*. 

-Wbate'er befits the wise aad|;ood. 

Crsech. 

RS1.X6I0N may be considered under two general 
heads. The first comprehends what we are to 
believe, the other what we are to practise. By 
those things which we are to believe, I mean 
whatever is revealed to us in the holy writings, 
and which we could not have obtained the know- 
ledge of by the light of nature ; by the things 
which we are to practise, I mean all those duties 
to which we are directed by reason or natural re- 
ligion. The first of these I shall distinguish 
by the name of faith, the second by that of mo- 
rality. 

^ If we look into the ^lore serious part oS man« 
kind, we find many yirho lay so great a stress upon 
faith, that they neglect morality ; and many who 
build so much upon morality, that they do not pay 
a due regard to faith. The perfect man should 
be defective in neither of these particulars, as 
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^il be very evident to those -who consider the 
benefits which arise from each of them^ and which 
I shall make the subject of this day's paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Chris* 
tian duty into mondity and faith, and that they 
have both. their peculiar excellencies, the first has 
the pre-eminence in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as 
I have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal 
nature, and will endure 'when faith shall fail, and 
be lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to 
do greater good to mankind, €md become more 
beneficial to the world, by morality without faith, 
than by faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater per- 
fection to human nature, by quieting the mind, 
Bickierating the passions, and advancing the hap* 
piness of every man in his private capacity^ 

Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is much 
more certain than that of faith, «11 the civilized 
nations of the world agreeing in the great points 
of morality, as much as they differ in those of 
feith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant 
a nature as immorality ; or, to put the same rea- 
son in another light, because it is generally ownedf 
there may be salvation for a virtuous infidel (par- 
ticularly in the case of invincible ignorance), but 
none for a vicious believer* 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its prin- 
cipal, if not all its excellency, from the influence 
it has upon morality; as we shall see more at large, 
if we consider wherein consists tWfe excellency of 
faith, or the belief of revealed religion ; and this 
I think iS| 
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First, In explaining, and carrying to greater 
heights, several points of morality. 

Secondly, In fnmishing new and stronger mo- 
tives to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of 
the Supreme Being, more endearing notions of 
one another, and a truer state of ourselves, both 
in regard to the grandeur and vileness of our 
natures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness and de- 
formity of vice, which in the Christian system is 
so very great, that he who is possessed of all per- 
fection, and the sovereign judge of it, is repre- 
sented by several of our divines as hating sin to 
the same degree that he loves the sacred person 
who was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prescribed 
method of making morality effectual to salva- 
tion. 

I have only touched on these several heads, 
which every one who is conversant in discourses 
of this nature will easily enlarge upon iir his 
own thoughts, and draw conclusions from them 
-which may be useful to him in the conduct of 
his^ life. One I am sure is so obvious, that he 
' cannot miss it, namely, that a man cannot be 
perfect in his scheme of morality, who does not 
strengthen and support it with that of the Chris- 
tian faiths 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other 
maxims, which I think we may deduce from what 
• has been said. 

First, That we should be particularly cautious 
of making any fhing an article of faith, which does 
not contribute to the confirmation or improve- 
ment of morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true 
and authentic, which weakens or subverts the 
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practical part of religion, or what I have hitherto 
called morality. 

Thirdly, That the greatest friend of morality 
and natural religion cannot ptossibly apprehend 
any danger from embracing Christianity, as it is 
preserved pure and uncorFupt in the doctrines of 
our national church.* 

There is likewise another maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing^'Con side rations, 
which is this,' that we should, in all dubious points, 
consider any ill consequences that may arise from 
them, supposing they should be erroneous, before 
we give up our assent to them. 

For example. In that disputable point of perse- 
cuting men for conscience sake, besides the im- 
bittenng their minds with hatred, indignation, and 
aU the vehemence of resentment, and insiiaring 
them to profess what they do not believe, we cut 
them off from the pleasures and advantages of 
society, afflict their bodies, distress their fortunes, 
hurt their reputations, ruin their families, make 
their lives painful or put an end to them. Sure 
when I see such dreadful consequences rising 
from a principle, I would be as fully convinced of 
itie truth of it, as of a mathematical demonstration, 
before I would venture to act upon it, or make it 
a part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our neighbour is 
plain and evident ; the principle that ]t>uts us upon 
doing it, of a dubious and disputable nature. 
Morality seems highly violated by th^ one ; and 
whether or no a zeal for what a man thinks the 
true system of faith may justify it, is very uncer- 
tab. I cannot but think, if our religion produces 
charity as well as zeal, it will not be for showuig 

• The dospel. '' 

vol.. vin. , K 
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itself by such cruel instances. But to conclude 
-with the words of an excellent author. We have 
just enough of religion to make us hate, h\it not 
Enough to make us love one another.* 
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Decipimur specie rect i 

HoR. Ars Poct..T. 25. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. 

liOSCOMMOK. 

• 

Our defects and follies arc too often unknown to 
us ; nay, they are so far from being known to us, 
that they pass for demonstration of our worth. 
This makes us edsy in the midst of them, fond to 
show them, fond to improve them, and to be es- 
teemed for them. Then it is that a thousand un- 
accountable conceits, gay inventions, and extra- 
vagant actions, must afford us pleasures, and dis- 
play us to others in the colours which we ourselves 
take a fancy to glory in. Indeed there is some- 
thing so amusing for the time in this state of va- 
nity and ill-grounded satisfaction, that even the 
wiser world has chosen an exalted word to de- 
scribe its enchantments, and called it, * The Pa- 
radise of Fools.' 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection may 
seem a false thought to some, and bear another turn 
than what I have given ; but it is at present none 
of my business to look after it, who am going to 
confess that I have been lately amongst them in a 
vision. 

Methought I was transported to a hill, green, 
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flowciy* and of an easy, ascent. Upon the broad 
top of it resided squint-eyed Error, and Popular 
Opinion with many heads ; two that dwelt in sor- 
cery, and were famous for bewitching people with 
the love of themselves. To these repaired a mul- 
titude from every side, by two different pathS/ 
which lead towards each of them. Some who had 
the most assuming, air went directly of themselves 
to Error, without expecting a conductor ; others 
of a softer nature went first to Popular Opinion, 
from whence, as she influenced and engaged them 
with their own praises, she delivered them over 
to his government. 

When we had ascended to an open part of the 
summit where Opinion abode, we found her en- 
tei't^ning several who had arrived before us. 
Her voice was pleasing ; she breathed odours as 
she spoke. She seemed to have a tongue for eve/- 
ry one ; every one thought he heard of something 
that was valuable in himself, and expected a para- 
dise which she promised as the reward of his 
merit. Thus were wfe drawn to follow her, till 
she should bring us where it was to be bestowed ; 
and it was observable, that all the way we went, 
the company was either praising themselves in 
their qualifications, or One another for those qua- 
lifications which they took to be conspicuous in 
their own characters, or dispraising others for 
wanting theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance 
of which Error was seated. The trees were thick 
woven, and the place where he sat artfully con- 
trived to darken him a little. He was disguised 
in a whitish robe, which he bad put on, that he 
might appear to us with a nearer resemblance to 
Truth ^ and as she has a light whereby she ma- 
nifests the beauties pf nature to the eyes of her 
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be punished for the words he had uttered. He 
appeared inclined to have spoken in his own de- 
fence, but I could not observe that any one was * 
willing tcf hear him. Vanity cast a scornful smile 
at him ; Self-Conceit was angry ; Flattery, who 
knew him for Plain-Dealing, put on a vizard, and 
turned away ; Affectation tossed her fan, made 
mouths, and called him Envy or Slander ; and 
Fashion would have it, that at least he must be Ill- 
Manners. Thus slighted and despised by all, he 
was driven out for abusing people of merit and 
figure ; and I heard it firmly resolved, that he 
should be used no better wherever they met with 
him hereafter- 

I had already seen the meaning of most part of 
tfiat warning which he had given, and was consi- 
dering how the latter words should be fulfill^d» 
when a mighty noise was heard without, and the 
door was blackened by a numerous train of harpies 
crowding in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit 
were seen in the house before they entered. 
Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn and Povertyi 
brought up the rear. Vanity, with her Cupid 
and Graces, disappeared ; her subjects ran into 
holes and comers ; but many of them were found 
and carried off (as I was told by one who stood 
near me) either to prisons or cellars, solitude or 
little company, the mean arts or the viler crafts 
of life. < But these,' added he with a disdainful 
air, <are such who would fondly live here, when 
their merits neither matched the lustre of the 
place, nor their riches its expenses. We have 
seen such scenes as these before now ; the glory, 
you saw will all return when the hurry is over.' 
1 thanked him for his information ; and believing 
him so incorrigible as that he would stay till it 
was his^urn to be taken, I made off to the doof, 
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and overtook some few, who, though they wouM 
not hearken to Plain-Dealing, were now terrified 
*to good purpose by the example of others. But 
when they had touched the threshold, it was a 
strange shock to them to find that the delusion of 
Error was gone, and they plainly discerned the 
building to hang a little up in the air without any 
real foundation. At first we saw nothing but a 
desperate leap remained for us, and I a thousand 
times blamed my unmeaning curiosity that had 
brought me into so much dange r. But as they began 
to sink lower in their own minds, 'methought the 
palace sunk along with us, till they were arrived 
at the due point of esteem which they ought to 
have for themselves ; then the part of the building 
in which they stood touched the earth, and we 
departing out, it retired from our eyes. Now, 
whether they who stayed in Ihe palace were sen- 
sible of this descent, I cannot tell : it was then my 
opinion that they wore not. However it be, my 
dream broke up at it, and has Riven me occasion 
all my life to reflect upon the fatal consequences 
of following the suggestions of Vanity. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I WRITE to you to desire, that you would 
again touch upon a certain enormity, which is 
chiefly in use among the politer and better-bred 
pari of mankind ; I mean the ceremc^iies, bows, 
curtsies, whisperings, smiles, winks, nods, with 
other familiar arts of salutation, which take up in 
our churches so much time that might be better 
employed, and which seem so utterly inconsis- 
tent with the duty and true intent of our entering 
into those religious assemblies. The resem- 
blance which this bears to our indeed proper be- 
haviour in theatres, may be some instance of its 
incongruity iij the above-mentioned places. Itv 
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Roman -catholic churches and chapels abroad > I 
myself have observed, more than once, persons of 
the first quality, of the nearest relation, and inti- 
^atest acquaintance, passing by one another un- 
knowing as it were, and unknown, and with so lit- 
tle notice of each other, that it looked like having 
their minds more suitably and more solemnly- 
engaged ; at least it was an acknowledgment that 
they ought to have been so. I have been told the 
same even of Mahometans, with relation tp the 
propriety of their demeanour in the convention^ 
of their erroneous worship; and I cannot but 
think either of them sufficient laudable patterns 
for our imitation in this particular. 

* I cannot help, upon this occasion, remarking 
on the excellent memories of those devotionists^ 
who upon returning from church shall give a par- 
ticular account how two or three hundred people 
were dressed : a thing, by reason of its variety, so 
difficult to be digested and fixed in the head, that 
it is a miracle to me bow two poor hours of divine 
service can be time sufficient for so elaborate an 
undertaking, the duty of the place too being joint- 
ly, and no doubt oft pathetically, performed 
along with it. Where it is said in sacred writ, 
that ** the woman ought to have a covering on«her 
Jiead because of the angels," the last word is by 
some thought to be metaphorically used, and to 
signify yopng men. Allowing this interpreta- 
tion to be right, the text may not appear to be 
wholly foreign to our present purpose. 

* When you ire in a disposition proper for wri- 
ting on such a subject, I earnestly recommend 
this to you ; and am. 

Sir, 
Your very humble servant/ 
T. 
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S ed mm ego credulus ilUs. 

ViRO. Ed. ix. 34. 

But I discern their fiatt'ry from their praise. 

Drydbn. 

For vrant of time to substitute something else in 
room of them, I am at present obliged to publish 
compliments above my desert in the following 
letters. It is no small satis&ction, to have given 
occasion to ipgenious men to employ their, 
thoughts upon sacred subjects from the approba- 
tion of such pieces of poetry as they have se§n ia 
my Saturdays' papers. I shall never publish 
Terse on that day but what is written by the same 
hand ;* yet shall I not accompany those writings 
with eulogiums, but lefave them to speak for them- 
selves. 

FOR THE SPECTATOR. 
< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You very much promote the interests of 
virtue, while you reform the taste of a profane age; 
and persuade us to be entertained with divine po« 
ems, whilst we are distinguished by so many thou- 
4sand humours, and split into so many different 
sects and pardes; yet persons of every party, 
sect, and humour, are fond of conforming their 
taste to yours. You can transfuse your own rel- 
ish of a poem' into all your readers, according to 
their capacity to receive ; and when you recom- 
mend the pious passion that reigns in the verse, 
we seem to feel the devotion, and grow proud and 
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pleased inwardly, that we have souls capable of 
relishing what the Spectator approves. 

* Upon reading the hymns that you have pub- 
lisJied in some late papers, I had a mind to try 
yesterday whether I could write one. The cxivth 
psalm appears to me an admirable ode, and I be- 
gan to turn it into our language. As I was de- 
scribing the journey of Israel from Egypt, and ad- 
ded tbe divine presence amongst them, I percei- 
ved a beauty in this psalm which was entirely new 
to me, and which I was going to lose ; and that is 
that the poet utterly conceals the presence of God 
in the beginning of it, and rather lets a possessive 
pronoun go without a substantive, than he will so 
much as mention any thing of divinity there. " Ju- 
dah was his sanctuary, and Israel his dominion or 
kingdom." The reason now seems evident, and 
this conduct necessary: fof^, if Godhad appeared 
before, there could be no wonder why the moun- 
tains should leap and the sea retire ; therefore, 
that this convulsion of nature may be brought in 
with due surprise, his name is not mentioned till 
afterward ; and then, with a rery agreeable turn 
of thought, God is introduced at once in all his 
majesty. This is what I have attempted to imi- 
tate in a translation without paraphrase, and to 
preserve what- 1 could of the spirit of the sacred 
author. 

* If the following essay be not too incorrigible, 
bestow upon itafewbrighteningsfrom yoXir gen- 
ius, that I may learn how to write better, or to 
write no more. 

Your daily admirer and 
' humble servant^ &c/ 
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PSALM CXIV. 
I. 

•* When Israel, ^-eed from Pharaoh's hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land. 
The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their king, and Judah -nras his throne. 

II. 



*' Across the deep their journey lay, 
The deep divides to make them \iay ; 
The streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With backward current t>> their head. 



III. 



^* The mountains shook like frighted sheep, 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap ; 
Not Sinai on her base could stand. 
Conscious of sov'reign power at hand. 



IV. 



•** What power isould make the deep divide ? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide ? , 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills ? 
And whence the fnght that Sinai feels ? 



V. 



^* Let every mountain,' every flood, 
Iletire, and know th' approacliing God^ 
The King of Israel. See him here: 
Tremble, thou earth, adore and fear. 

VI. 

*« He thunders — and all nature mourns 
The rock to standing pools he turns. 
Flints spring with fountains at h\i word. 
And fires and seas confess th6ir Lord."* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ There arc those wiio take the advantage 
of your putting a halfpenny value upon yourself 
above the rest of our daily writers, to defame you 
an public conversation, and strive to make you un- 

♦ By Dr. Isaac Watts. 
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popular upon the account of this said halfpenny. 
But, if I were you, I wojild insist upon that small 
acknowledgment for the superior nierit of yours, 
as being a work of invention. Give me leave, 
therefore, to do you justice, and say in your be- 
half, what you cannot yourself, which is, that your 
WTitings have made learning a more necessary 
part of good breeding than it was before you ap- 
peared ; that4nodesty is become fashionable, and 
impudence stands in need of some wit; since you 
have put them both in their proper light^. Pro- 
faneness, lewdnesst arid debauchery, are not now 
qualifications ; and a man maybe a very fine gen- 
tleman, though he is neither a keeper nor an infi- 
del. 

^ I would have you tell the town the story of the 
Sibyls, if they deny giving you two pence. Let. 
them know, that those sacred papers were valued 
at the same rate stfter two thirds of them were de- 
stroyed, as when there was the whole set .There 
are so many of us who will give you your own 
price, that you may acquaint your non-conformist 
readers, that they shall not have it, except they 
come in within such a day, under three-pence. I 
do not know but you might bring in the Date 
Obolum Belisario with a good grace. The wit- 
lings come in clusters to two or three coffee-hou- 
ses which have left you off; and I hope you will 
make us, who fine to your wit, merry with their 
characters who stand out against it. 

I am your most humble servant. 

^ P. S. I have lately got the ingenious authors 
of blacking for shoes, powder for colouring the 
hair, pomatum for the hands, cosmetic for the 
face, to be your constant customers ; so that your 
advertisements will as much adorn the outward 
man, as your paper does the inward.* T. 
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JVi7 ego pratulerimjucundo 8aiiu6 amici, 

HoR. 1 Sat V, 44. 

Nothing so grateful as a pleasant friend. 

People are not awate of the very great force 
which pleasantry in company has upon all those 
with whom a man of that talent converses. His 
faults are generally overlooked by all his acquain- 
tance ; and a certain carelessness, that constantly 
attend all his actions, carries him on with greater 
success, than diligence and assiduity does others 
who hfive no share in this endowment. Dacinthus 
breaks his word upon all occasions both trivial 
and important; and, wheahe is sufficiently railed 
at for that Abominable quality, they who talk of 
him eAd with < After all, he is a very pleasant fel- 
low.* Dacinthus is an ill-natured husba;id, and 
yet the very women end their freedom of dis- 
course upon this subject, < But after all, he is ve- 
ry pleasant company.' Dacinthus is neither, in 
point of honour, civility, good-breeding, nor good- 
nature, unexceptionable ; and yet all is answered, 
'For he is a very pleasant fellow.* When this 
quality is conspicuous in a man who has, to ac- 
company it, manly and virtuous sentiments, there 
cannot certainly be any thing which can give so 
pleasing a gratification as the gayety of such a per- 
son ; but wlien it is alone, and serves only to gild 
a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so much 
to be avoided as your pleasant fellew. A very 
pleasant fellow shall turn your good name to a 
jest, make your character contemptible, debauch 
your wife or daughter, and yet b^ received by the 
VOL. vni. F 
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rest of the world with welcome wherever he ap- 
pears. It is very ordinary with those of this char- 
acter to be attentive only to their own satisfac- 
tions, and have very little bowels for the concerns 
or sorrows of other men ; nay, they are capable of 
purchasing their own pleasures at the expense of 
giving pain to others. But they who do not con- 
sider this sort of men thus carefully, are irresisti- 
bly exposed to their insinuations. The author of 
the^following letter carries the matter so high, as 
to intimate that the liberties of England have been 
at the mercy of a prince merely as he was of this 
pleasant character. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< There i^ no one passion which all man- 
kind so naturally give into as pride, nor any other 
passion which appears in such different disguises. 
It is to be found in all habits and complexions. 
Is it not a question, whether it does more harm or 
good in the world ; and if there be not such a 
thing as what we may call a virtuous and laudable 
pride ? 

' It IS this passion alone, when misapplied, that 
lays us so open to flatterers; and he who can 
agreeably condescend to sooth our humour or 
temper, finds always an open ayenue to our soul; 
especially if the flatterer happen to be our su- 
perior. 

' One might give many instances of this in a late 
English monarch, under the title of" The gaities 
of king Charles II." This prince was by nature 
extremely familiar, of very easy access, and much 
delighted to see and be seen; and this happy 
temper, which in the highest degree gratified bis 
people's vanity, did him more service with his 
loving subjects than all his other virtues, though 
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it must be confessed he had many. He delighted, 
though a mighty king, to give and take a jest, as 
they say : and a prince of this fortunate disposi- 
tion, who were inclined to make an ill use of his 
power, may have any thing of his people, be it 
never so much to their prejudice. But this good 
king made generally a very innocent use, as to 
the public, of this insnaring temper ; for, it is 
well known, he pursued pleasure more than am- 
bition. He seemed to glory in being the first 
man at cock-matches, horse-races, balls, and 
plays ; he appeared highly delighted on those oc- 
casions, and never failed to warm and gladden the 
heait of every spectator. He more than once 
dined with his good citizens of London on their 
lord-mayor*s-day, and did so the year that sir 
Robert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was a very 
loyal man, and, if you will allow the expression, 
very fond of his sovereign ; but, what with the 
joy he felt at heart for the honour done him by his 
prince, and through the warmth he was in with 
continual toasting healths to the royal family, his 
lordship grew a little fond of his majesty, and 
entered into a familiarity not altogether so grace- 
ful in so public a place. The king understood 
very well how to extricate himself in all kinds of 
difficulties, and, with an hint to the company to 
avoid ceremony, stole off and made towards his 
coach^ which stood ready for him in GuildhalU 
yard. But the mayor liked his company so well| 
^d was grown so intimate, that he pursued him 
hastily, and, catching him fast by the hj^nd, cried 
out with a vehement oath and accent, " Sir, you 
shall stay and take t'other bottle." The airy 
monarch looked kindly at him over his shoulder, 
and with a smile and graceful air (for I saw him 
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at the time, and do now) repeated this line of the 
old song : 

, <' He that*s tl^nk is as great ks a king." 

and immediately returned back and complied with 
his landlord. 

* I give you this story, Mr. Spectator, because^ 
as I said, I saw the passage ; and I assure you it 
is very true, and yet no common one ; and when 
I tell you the sequel, you will say I hav^ a bette*^ 
reason for it. This very mayor afterwards erect- 
ed a statue of his merry monarch in Stdcks* 
market*, and di'd the crown many and great servi- 
ces ; and it was owing to this humour of the kuig^ 
that his family had so great a fortune sh^ mp in 
the exchequer of their pleasant sovereign. The 
many good-natured condescensions of tMs prints 
are vulgarly known ; and it is excellently said of 
him by a great handf which writ his character^ 
that he was not a king a quarter of an hour to* 
gether in his whole reign. He would receive 
visits from fools and half madmen ; and at times t 
have met with people who have boxed, fought at 
back-sword, and taken i)oison before king Charies 
II. In a word, he was so pleasant a man, that no 
one could be sorrowful under his government. 

* The equestrian statue of Charles II. in Stoeks-ntarkei^ 
erected at the sole charge of sir Uobert Viner^ was originalbr 
made for John Sobieski, king of Poland ; but by some acci- 
dent it had been left on the workman's hands. To save time 
and expense, the Polander was eonyerted into a Briton^ and 
the Turk underneath his horse into Oliver Cromwell, to com- 
plete the compliment. Unfortunately the Turban on the 
Turk's head was overlooked, and left an undeniable proof of 
this story. See Stow's Survey, &c. cd. 1755, p. 517, vol. i. 
and Halph's Review, &c. edit 1736, p. 9. 

t Sheffield duke of Buckingham, who said that ' on a pre-^ 
meditation Charles II. could not act the part of a king^ fer a 
moment' ^ - 
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This ,made him capable of baffling, with the 
greatest ease imaginable, all suggestions of jea- 
lousy ; and the people could not entertain notions 
of any thing terrible in him, whom they saw every 
way agreeable. This scrap of the familiar part of 
that prince's history I thought fit to send you, in 
compliance to the request you lately made to 
your correspondents. 

I am, Sir, 
T. • Your most humble servant.' 
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Omnia qme sensu volvuntttr vota diumo, 

JPectore sopito redtUt arnica ouies. 
Vetiator defessa toro citm memora repofiit, 

Mens tumen adtiflvas et 9im lustra redit : 
Judicibiu litesf aungis somrria currus, 

Vanaque noctumis meta cavetur equis. 
Jlie quoque Afusarufn atitdiumsnb noctesilenti 

^tibus assueSis sollidtare solet* 

Claud. 

In deep, vheti fancy is let loose to play. 

Our dreams repeat the vishes of the day. 

Though further toil his tired limbs refuse. 

The dreaming hunter still the chase pursues. 

The judge a-bed dispenses still the laws. 

And sleeps again o'er the unfinish'd cause. 

The dozing raeer hears his chariot roll. 

Smacks the vain whip, and shuns the faney'd goal. 

Me too the Muses, in the silent night. 

With wonted chimes of jingling verse delight 

I WAS lately entertaining myself with comparing 
Homer's balance, in which Jupiter is represented 
as weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, 
with a passage of Virgil? wherein that deity is m- 
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troduced as weighing the fates of Turnus and 
iEneas. I , then considered how the same way iof 
thinking prevailed in the eastern parts of thfc 
world, as in those noble passages of Scripture, 
wherein we are told, that the great king of Baby- 
lon, the day before his death, had been * weighed 
in the balance, and been found wanting.' In other 
places of the holy writings, the Almighty is de- 
scribed as weighing the mountains in scaler, 
making the weight for the winds, knowing tile 
balancings of the clouds ; and in others, as weigh- 
ing the actions of men, and layii'^g their calamities 
together in a balance. Milton, as I have observed 
in a former papery had an e^e to several of these 
foregoing instances in that beautiful description, 
wherein he represents the archangel and the evil 
spirit as addressing themselves for the combat^ 
but parted by the balance which appeared in the 
heavens, and weighed the consequences of such 
a battle. 

• Th' Eternal to prevent such horrid fray. 
Hung forth in heav n his goldeo scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrca and the Scorpion i^gn ; 
Wherein all things created first he weigh'd. 
The pendulous round earth, with halanc'd air. 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events. 
Battles and realms ; in these he put two weights^ 
The sequel each of parting and of fight. 
The latter quick up flew, and kiek'd the heam ; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend : 

'* Satan, Iknow thy strength, and thou know'st mine : 
Nefther our own, but giv'n. What folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no mere 
Than heav*n permits ; nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire ! For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign. 
Where thou art weigh'd, and shown how light, how weak^ 
If thou resist." The fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more ; but fled 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the shades of nig^it.' 
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These several amusing thoughts^ having taken 
ptussession df Hly ttilnd^ome time before I went 
to sleep, and mingling themselves with my ordi- 
fiafy ideas, raised in my imagination a very odd 
kind of vision. 1 Vas, me thought, replaced in my 
study, and seated in my elbow-chair, where I had 
indulged the foregoing speculations \iirith my lamp 
burning by me as usual. Whilst I was here medi- 
tating on several subjects of morality, and consi- 
dering the nature of many virtues and vices, as ma- 
terials fbr those discourses with which I daily en- 
tertain the public, I saw, methought,apair of gol- 
den scales hanging by a chain of the same metal, 
ov^r the table that stood before me ; when, on a 
sudden, there were great heaps of weights thrown 
down on each side of them. I found, upon ex- 
anuning these weights, they showed the value of 
every thing that is in edteem among men. I made 
kn essay of them, by putting the weight of wis- 
dom in one scale, and that of nches in another; 
upoii which, the latter, to show its cbmparative 
lightness, immediately ^ew up and kicked the 
beam. 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my rea- 
der, that these weights didtiot exert their natural 
gravity till they were laid in the golden balance, 
insomuch that I could not guess which was light 
br heavy whilst I held them in my hand. This I 
fotind by several instances; for 'upon my laying 
a weight in one 6f the scales, which was inscribed 
by the word ' Eternity,' though t threw in that of 
Time, Prosperity, Affliction, Wealth, Poverty,/ 
Interest, Success, with many other weights, which 
in my hand seemed very ponderous, they were 
nbt able to stir the opposite balance ; nor could 
they have prevailed, though assisted with the 
weight of the Sun, the Stars, and the Earth/ 
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Upon emptying the. scales, I laid several titles 
and honours, with Pomp, Triumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of them; and 
seeing a little glittering weight lie by |ne, I 
threw it accidentally into the other scale, when, to 
my great surprise, it proved so exact a counter- 
poise, that it kept the balance in an equilibrium. 
This little glittering weight was inscribed upon 
the edges of it with the word ' Vanity.' I found 
there were several other weights which were 
equally heavy, and exact counterpoises to one an- 
other : a few of them I tried, as Avarice and Po- 
verty, Riches and Content, with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that were ' 
of the same figure, and seemed to correspond 
with each other, but were entirely different when 
thrown into the scales: as Religion and Hypocri- 
sy, Pedantry and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, 
Superstition and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, 
with many others. 

I observed one particular weight, lettered, ou 
both sides ; and, upon applying myself to the read- 
ing of it, I found on one side written, * In the dia- 
lect of men,' and underneath it, ^ Calamities :' 
on the other side was written, < In the language 
of the gods,' and underneath ' Blessings.' I 
found the intrinsic value of this weight to be 
much greater than I imagined, for it overpowered 
Health, Wealth, Good-fortune, and many other 
weights, which were much more ponderous in 
my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an 
ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy : 
I was sensible of the truth of this saying, when I 
saw the difference between the weight of Natural 
Parts and that of Learning. The observations 
which I made upon these two weights opened to 



ine a new field of disco vietiea ; for, notwkhst^d-^* 
ing: the weight of tlie Natntal Patts Was mach 
heavier than that of Learning, I observed that it ^ 
Weigf»ed anliuirdred times heavier thian it dMbc- 
fc?re, when I put Dearhin^ ittto the sawife scale with 
it. I made the same ohservfttion upoti Faith and 
Morality; for, notwithstanding the latter ootweigh- 
cd'the fofmer scpartitefy, it received a thotmand 
times tnorc ad^&icmiil weight from its conjimc- 
tion M4th the ibmwr, than what it had by itselt 
Thib odd phcnotnenon s^wed itself in other par* - 
nctilars, as in Wit and Jfiidgment, Philosdphjr and 
Religion, Justice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity^ 
depth of Sense and Perspicuity of Style, v^ith in- 
numerable other particulars too long to be men- 
tioned in this "paper. 

As a dream seldom faifs of dashing seriousness 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought 
I made several other experiments of a more ludi- 
crous nature, by one of which 1 found that an 
English octavo was i^Wjr Often hesivier than a 
French fdio; and, by another, that an old Greek 
or Latin author weighed down a whole library of 
modems. Seeing one of tnf Spetttttofs lying by 
me, I laid it into one of the scales, and flung a 
two-penny piece into the other. The reader will 
not itiquire into the event, if he remembers the 
first trial which Ihave recorded in this paper. I 
stftcrWafds threw both the sexes into the bstlance; 
but, as it is not for my interest to disoblige either 
of them, I shall dei^ire to be excused from telling^ 
thfe result of this experiment. Having jm oppor- 
tunity of this nature inmy hands, I could not for- 
bear throwihg into one scale the principles of a 
Tory, and intothe other those of a Whig ; but, as 
I have all along declared diis to be a neutral pa- 
per, I shall likewise desire to be siletit under thi^ 
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liead alsO) though upon examining one of the 
weights, I saw the word^ tekel' engraven on it 
in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments ; and, though 
I have not room for thdm all in this day's specu- 
lation, I may perhaps reserve them for another. 
I sh^Il only add, that, upon my awaking, I was 
sorry to find my golden scales vanished; but re- 
solved for the future to learn this lesson from 
them,^ot to despise or value any things for their 
appearances, but to regulate my esteem and pas- 
sions towards them ac(iording to their real and in- 
trinsic value. C. 
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^uream qtdsguis mediocntatem 
IHUgit, tutus caret obsoleti 
SordUms tetti, caret irvcidefidd 
Sobrius auld. 

HoR. 2 Od. X. 5. 

The golden mean, as she's too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell. 
So is her modesty withal as great. 
To balk the envy of a princely seat 

NORRIS. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
passage in an old Greek and Latin author, that is 
Hot blown upon, and which I have never met 
with in a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful 
saying in Theognis ; * Vice is covered by wealth, 
and virtue by poverty ;' or, to give it the verbal 
translation, < Among men there are some who 
have their vices concealed by wealth, and others 
who have their virtues concealed by poverty.* 
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Every man's observation will supply him with in- 
stances of rich men, who have several faults and 
defects that are overlooked, if not entirely hidden, 
by means of their riches ; and, I think, we can- 
not find a more natural description of a poor man, 
whose merits are lost in^is poverty, than that in 
the words of the wise man : ' Thfere was d^ittle city, 
and few men within it ; and there , came a great king 
against it, and besieged it and built great bulwarks 
against it. Now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he, by his wisdom, delivered the city ; 
yet no man remembered that same poor man. 
Then said I, wisdom is better ttian strength ; ne- 
vertheless, the poor man's wisdom is despised, 
and his words are not heard.' 

The middle condition seems to be the most ad- 
vantageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the 
supplying of our wants, apd riches upon our en- 
joying superfluities; and, as Cowley has said in 
another case, * It is hard for a man to keep'a stea- 
dy eye upon truth, who is already in a battle, or a 
triumph.' 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are 
apt to produce virtues or vices in the mind of 
man, one may observe that there is a set of each 
of these growing out of poverty, quite different 
from that which rises out of wealth. Humility, 
and patieripe, industry and temperance, are very 
often the good qualities of a poor man. Humani- 
ty and good-nature, magnanimity and a s^nse of 
honour are as often the qualifications of the rich. 
On the contrary, poverty is apt to betray a man 
into envy, riches into arrogance ; poverty is too 
often attended with fraud, vicious compliance, re- 
pining, muniur, and discontent. Riches expose 
u man to pride and luxury, a foolish elation of 
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iieart, and too great a fondness fojr the present 
world. In short) the middle cootd^tion is most 
eligible tathe laoan who would invprove himself in 
virtue ; as I have before shown y it is the ino&t ad- 
vantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It was 
upon this consideration that Agur founded hia 
prayer, which> for the wisdom of it, is recorde4 
in holy writ. ^ Two things have I required of 
tl)ee.; deny me them not before I die. Remove 
far from me vanity and lies \ give me neither po- 
verty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient 
for me : lest I be full and deny thee, and sayy 
Who is the Lord ? or {est I be poor and stea), and 
take the name of my God in vain.' 

I shall fill the remailUlig part of my paper with 
a very pretty allegory, which is wrought into a 
play by Aristophanes the Greek comedian. It 
seems originally designed as a satire upon the 
rich, though, in som^ parts of it, it is, like thci 
foregoing discourse, a kind of comparison be* 
tween wealth and povetty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
withal exceeding poor, being desirous to Ieav§ 
some riches to his son, consults the oracle of 
Apollo upon the subject. The oracle bid^ hioi 
follow the first man he should see upon his going 
out of the temple. The person he chanced to see 
v^as to appearance an old sordid blind man^ but, 
upon his following him from place to place, he at 
last found, by his own confession, that he was Plu<r 
tus the god of riches, and that he ivas just com^ 
out of the house of a miser, plutus further told 
him, that, when he was a boy, he used to declare» 
that as soon as he came to age;^e would distribute 
wealth to none but virtuous and just men ; upon 
which Jupiter, considering the pernicioits conse- 
quences of such a resolution, toqk his sight awa^ 
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from him, and left him to stroll about the world in 
the blind condition wherein Chremylus beheld 
him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon 
him to go to his house, where he met an old wo- 
man in a tattered raiment, who had been his guest 
for many years, and whose name was Poverty, 
The old woman refusing to turn out so easily as 
he would have her, he threatened to banish her not 
only from his own house, but out of all Greece, if 
she made any more words upon the matter. Po- 
verty on this occasion pleads her cause very nota- 
bly, and represents tocher old landlord, that, shouM 
shd be driven out of the country, all their trades, 
arts and sciences, would be driven out with her ; 
and that, if every one was rich, they would never 
be supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and- 
conveniences of life which made riches desirable. 
Slie likewise represented to him the several ad- 
vantages which she bestowed upon her votaries 
in regard /to their shape, their health, and their 
activity, by preserving them from gouts, drop- 
sies, unwieldiness, and intemperance. But what- 
ever she had to say for herself, she was at last 
forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately con- 
sidered how he might restore Pliitus to his sight; 
and, in order to it, conveyed him to the temple of 
-fisculapius, who was famous for cures and mira- 
cles of this nature. By this means the deity re- 
covered his cye*i, and began to make a right use 
of them, by enriching every one that was distin 
guished by piety towards the gods, and justice to 
wards men ; and at the same time by taking away 
his g-ifts from the impious and ^undeserving. 
This produces several merry incidents, till in the 
last act Mercury descends wit|i great complaintsr 
from the gods, that since the good men were 
grown rich, they had received no sacrifices; 

VOL. VIII. G 
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which is confirmed by a priest of Jupiter, who 
enters with a remonstrance, that since the late in- 
novation he was reduced to a starving condition, 
and could not live upon his oflFice. Chremylus, 
who in the beginning of the play wps religious in 
his poverty, concludes with a proposal, which was 
relished by all the good men who were now grown 
rich as well as himself, that they should carry 
Plutus in a solemn procession to th^ temple, and 
install him in the place of Jupiter. This allego- 
ry instructed the Athenians in two points : first, 
as it vindicated the conduct of Providence in its 
ordinary distributions of wealth; and, in the next 
place, as it showed the great tendency of riches 
to corrupt the morals of those who possessed 
them. C» 
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Qud ratione gueas traducere leniter avumr 
JVe te temper inopa agUet vexetque cupido ; 
JVe pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium spea. 

HoR. I Ep. xviii. DT. 

How you inay glide.with gentle e^se 
Adown the current of your days ; 
Nor vex'd by mean and low desires. 
Nor warm'd by wild- ambitious fires ; 
By hope alarm'd, depress'd by fear, 
For things but little worth your care. 

FRAiircis. 

Having endeavoured in my last Saturday's paper 
to show the great excellency of faith, I shall here 
consider what are the proper means of strength- 
ening and confirming it in the minds of man* 
Those who delight in reading books of controver- 
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«y, which are written on both sides of the qucs^ 
tion on points of faith, do very seldom arrive at a 
fixed and settled habit of it. They are one day 
entirely convinced of its important truths, and the 
next meet with something that shakes and disturbs 
them. The doubt which was laid revives again, 
and ahows itself in new difficulties, and that gene- 
rally for this reason, because the mind, which is 
perpetually tost in controversies and disputes, is 
apt to forget the reasons which had once set it at 
rest, and to be disquieted with any former per- 
j>lexity, when it appears in a new shape, or is 
started by a different hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an inquiry after truth, so nothing 
Is more irrational than to pass away our whole 
lives, without determining ourselves one way or 
other, in those points which are of the last im- 
portance to us. There are indeed many things 
from which we may withhold our assent ; but, m 
cases by which we are to regulate our lives, it is 
the greatest absurdity to be wavering and unset- 
tled, without closing with that side which appears 
the most safe and the most probable. The fir^t 
role, therefore, which I shall lay down, is this ; 
Jthat when by reading or discourse we find our- 
seWes thoroughly convuw^ed of the truth of any 
article, and of the reasonableness of our belief in 
It, we should never after suffer ourselves to call 
it in question. We may perhaps forget the ar- 
guments which occasioned our conviction, but we 
ought to remember the strength they had with 
us, and therefore still to retain the conviction 
which they once produced. This is no more than 
Avhat we do in every common art and science; nor 
is it possible to act otherwise, considering the 
weakness and limitation of our intellectual facul* 
ties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the gJ»- 
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rious army of martyfs, who introduced the refor- 
ination in England, behaved himself in that great 
conference which was managed between the most 
learned among the protestants and papists in the 
reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old man, 
knowing his abilities were impaired by age, and 
that it was ini possible for him to recollect all those 
reasons which had directed him in the choice of 
his religion, left his companions, who were in the 
full possession oftheir parts and learning, to baffle 
and confound their antagonists by the force of 
reason. As for himself he only repeated to his 
adversaries the articles in which he firmly believ- 
ed, and in the profession of which he was deter- 
mined to die. It is in this manner that the ma- 
thematician proceeds upon propositions which he 
has once demonstrated ; and though the demon- 
stration may have slipped out of his memory, he 
builds upon the truth, because he knows it was 
demonstrated. This rule is absolutely necessary 
for weakier minds, and in ^ome measure for men 
of the greatest abilities ; but to these last I would 
propose, in the second place, that they should 
lay up in their memories, and always keep 
by them in readiness those arguments whicli ap- 
pear to them of the greatest strength, and which 
cannot be got over by all the doubts and cavils of 
infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man is 
quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who 
finds it is not against his interest that it should be 
true. The pleasure he receives at present, and 
the happiness which he promises himself from it 
hereafter, will both dispose him very powerfully 
to give credit to it, according to the ordinary ob- 
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nervation, that we are easy to believe what we 
wish. It is very certain, that a man of sound rea- 
son cannot forbear closing with religion upon an 
iroparttal examination of it ; but at the same time 
it IS certain, that faith is kept alive in us, and 
gathers strength from, practice more than from 
speculation. 

There is still another method, which is more 
persuasive than any of the former; and that is an 
habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well 
in constant acts of mental worship, as in outward 
forms. The devout man does not only believe, 
but feels there is a Deity. He has actual sensa- 
tions of him ; his experience concurs with his 
reason ; he sees him more and more in all his in- 
tercourses with him, and even in this life almost 
loses his faith in conviction. * 

The last method which I shall mention for the 
giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement 
from the world, accompanied with religious me- 
ditation. When a man thinks of any thing in thB 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions 
it may make in his mind, they are apt t6 vanish 
as soon as the day breaks about him'. The light 
and noise of the day, which are perpetually soli- 
citing his senses, and calling off his attention, 
wear out of his mind the thoughts that imprinted 
themselves in it, with so much strength, during 
the silence and darkness ,of the ni;ght. A man 
finds the same difference as to himself in a crowd 
^nd in a solitude : the mind is stunned and dazzled 
amidst that variety of objects which press ujpon 
her in a great city. She cannot apply herself to 
the consideration of those things which are of the 
utmost concern to her. llie cares or pleasures 
of the world strike in with every thought, and a 
multitude of vicious examples give- a kind of jus- 

G 2 
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tification to our folly. In our retirements every 
thing disposes us to be serious. In courts and 
cities we are entertained with the works of men ; 
in the country with those of God. One is the 
province ojf art, the other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every 
reasonable man, who sees the impressions of di- 
vine power and wisdom in every object on which 
he casts his eye. The Supreme being has made 
the best arguments for his own existence, in the 
formation of the heavens and the earth ; and these 
are arguments which'^a man of sense cannot for- 
bear attending to, who is out of the noise and 
hurry of human affairs. Aristotle says, that 
should a man live under ground^and there con- 
verse with works of art and mechanism, and 
should afterwards be brought up ihto the open 
day, and see the several glories of the heaven 
and earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the works of such a being as we define 
God to be. The psalmist has very beautiful 
strokes of poetry to this purpose, in that exalted 
strain : ' The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
and the firmament showeth his handy work. 
One day telleth another ; and one, night certifieth 
another. There is neither speech nor language ; 
"but their voices are heard among them. Their 
sound is gone out into all lands ; and their words 
into the ends of the world.' As such a bold and 
sublime manner of thinking furnishes very noble 
matter for an ode,^the reader may see it wrought 
into the following one. 

I. 

** The spacious firmament on high. 
With aU the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim : 
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Th' unveftried sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 

** Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the li8t'nin|^ earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the t^uth from pole to pole. 

III. 

" What thought in solemn silence^ all 
Move round the dark terrestrial hall ? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be fouad ? ^ 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
^ And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is divine.'' 
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Vera incessu patttit dea. 

ViRG. -En. i. 409. 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dryden. 

When -^ncas, the hero of Virgil is lost in the 
wood, and a perfect stranger in the place on which 
he is landetl, he is accosted hy a lady in an habit 
for the chase. She inquires of him, whether he 
has seen pass by that way any young woman dress- 
ed as she was ? whether she were following the 
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sport in the wood, or any other way employed, 
according to the custom of huntresses ? The 
hero answers with the respect due to the beauti- 
ful appearance she made ; tells, her, he saw no 
such person as she inquired for; but intimates 
that he knows her to be of the deities, and desires 
she would conduct a stranger. Her form from 
her first appearance manifested she was more 
than mortal ; but, though she was certainly a god* 
dess, the poet does not make her known to be the 
goddess of beauty till she moved. All the charms 
of an agreeable person are then in their high- 
est exertion, every limb and feature appears with 
its respective grace. It is from this observation 
that I cannot help being so passionate an admirer 
as I am of good dancing. As all art is an imita- 
tion of nature, this is an imitation of nature in its 
liighest excellence, and at a time when she is 
most agreeable. The business of dancing is to 
•display beauty ; and for that reason all distortions 
and mimicries, as such, are what raise aversion 
instead of pleasure : but things that are in them- 
selves excellent, are ever attended with imposture 
and false imitation. Thus, as in poetry there are 
labouring fools wlio write anagrams and acrostics, 
there are pretenders in dancing, who think mere- 
ly to do what others cannot, is to excel. Such 
creatures shou4d be rewarded like him who has 
acquired a knack- of throwing a grain of corn 
through the eye of a needle, with a bushel to keep 
his hands in use. The dancers on our stage are 
very faulty in this kind ; and what they mean by 
writhing themselves into such postures, as it 
would be a pain for any of the spectators to stand 
in, and yet hope to please those spectators, is un- 
intelligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, if he were 
encouraged, would prompt him to better things. 
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In all the dances he invents, you see he keeps 
close to the characters he represents. He does 
not hope to please by making his performers 
move in a manner in which no one else ever did, 
but by motions proper to the characters he repre- 
sents. He gives to clowns and lubbards clumsy 
graces; that is, he makes them practise what 
they would think graces ; and I have seen dances 
' of his, which might give hints that would h'e use- 
ful to a comic writer. These performances have 
pleased the taste of such as have not reflection 
enough to know their excellence, because they 
are in nature ; and the distorted motions of others 
have offended those who could not form reasons 
to themselves for their displeasure, from their 
being a contradiction to nature. 

When one considel*s the inexpressible advan- 
tage there is in arriving at some excellence in 
this art, it is monstrous to behold it so much ne- 
glected. The following letter has in it something 
very natural pn this subject. 

I 

^ MR. SPECBATOR; 

^I AM a widower with but one daughter: 
she was by nature much inclined to be a romp i 
and I had no way of educating her, but command- 
ing a young woman, whom I entertained to take 
care of her, to be very watchful in her care and 
attendance about her. I am a man of business, 
and obliged to be much abroad. The neighbours 
have told me, that in my absence our maid has let 
in the spruce servants in the neighbourhood to 
junketings, while my girh played and romped 
even in the street. To tell you the plain truth, 
I catched her once, at eleven years old, at chuck- 
farthing among the boys. This put me upon ne\^ 
thoughts about my childi^ and I determined to 
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place lier at a boardin^school ; and at the same 
time gave a very discreet young gentlewoman her 
maintenance at the same place and rate, to be het 
companion. I took little notice of my girl from 
time to ^me, but saw her now and then in good 
health, out of harm's way, and was satisfied. But^ 
by much importunity, I was lately prevailed with 
to go to one of their balls. I cannot express to 
you the silly anxiety my silly heart was in, when 
I saw my roiyip, now fifteen, taken out : I never 
felt the pangs of a father upon me so strongly in 
my whole life before ; and I could not have sulfer- 
ed more had my whole fortune been at stake. 
My girl came on with the most becoming modes- 
ty I had ever seen, and casting a respectful eye, as 
if she feared me more than all the audience, I 
^ve a nod, which I think gave her all Qje spirit 
she assumed upon it : but she rose properly to 
that dignity of aspect. My romp, now the most 
graceful person of her sex, assumed a majesty 
which commanded the highest respect ; and 
when she turned to me, and saw my facc^ in rap- 
ture, she fell into the prettiest smile, and I saw 
in all her motions that she exul|Led in her father's 
satisfaction. You, Mr. Spectator, will, better thau 
I can tell yo\l, imagine to yourself all the differ- 
ent beauties and changes of aspect in an accom- 
plished young woman, setting forth all her beau- 
ties with a design to please no one do much as her ' 
father. My girl's lover can never know half the" 
satisfaction that I did in her that day. I could not 
possibly have imagined, that so great improve- 
ment could have been wrought by an art that I 
always held in itself ridiculous and contemptible. 
There is, I am convinced, no method like this, 
to give young women a sense of their own value 
and dignity ; and I am sure there can be none so 
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be never so sensual abrute, I defy him to enter- 
tain any* thoughts but of the highest respect and 
esteem to\vards her. I was showed last week a 
picture in a lady's closet, for which she had an 
hundred different dresses, that she could clap on 
round the face on purpose to demonstrate the 
force of habits in the diversity of the same coun- 
tenance. Motion, and ghatige of posture and as- 
pect, has an effect no less surprising on the per- 
son of Mariamnc when she dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as silly as she is 
pretty. This idiot has a very good ear, and a 
most agreeable shape ; but the folly of the thing 
is such, that it smiles so impertinently, and affects 
to please so sillily, that while she dances you see 
the simpleton from head to foot. For you must 
know (as trivial as this art is thought to be), no one 
was ever a good dancer that had not a good under- 
standing. If this be a truth, I shall leave the. 
reader to judge, from that maxim, what esteem 
they ought to have for such impertinents as fly, 
hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn round, and jump 
over their heads ; and, in a word, play a thousand 
pranks which many animals can do better than a 
man, instead of performing to perfection what the 
human figure only is capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up 
for a mighty lover, at least of virtue, should take 
so much pains to recommend what the soberer 
part of mankind look upon to be a trifle ; but, un- 
der favour of the- soberer part of mankind, I think 
they have not enough considered this matter, and 
for that reason only disesteem it. - I must also, in 
my own justification, say, that I attempt to bring 
into the service of honour and virtue every thing 
in nature that can pretend to give elegant clelight. 
It may possibly be proved, that vice is in itself de.- 
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structive of pleasure, and virtue in itself condu- 
cive to it. If the delights of a free fortune were 
under proper regulations^ this truth would not 
want much argument to support it; but it would 
be obvious to every man, that there is a strict affi- 
nity between all things that are truly laudable and 
beautiful, from the highest sentiment of the soul 
to the mo^t indifferent gesture of the body. 

T. 
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Quodcunque me<e, poterunt audere Corhana, 

fieu.tibi par poteru7it ; seu, guod spes abnuit, ultrd/ 
Sive minus ; cerieque canent minus .* omne vovffmus 
Hoc tibi: ne tanto careat mihinomine charta. 

TifiULL. ad Mcssalam, 1 Eleg. iv. 24. 

Whate'ep my Mase adventurous dares indite,^ 
Whether the niceness of thy piercing siglit, > 
Applaud my lays, or censure what I write ; j 
To thee I smg, and hope to borrow fame. 
By adding to my page Messala's name. 

The love of praise is a passion deeply fixedin the 
mind of every extraordinary person ; and those 
who are most affected with it, seem most to par- 
take of that particle of the divinity which distin* 
guishfcs mankind from the inferior creation. The 
Supreme Being himself is most pleased with 
praise and thanksgiving : the other part of our 
duty is but an acknowledgment of our faults, 
whilst this is the immediate adoration of his per- 
fections. ^'Twas an excellent observation, that 
■we then only despise commendation when we 
cease to deserve it ; and we have still extant two 

vol. VIII. H 
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orations of Tully and Pliny, spoken to the greatest 
and best princes of all the Roman emperors> 
who, no doubt, heard with the greatest satisfac- 
tioft, that even the most disinterested persons, 
and at so large a distance of time, cannot read 
without admiration^ Caesar thought his life con- 
sisted in the breath of praise, when he professed 
be had lived long enough for himself, whea he 
had for his glory. Others have sacrificed them- 
selves for a name which was not to begin till they 
were. dead, giving away themselves to purchase a 
sound which was not to commence till they were 
out of hearing. But by merit and superior ex- 
cellencies, not only to gain, but whilst living, la 
enjoy a great and universal reputation, is the last 
degree of happiness which we can hope for here- 
Bad characters are dispersed abroad with profu- 
sion, I hope for example's sake, and (as punish- 
ments are designed by the civil power) more for 
the deterring the innocent, than the chastising the 
guilty. The good are less frequent, wlvetherit 
be that there are indeed fewer originals. of this 
kind to copy after, or that, through the malignity 
of our nature, we rather delight ia the ridicule, 
than the virtues we find in others. However, it 
is but just, as well as pleasing, even for variety, 
sometimes to give the world a representation of 
the bright side of human nature,, as well as the 
dark and gloomy. The desire of imitation may, 
perhaps, be a greater incentive to the practice of 
what is good, than the aversion we may conceive 
at what is blamable : the one immediately di-> 
rects you what you should do,, whilst the other 
only shows what you should avoid ; and I cannot 
at present do this with more satisfaction, than by 
endeavouring to do some justice to the character 
of Maniiius. 
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It would far exceed my present design, to give 
a particular description of Manilius through all 
the parts of his excellent life. I shall now only 
draw him in his retirement, and pass over ih si- 
lence the various arts, the Courtly manners, and 
the undesigning honesty by which he attained the 
hpnours he has enjoyed, and which now give a 
dignity and veneration to the ease he does enjoy. 
'Tis here that he looks back with pleasure on the 
waves and billows through whkh he has steered 
to so fair an haven: he is now intent upon the 
practice of every virtue, which a great know- 
ledge and use of mankind has discovered to be 
the most useful to them. Thus in his private do- 
mestic employments he is no less glorious than in 
his public ; for it is in reality a more difficult task 
to be conspicuous in a sedentary inactive life, than 
in one that is spent in hurry and business ; per- 
sons engaged in the latter, like bodies violently 
agitated, from the swiftness of their motion have 
a brightness added to them, which often vanishes 
when they are at rest.; but if it then still remain, 
it must be the seeds of intrinsic worth that thus 
shine out without any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality in another might also bear the 
name of profusion : he seems to think it laudable 
even in the excess, like that river which most en- 
riches when it overflows.* But Manilius has too 
perfect a taste of the pleasure of doing good, ever 
to let it be out of his power ; and for that reason 
fee will have a just-economy and a splendid fruga- 
lity at home, the fountain from whence those 
streams should flow which he disperses abroad. 
He looks with disdain on those who propose their 
4death, as the time when they are to begin their 

• The Nile. 
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munificence : he will both see and enjoy (which 
he then does in the highest degree) what he be- 
stows himself; he will be the living executor of 
his own bounty, whilst they who have the happi- 
ness to be within his care and patronage, at once 
pray for the continuation of his life and their own 
good fortune. No one is out of the reach of his 
obligations ; he knows how, by proper and be- 
comujg methods, to raise himself to a level with 
those of the highest rank j and his good-nature is 
a sufficient warrant against the want of those 
who are so unhappy as to be in the very lowest. 
One may say of him, as Pindar bids hisC muse say 
of Theron, 

* Swear, that Theron sure has sworn. 

No one near him should he poor. 

Swear, that no;ie e'er had such graeefulart. 

Fortune's tree gifts as freely to impart. 

With an unenvious hand, and an unhounded heart.* 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the 
universal love and esteem of all men ; nor steer 
with more success between the extremes of two 
contending parties. 'Tis his peculiar happiness 
that, while he espouses neither with an intemper-^ 
ate zeal, he is not only admired, but> what is more 
rare and unusual felicitv, he is beloved and cares- 
sed by both ; and I never yet saw any person, of 
whatever age or sex, but was immediately struck 
with the merit of Manilius. There are many who 
are acceptable to some particular persons, whilst 
the rest of mankind look upon thc^m with coldness 
and indifference ; but he is the first whose entire 
good fortune it is ever to please and to be pleas- 
ed, wherever he comes to be admired, and wher- 
ever he is absent to be lamented. His merit fares 
like the pictures of Raphael, which are either 
seen with admiration by all, or at le^st no one dare 
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> ft ^ 
'«.wn he has no taste for a composition which lias 

received so xmiversal an applause. Envy and 
malice, find it against their interest to indulge 
slander and obloquy. 'Tis as hard for an enemy 
to detract from, us for a fi'iend to add to his praise. 
An auempt upon his reputation is a sure lessen- 
ing of one's ov\^n ; and tli^re is but one way to in- 
jure him, which is to refuse him his just commen- 
xlations, and be obstinately silent. 

It >s belo>v him to catch the sight with any care 
©f dressy liis outward garb is, but the emblem of 
his mind. It is genteel, plain, and unaffected ; he 
knows that gold and embroidery can add nothing 
to the opinion which all have of his merit, and 
that he gives a lustre to the plainest dress, whilst 
\is impossible the richest should communicate 
^ny to him. He is still the principal figure in .the 
Toora. He first engages your eye, as if there 
%vere some point of light which shone stronger 
^pon him than on any other person. 

He pnts me in mind of a story of the famous 
Bussy d'Amboise, who, at an assembly at court, 
where every one appeared with the utmost mag- 
nificence, relying upon his own superior beha- 
viour, instead of adorning himself like the rest, 
put on that day a plain suit of clothes, and dressed 
all his servants in the most costly gay habits he 
could procure. The event was, that the eyes of 
the whole court were fixed upon him; all the rest 
looked like his attendanits, while he alone had the 
air of a person of quality and distinction. 
, Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition 
he appears in, it still sits free and easyupon him ; 
hut in some part of his character, !tts true, he dif- 
iers from him.; for as be is altogether equal to 
ilie largeness of his present circumstances, the 
vccutuUe ©f his judgment has so far corrected tl>e 

H^3 
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4 
inelinations of his ambition, that he will not trou- 
ble himself with either the desires or pursuits of 
any thing beyond his^ present enjoyments. 

A thousand obliging things flow from him upon 
every occasion ; and they were always so just 
and -natural, that it is impossible to think he was 
at the least pains to look for them. One would 
think it was the daemon of good thoughts that dis* 
covered to him those treasures, which he must 
have blinded others from seeing, they lay so di- 
rectly in their way. Nothing can equal the plea- 
sure that is taken in hearing him speak, but the 
satisfaction one receives in the civility and atten- 
tion he pays to the discourse of others. His looks 
are a silent commendation of what is good and 
praise-worthy, and a secret reproof to what is li- 
centious and extravagant. He knows how to ap- 
pear free and open without danger of intrusion, 
and to be cautious without seeming reserved." 
The gi'avity.of his conversation is always enliven- 
ed with his wit and humour, and the gaiety of it 
is tempered with something that is instruc- 
tive, as well as barely agreeable. Thus, with him 
you are sure not to be merry at' the expense of 
your reason, nor serious with the loss of your 
good humour; but by a happy mixture of his 
temper, they either go together, or perpetaally 
succeed each other. In fine, his whole behaviour 
is equally distant from constraint and .negligence, 
and he commands your respect, whilst he gains 
your heart. 

There is^in his whole carriage such an engag- 
ing softness, that one cannot persuade one's self 
he is ever actuated by those rougher passions, 
which, wherever they find place, seldom fail of 
showing themselves in the outward demeanour 
of the person they belong to : but his constitution 
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is a jast temperature between indolence on one 
hand) and violence on the other. He is mild 
and gentle, wherever his ^fPairs will give hin* 
leave to follow his own inclinations ; but yet never 
failing to exert himself with vigour and resolu- 
tion in the service of his prince, his country, or 
his friend. v Z* 
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ISityit homo in^eniosus, acutus, acer, et ,qui plurimum et salist 
haberet etfellit, nee candoris minus, 

Plin. Epist* 1 

^e TTfts an ingenious^ pleasant fellow, and one who had a great 
deal of wit and satire, with an equal share of good-humour. 

Mt paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it re- 
gards rather what passes in the world of conver- 
sation than that of business. I am very sorry that 
I haVe at present a circumstance before me, which . ^ 
is of very great importance to all who have a rel- 
ish for gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour; I mean the 
death of poor Dick Eastcourt. I have been obli- 
ged to him for so many hours of jollity, that it is 
but a smjall recompense, though all I can give him, 
to pass a moment or two in sadness for the loss of 
so agreeable a man. Poor Eastcourt! the last 
time I saw him, we were plotting to show the 
town his great capacity for acting in its full light, 
by introducing him as dictating to a set of young 
players, in what manner to speak this sentence, 
and utter t'other passion. He had so exquissite a 
discerning of what was defective in any object be- 
fore him, that in an instant lie could show you the 
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ridiculous side of what would pass for beautiful 
and just, even to men of no ill judgment, before 
he had pointed at the failure. He was no less 
skilful in. the knowledge of beauty; and, I dare 
say, there is no one who knew him well, but can 
repeat more well-turned compliments, as well as 
smart repartees of Mr. Eastcourt's, than of any 
other man in England. This was easily to be ob- 
Jierved in his inimitable faculty of telling a story, 
in which he wotfld throw in natural and unexpec- 
ted incidents to make his court to one part, and 
rally the other part of the company. Then he 
would vary the usage he gave them, according as 
he saw them bear kind or sharp language. He 
had the knack to raise up a pensive temper, and 
mortify an impertinently gay one, with the most 
agreeable skill imaginable. There are a thousand 
things which crowd into my memory, which make 
me too much concerned to tell on about him. 
Hamlet holding up the skull which the grave- 
digger threw to him, with an account that it was 
the head of the king's jester, falls into very plea- 
sing reflections, and cries out to jiis companion, 

* Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy ; he 
hath borne me on his back a thousand times : and 
now ' how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my 
gorge rises at it. Her6 hung those lips that I 
have kissed I know nbt how oft. Where be your 
gibes now, your gambols, your soTngs, your flash- 
es of merriment, that were wont to set the table 
on a roar ? Not one now to mock your own grin- 
ning ? quite chap-fallen I Now get you to my la- 
dy'* chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favour she must come. Make her 
laugh a\ that.' 
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It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix 
as much as in them lies, the character of a man to 
his circumstances. Thus it is ofdinaiy with them 
to praise faintly the good qualities of those below 
them, and say, it is very extraordinary in such a 
man as he is, or the like, when they are forced to 
acknowledge the value of him whose lowness up- 
braids their exultation. It is to this humour only, 
that it is to be ascribed, that a quick wit in con- 
Tersatlou, a nice judgment upon any emergency 
that could arise, and a most blameless inoffensive 
behaviour, could not raise this man above being 
reeeived only upon the foot of contributing to 
mirth and di^rersion. But he was as easy under 
that condition, as a man of so excellent talents 
was capable, and since they would have it, that to 
ndlvert was his business, he did it with all the seenx- ' 
ing alacrity imaginable, though it stung kim to 
the heart that it was his business. Men of sense, 
who could taste his excellencies, were well satis^* 
fied to let him lead the way in conversation, and 
.play after his owa manner; but fools, who provo* 
ked him to mimicry, found he had the indignation 
to let it be at their expense who called for it, and 
he would show the form of conceited heavy fel- 
lows as jests to the company at their own request, 
in revenge for internipting him from being a 
companion to put on the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memora- 
h\e companion, was, that in the accounts he gave 
of persons and sentiments, he did not only hit the 
figure of their faces, and manner of their ges- 
tures, but he would in his narration fall into their 
Tery way of thinking, and this when he recounted 
passages wherein men of the best wits were con- 
cerned, as well as such wherein were represented 
jmen of the lowest rank of understanding. It is 
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certainly as great an instance of selF-love to a 
weakness, to be impatient of being mimicked, as 
any can be imagined. There were none but the 
vain, the fonnal,the proud, or those who were in- 
capable of amending their faults, that dreaded 
him ; to others he was in the highest degree plea- 
sing ; and I do not know any satisfaction of any 
Indifferent kind I ever tasted so much, as having 
got over an impatience of my seeing myself in the 
air he could put me when I have displeased him. 
It is indeed to his exquisite talent this way, more 
than any philosophy I could read on the subject, 
that my person is very little of my care, and it is 
indifferent to me what is said of my shapes my air, 
my manner, n\y speech, or my address. It is to 
poor Eastcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at 
the happiness of thinking nothing a diminution to 
xne, but what argues a depravity of my will. 

It has as much surprised me as any. thing in 
nature, to have it frequently said, that he was not 
a good player ; but that must be owing to a parti- 
ality for former actors in the parts in which he. 
succeeded them, and judging by comparison of 
what was liked before, rather than by the nature 
of the thing. When a man of his wit and smart- 
ness could put on an utter absence of common 
sense in his face, as he did in the character of 
BuUfirich in the Northern Lass, and an air of insi- 
pid cunning and vivacity in the character of 
Pounce in The Tender Husband, it is folly to dis- 
pute his capacity and success, as he was an actor* 

Poor Eastcourt ! let the vain and proud be at 
rest, thou wilt no more disturb their admiration of 
their dear selves; and thou art no longer to 
drudge in raising the mirth of stupids, who know 
nothing of thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to 
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run into reflections upon our mortality, when dis- 
turbers of the world are laid at rest, but to take no 
notice when they who can please and 'divert are 
pulled from us. But for ray part, !» cannot but 
think the loss of such talents as the man of whom 
I am speaking was master of, a more melancholy 
instance of mortality than the dissolution of pet*- 
sons of never so high characters in the world, 
' whose prete'nsions were that they were noisy and 
mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a 
Spectator, give an account of this extraordinary 
man, who, in his way, never had an equal in any 
age before him, or in that wherein he liVed. I 
speak of him as a companion, and a man qualified 
for conversation. His fortune^ exposed him to an 
obsequiousness towards the worst sort of compa- 
ny, but his excellent qualities rendered him capa- 
ble of making the best figure in the most refined. 
I have been preseht with him among men of the 
most delicate taste a whole night, and have 
known him (for he saw it was desired) keep the 
discourse to himself the most part of it, and main- 
tain his good-humour with a countenance, in a 
language so delightful, without offence to any per- 
son or thing upon earth, still preserving the dis- 
tance his circumstances obliged him to ; I say> 
I have seen him do all this in such a charming 
manner, that I am sure none of those I hint at will 
read this, without giving him some sorrow for 
their abundant mirth, and one gush of tears for so 
many bursts of laughter. I wish it were any hon- 
our to the pleasant creature's memory, that my 

eyes are too much suffused to let me go on '* 

T. 

*«* The following severe pa^lsage in this number of the 
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Speotator in folio, apparently levelled at Dr. Hadeliflfe, was 
suppressed in nib the subsequent editions ; 

'It is a felicity his friends may rejoice in, that he had his 
senses, and used them as he oug^ht to do, in his last moments. 
It is remarkable that his Judgment was in its calm perfection 
to the utmost article; for when his wife, out of her fondness, 
desired she migh^ send for a certain illiterate humorist 
(whom he had accompanied in a thousand nurthfbl moments,, 
and whose insolence makes fools think he assumes from con- 
seious merit,) he answered, " Do what you please, but he 
won't come near me." Let poor Eastcourt's negligence about 
t^is message convince the unwary of a triumphant empiric'» 
ignorance and inhumanity. 
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Xtetraherealiqmd alteri,€t hondnem komiim incommodo suum. 
auger e commodum, "inagis est contra naturam qudm morSf 
quam panpertaa, qvdm dolor, qudm catera qua po98Uttt 
aut corpori aeciderex aut rebus externum, 

TULL. 

To detract any thing from another, and for one man to muf- 
tiply his own conveniencea by the inconveniences of ano- 
ther, is more against nature than death, thun poverty, tlian 
pain, and the other things which can befal the body, or ex** 
temal circumstances. 

I AM persuaded there are few men, of generous 
piinciples, who would seek after great places, 
were it not rather to have an opportunity in their 
hands of obliging tlieir particular friends, or those 
whom they Ipok upon as men of worth, than to 
procure wealth and honour for themselves. To 
an honest mind, the best perquisites of a place 
are the advantages it gives a man of doing good. 

Those who are under the great officers of state, 
and are the instruments by which they act, have 
more frequent opportunities for the exercise of 
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compassion and benevolence, than their superiors 
themselves. These men know every little case 
that is to come before the great man, and if they 
are possessed with honest minds, will consider 
poverty as a recommendation in the person who 
applies himself to them, and make the justice of 
his cause the most powerful solicitor in his behalf. 
A man of this temper, when he is in a post of bu- 
siness, becomes a blessing to.the public. He pa- 
tronises the orphan and the wi^ow, assists the 
friendless, and guides the ignorant. He does not 
reject the person's pretensions, who does not 
know how to explain them, or refuse doing a 
good office for a man because he cannot pay the 
fee of it. In short, though he regulates himself 
in all his proceedings by justice and equity, he 
finds a thousand occasions for all the good-natured 
offices of generosity and compassion. 
. A man is unfit for such a place of trust, who is 
of a sour untractable nature, or has any other 
passion that makes him uneasy to those who ap- 
proach him. Roughness of temper is apt to dis- 
countenance the timorous or modest. The proud 
man discourages those from approaching him, 
-who are of a mean condition, and who most want 
his assistance. The impatient man wiil.not give 
himself time to be informed of the matter that 
lies before him. An officer, with one or more of 
these unbecoming qualities, is sometimes looke4 
upon as a proper person to keep off impertinence 
and solicitation from his supoiior ; and this is a 
kind of merit, that can never atone for the injus^ 
tice which may very often arise from it. 

There are two other vicious qualities, which 
render a man very unfit for such a place of trust* 
The first of these is a dilatory temper, which 
commits innumerable cruelties without <;lesig^ 

VOL. VIII. X 
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The'itfajtim which several have laid down for a 
man's conduct in ordinary life, should be in viola- 
^ ble with a man in office, never to think of doing 
that to-morrow which ^ay be done to-day, A 
man who defers doing what ought to be done, is 
guilty of injustice so long as he defers it. The 
dispatch of a good office is very often as beneficial 
to the solicitor as the good office itself. In short, 
if a man compared the inconveniences which 
another suffers by his delays, whh the trifling 
motives and advantages whith he himself may 
reap by themy he would never be guilty of a fault 
which very often does an irreparable prejudiee t« 
a person who depends upon him, and which might 
be remedied with Imle trouble to himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so impro- 
per to be employed- in business, as he who is in 
any degree capable of corruption ; and such a one 
is the man who,- upon any pretence whatsoever, 
receives* more than what is the stated and un- 
questioned- fee of his office. Gratifications, tok- 
ens of thank^fulness, dispatch money, and the like 
specious terms, are the pretences under which 
corruption very frequently shelters itself. An 
honest man will however look on all these me- 
thods as unjustifiable, and wiH enjoy himself bet- 
ter in a moderate fortune that is gained with ho- 
nour and reputation, than in an overgrown estate 
that is cankered with the acquisitions of rapine 
and exaction. Were all our offices discharged 
wi!?h soch an inflexible integrity, we should not 
see men in all ages, who grow up to exorbitant 
wealth, with the abilities which are tou be met 
within an ordinary mechanic. I cannot but think 
that such, a corruption proceeds chiefly from 
men's employing the first that offer themselves, 
or those who have the character of shrewd. 
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worldly meii) instead of searching out such as 
have had a liberal education, and have been 
trained up in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning who 
take to business, discharge it generally with 
greater honesty than nien oflhe world. The 
chief reason for it I take to be as follows. A man 
that has spent his youth in reading, has been used 
to find virtue extolled, and vice stigmatized. A 
man that has passed his time in the .world, has 
often seen , vice triumphant, and virtue discoun- 
tenanced. Extortion, rapine, and injustice, 
ivhich are branded with infamy in books, often 
give a man a figure in the world ; while several 
qualities, which are celebrated in authors, as ge- 
nerosity, ingenuity,, and good nature, impoverish 
and ruin him. This cannot but have a ; propor- 
tionable effect on men whose tempers and prin- 
ciples are equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advantage of em- 
ploying men of learning and parts, in business ; 
that their prosperity would sit more gracefully 
on them, and that we should not see many worths- 
less persons shot up into the greatest figure of 
life. D. 
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Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et Btultus labor eat ineptiarum. 

Mar^. 2 Epig. Ixxxtu. 

'Tis folly only, and defect of sense. 
Turns trifles into things of consequence. 

1 HAVE been very often disappointed of late years, 
when, upon examining the new cfdition of aclas- 
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sic author? I have found above half the volume 
taken up with various readings. When I have 
expected to meet with a learned note upon a 
doubtful passage in a Latin poet, I have only been 
informed, that such or such ancient manuscripts 
for an et write an ac, or of some other notable 
discovery of the like importance. Indeed, when 
a different reading gives us a different sense or ft 
new elegance in an author, the editor does very 
well in taking notice of it ; but when he only en- 
tertains us with the several ways of spelling the 
same word, and gathers together the various 
blunders and mistakes of twenty or thirty differ- 
ent transcribers, they only take up the time of 
the learned readers, and puzzle the minds of the 
ignorant. I have often fancied with myself how 
enraged an old Latin author would be, should he 
see the several absurdities in sense and grammar, 
which are imputed to him by some or other of 
these various readings. In one he speaks non- 
sense ; in another makes use of a word that was 
never heard of: and inrdeed there is scarce a so* 
lecism in writing which the best author is not 
guilty of, if we may be at liberty to read him in 
the words of some manuscript, which the Uibo- 
rious editor has thought fit to examine in the pro- 
secution of his work. 

I question not but the ladies and pretty fellows 
will be very curious to understand what it is that 
I have been hitherto talking of. I shall there- 
fore give them a notion of this practice, by en- 
deavouring to write after the manner of several 
persons who make an eminent figure in the re- 
public of letters. To this end we will suppose 
that the following song is an old ode, which I 
present to the public in a new edition, with xht 
several various' readings which I find of it in for- 
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mer editions, and in ancient manuscripts. Those 
who cannot relish the various readings, will per- 
liaps find their account in the song, which, never 
before appeared in print. 

"^ * My love was Hckle once and changing. 

Nor e'er woald settle in my heart ; 
From beauty still to beauty ranging, 
^ In ev'ry face I foHod a dart. 

* 'Twas first a charming shape enslav'd me. 

An eye that gave-the fifttalrstroke : 
Till by her viit Corinna sav'd me. 
And all my former fetters broke. 

* But now a long and lasting anguish 

For Belvidera I endure ; 
Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish. 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure^ 

* For here the false unconstant lover. 

After a thousand beauties shown, % 

Does new surprising charms discover. 
And finds variety in on«.' 

Various Readings, 
» J- 

Stanza the , first, verse the first. 4^d change 

ingr\ The and in some manuscripts is written 

thus, & ; but that in the Cotton library writes it in 

three distinctletters. 

Verse the second. J^or eer n.vQuld\ Aldus 
reads it nyer wow^rf ; but as this would hurt the 
metre, we have restored it to the genuine read- 
ing, by observing that synaeresis which had been 
neglected by ignorant transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart.'] Scaliger and others, on 
my- heart. 

Verse the fourth. I found a dart."] The Va- 
tican manuscript for / reads /^; but this must 
liave been the hallucination of the transcriber, 
who probably mistook the dash of the / for a T. 

i2 
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Stanza the second, verse the second. The fa- 
tal stroke 7\ Scioppius, Salmasius, and many- 
Others, for the read a ; but I have stuck to the 
usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by her wit,'] Some ma- 
nuscripts have it his wity others your^ others 
their wit. But as I find Corinna to be the name 
of a woman in other authors, I cannot doubt but 
it should be her. 

Stanza tlie third, verse the first, ji long and 
tasting anguiafi. The German manuscript reads 
a lasting /lassion, but the rhyme will not admit it. 

Verse the second. For Belvidera I endureJ\ 
Did not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should 
change Belvidera into Pelvidera ; Pelvis being 
used by several of the ancient comic writers for a 
looking-glass, by which means the etymology of 
the word is very visible ; and Pelvidera will sig- 
.xiify a lady who often looks in her glass; as in- 
deed she had very good reason, if she had all 
those beauties which our poet here ascribes to 
her. 

Verse the third. Hourly I sighj and hourly 
languish' Some for the word hourly read dailyy 
and others nightly ; the last has great authorities 
of its side. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure."] The 
elder Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, Verse the second, j^fter a 
thousand beauties. In several copies we meet 
with a hundred beauties^ by the usual error of the 
transcribers, who probably omitted a cypher, and 
had not taste enough to know that the word thou- 
sand was ten times a greater compliment to the 
poet's mistress than an hundred. 

Verse the fourtli. And finds variety in o«(?.] 
Most of the ancient manuscripts have it in twi. 
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Indeed so many of them concur in this last read- 
ing, that I am very much in doubt whether it 
ought not to take place. There are but two rea- 
sons, which incline me to the reading as I have 
published it ; first, because the rhyme ; and, se- 
condly, because the sense is preserved by it. It 
might likewise proceed from the oscitancy of 
transcribers, who, to dispatch their work the 
sooner, used to write all numbers in cypher, and 
seeing the figure I followed by a little dash of 
the pen, as is customary in old manuscripts, they 
perhaps mistook the dash for a second figure, and, 
by casting up both together, composed out of 
them the figure 2. But this I shall leave to the 
learned without determining any thing in a mat^ 
ter of so great uncertainty. 

C. 
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BUKIPID. 

The inrise^ with hope support the pains of life. 

The time present seldom affords sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick 
enough, together in life to keep the soul in con^ 
stant action, and supply an immediate exercise to 
its faculties. In order, therefore, to remedy this 
defect, that the mind may not want business, but 
always have materials for thinking, she is en- 
dowed with certain powers, that can recall what 
is passedi and anticipate what is to come. 
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That wonderful faculty, which we call the me- 
mory, is perpetually looking back^ when we have 
nothing present to entertain us. It is like those 
repositories in several animals that are filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may 
ruminate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her va- 
cant moments, and prevents any chasms of 
thought by ideas of what is passed, we have other 
faculties that agitate and employ her for what is 
to come. These are ,thp passions of hope and 
fear. ^ 

By these. two passions we reach forward int# 
futurity, and bring up to our present thoughts 
objects that. iie hid in the remotest depths of 
time. We suffer misery and enjoy happiness^ 
before they are in^ being; we can set the sun and 
stars forward, or lose sight of them by wandering 
into those retired parts of eternity, when the 
heavens and earth shall be no more. 

-By the.way, who can imagine that the exist- 
ence of a creature is to be circumscribed by timcy 
whose thoughts are not? But I shall, in this pa- 
per, confine myself to that particular passion 
which goes by the name of hope. 

Our actuaLenjoyments ai^e so few and transient, 
that man would be a very miserably being, were 
hejiot endowed .with this passion, whicb^ gives 
him a taste of those good things that may possibly 
come into his possession. * We should hope for 
every thing that is good,' says. the old poAt.Linus, 
* because there is nothing which may not be hop- 
ed for, and nothing but .what the gods are able 
to give us.' Hope quickens all the still.parts of 
life, .and keeps the mind awake in her most re^ 
miss and indolent hours. Jt gives habitiial sere- 
nity and good humour. It is a kind of vital heat 
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in the soul, that cheers atid gladdens her, when 
she does not attend to it. It makes pain easy, 
and Iscbour pleasant. 

Beside these several advantages "which rise 
from hope, there is another which is none of the 
least, and that is, its great efficacy in preserving 
us from setting too high a value on present en- 
joyments. The saying of Caesar is very well 
iLnown. ^ When he had given |iway all his estate 
in gratuities amongst his friends, one of them 
asked what he had left for himself; to which that 
great man replied, < Hope.* His natural magna^^ 
tiimity hindered him from pricing what he was 
certainly possessed of, and turned all his thoughts 
upon something more valuable that he had in 
WW. I question not but every reader will draw 
a knm^l from this story, and apply it to himself 
without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the hea- 
thens upon the tradition of the fall of man) shows 
us how deplorable a state they thought the pre- 
sent life, without hope. To set forth the utmost 
condition of misery, they tell us, that our forefa-^ 
ther, according to the pagan theology, had a great 
vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon his lift- 
ing up tbe lid of it, says the fable, there flew out 
all the calamities and distempers incident to men, 
from which, till that time, they had been altoge- 
ther exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, instead of 
flying off with the rest, stuck so close to the lid 
of it, that it was shut down upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections upon what I 
have hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is 
so happy as that which is full of hope, especially 
when the hope is well grounded, and wheiv\.V\^ 
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object of it is of an exalted kind^ and in its nature 
proper to make the person happy who enjoys it. 
This proposition must be very evident to those 
who consider how few are the present enjoyments 
of the most happy man, and how insufficient to 
give him an entire satisfaction and acquiescence 
in them. 

, My next observation is this, that a religious 
life is that which most abounds in a well-grounded 
hope, and. such an one as is fixed on objects 
that are capable of making us entirely happy. 
This ' hope in a religious man is much more 
sure and certain than the hope of^any temporal 
blessing, as it is strengthened not only by rea^oui 
but by ^ith. it has at the same time its eye 
perpetually fixed on that state, which implies in 
the very not^n of it the most full and complete 
happinessi 

1 have before" showti how the iofiuence of hope 
in general sweetens life, and makes our present 
conditi6n supportable, if not pleasing ; but a reli- 
gious hope has still greater advantages. It does 
not only bear up the mind under her suffering^) 
but makes her rejoice in them, as they may be 
the instruments of procuring her the great and ul- 
timate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advantage 
above any other kind of hope, that it is able to re- 
vive the dying man, and to fill his mind not only 
with secret comfort and refreshment, but some- 
times with rapture and transport. He triumphs 
in.hisagronies, whilst the soul springs forwar<l 
with deU^ht tp the great object which she has al- 
ways had in view, and leaves the body with an ex- 
pectation of being reunited to her in a glorious 
^nd joyful resurrection. 

I shall conclude this essay with those empha^ 
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tical expressions of a lively hope, which the 
psalmist made Use of in the midst-of thosa dan- 
gers and iadversities which surrounded him ; for 
the following passage had its present and personal, 
as well as its future and prophetic sense. -< I have 
set the Lord always before me. Because he is at 
my right hand I shall not be moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth. My 
flesh also shall rest in hope. Fpr thou wilt not 
leave my. soul in hell, neither wilt thou suifer 
thine holy one to see corruption. Thou wilt show 
me the path of life. In thy presence is fullness 
of joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore*' C. 
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'Voluptas 



Solamenque mali- 

ViRG.-ffia.iii. 660. 

This only solaee his hftrd fortune sends. 

Drypen. 

I RECEIVED some time ago a proposal, which had 
a preface to it, wherein the author discoursed i^t 
large of the innumerablje objects of charity in a 
nation, and admonished the rich, who were a£^ct- 
ed with any distemper of body, particularly to.re- 
^gard the poor in the same species of af&iction, 
and confine their tenderness to them, since it is 
impossible to assist all who are presented to them. 
The proposer had been relieved from a malady in 
his eyes by an operation performed by Sir William 
Read) and, being a man of condition, had taken a 
resolution to msuntain three poor blind men dur* 
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ing their lives, in gratitude for that great blessing. 
This misfortune is so very great and unfrequent, 
that one would think an establishment for all the 
poor under it might be easily accomplished, with 
the addition of a very few others to those wealthy 
whp are in the same calamity. However, the 
thought of the proposer arose from a very good 
motive ; and the parcelling of ourselves out, as 
called to particular acts of beneficence, would be 
a pretty dement of society and virtue. It is the 
ordinary foundation for men's holding a commerce 
with each other, and becoming familiar, that they 
agree in the same sort of pleasure ; and sure it 
may also be some reason for amity, that they are 
under one common distress. If all the rich who 
are lame in the gout, from a life of ease, plea- 
sure, and luxury, would help those few who have 
it without a previous life of pleasure, add add a 
few of such laborious men, who are become lame 
from unhappy blows, falls, or other accidents of 
age or sickness ; I say, would such gouty persons 
administer to the necessities of men disabled like 
themselves, the consciousness of such a behaviour 
would be the best julep, cordial, and anodyne, in 
the feverish, faint, and tormenting vicissitudes, 
of that miserable distemper. The same may be 
said of all other, both bodily and intellectual evils. 
These classes of charity would certainly bring 
down blessings upon an age and people ; and, if 
men were not petrified with the love of this world, 
against all sense of the commerce which ought to, 
be among them, it would not be an unreasonable 
bill for a poor man in the agony of pain, aggra- 
vated by want and poverty, to draw upon a sick al- 
derman after this form : 
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*MR. BASIL PLENTY, 
<SlRj 

* You have the gout and stone, with sixty 
thousand pounds sterling ; I have the 
gout and stone, not worth one far- 
thing ; I shall pray for you, and desire 
you would pay the bearer twenty shil- 
lings for value received from, 

Sir, 
Cripplegate, Your humble servant, 

.Aug. i^9, 171'i. Lazarus Hopeful. 

The reader's own imagination will suggest to 
him the reasonableness of such correspondences, 
and diversify them into a thousand forms : but I 
shall close this, as I began, upon the subject of 
blindness.* The following letter seems to be 
written by a man of learning, who is returned to 
his study after a suspense of ability to do so. The 
benefit he reports himself to have received, may 
well claim the handsomest encomium he can 
give the operator. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Ruminating lately on your admirable dis- 
courses on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I be- 
gan to consider to which of our senses we are ob- 
liged for the greatest and most important share of 
those pleasures; and I soon concluded that it was 
to the sight. That is the sovereign of the senses, 
and mother of all the arts and sciences, that have 
refined the rudeness of the uncultivated mind to 

* A benevolent institution in favour of blind people, and 
Swift's hospital, seem to have originated from this paper, cer- 
tainly from the principles of humanity istated in it. 

VOL. VIII. K 
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a politeness that distinguishes the fine spirits 
from the barbarous goUt of the great vulgar and 
the small. The sight is the ol^liging benefactress 
that bestows on us the most transporting sensa- 
tions that we have from the various and wonder- 
ful products of nature. To the sight we owe the 
amazing discoveries of the height, magnitude, 
and motion of the planets ; their several revolu- 
tions about, their common centre of light, heat 
and motion, the sun. The sight travels yet far- 
ther to the fixed stars, and furnishes the under- 
standing with solid reasons to prove, that each of 
them is a sun, moving on its own axis, in the 
centre of its own vortex or turbillion, and per- 
forming the same offices to its dependent planets 
that olir glorious sun does to this. But the in- 
quiries -of the sight will not be stopped here, but 
make their progress through tlie inunense ex- 
panse to the Milky Way, and there divide the 
blended fires of the galaxy into infinite and differ- 
ent worlds, made up of distinct suns, and their pe- 
culiar equipages of planets, till, unable to pursue 
this track any further, it deputes the imagination 
to go on to new discoveries, till it fill the unbound- 
ed space with endless worlds. 

< The sight informs the statuary's chisel with 
power to give breath to lifeless brass and marble, 
and the painter's pencil to swell the flat canvass 
with moving figures actuated by imaginaiy souls. 
Music indeed may plead another original,* since 
Jubal, by the different falls of his hammer on the 
anvil, discovered by the ear the first rude music 
that pleased the antediluvian fathers ; but then the 
sight has not only reduced those wilder sounds* 
into artful order and harmony, but conveys that 

• Mr. Weaver ascribes the discovery to Pythagoras. 
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harmony to the most distant parts of the world 
-without the help of sound. To the sight we owe 
not only all the discoveries of philosophy, but 
all the divine imagery of poetry that transports 
the intelligent reader of Homer, Milton, and 
Virgil. 

^ As the sight has polish,ed the world, so does it 
supply us with the most grateful and lasting plea- 
sure. Let love, let friendship, paternal affection, 
filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it 
would-be endless to enumerate all the pleasures 
and advantages of sight ; every one that has it, 
every hour he makes use of it, finds them, feeU 
them, enjoys them. 

* Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge 
are derived from the sight, so has Providence been 
more curious in the formation of its seat, the eye^ 
than of the organs of the other senses. That stu- 
pendous machine is composed, in a wonderful 
manner, of muscles, membranes, agd humours 
Its motions are admirably directed by the mus 
cles ; the perspicuity of the humours transmits 
the rays of light ; the rays are regularly refract- 
ed by their figure ; the black lining of the scler 
otes effectually prevents their being confounded 
by reflexion. It is wonderful indeed to consider 
how many objects the eye is fitted to take in at 
once, and successively in an instant, and at the 
same time, to make a judgment of their posi- 
tion, figure, or colour. It watches against our 
dangers, guides our steps, and lets in all the 
visible objects, whose beauty and Ya.riety instruct 
and delight. 

^ The pleasures and advantages of sight being 
so great, the loss must be very grievous; of which 
Milton^ from experience, gives the most sensible 
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idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost^* 
and in his Samson Agonistes. 

* To light, in the former. 

*t T hee I revisit safe. 

Ami feel thy soT'reig^n vital lamp ; bat thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn."' 

* And a little after. 

" Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark. 
Surround me : from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair^ 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expunpi'd and raz'd. 
And wisdom at one entrance quit^ shut out." 

< Again in Samson Agonistes. 

« ^But chief of all, 

O loss of sight ! of thee I most complain : 
Blind among enemies ! O worse than chains^, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or deoripit age 1 
Light, the prime work of God, to me's extinct> 
And all her various objects of delight 

AnnuU'd 

•« Still as a fool, 

In pow'r of others, never in my own. 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half : 
O dark ! dark ! dark ! amid the blaze of noon : 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. 
Without aU hopes of day." 

* The enjoyment of sight then being so great a 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an evil, how 
excellent and valuable is the skilf of that artist 
which can restore the former, and redress the 
latter! My frequent perusal of the advertise- 
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ments in the' public newspapers (generally the 
most agreeable entertainment they ^afford) has 
presented me with many and various benefits of 
this kind done to my countrymen by that skilful 
artist Dr. Grant, her majesty's oculist extraor- 
dinary, whose happy hand has brought and re- 
stored to sight several hundreds in less than four 
years. Many have received sight by his means 
who came blind from their mother's womb, as in 
the famous instance of Jones of Newington.* I 
myself have been cured by him of a weakness in 
my eyes next to blindness, and am ready to be- 
lieve any thing that is reported of his ability this 
way ; and know that many, who could not pur- 
chase his assistance with money, have enjoyed it 
from his charity. But a list of particulars would 
swell my letter beyond its bounds: what I have 
said being sufficient to comfort those who are in 
tlie like distress, since they may conceive hopes 
of being no longer miserable in this kind, while 
there is yet alive so able an oculist as Dr. Grant* 

I am the Spectator's 

humble servant^ 
T. Philanthropus.' 

* This ostentatious oculist was, it seems, originally a cobler 
or tinker, afterwards a preacher in a congregation of Baptists. 
William Jones was not born blind, and was but very little, if at 
all, benefited b^ Grant's operation, who appears to have been 
guilty of great fraud and downright forgery in his account and 
advertisements of this pretended cure. 
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No. 473. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1712. 

Quid? si quia vulfu torvo fere^ et pede nudo, 
' Eodgueeque togce aimulet te±tore Catonems 
Virtutemne repraaentet^ Moresque Catania ? 

HoR. lEp. xix. 12^ 

Suppose a man the coarsest gown should wear. 
No shoes, his forehead rough, his look severe. 
And ape great Cato in his form and dress ; 
Must he his virtues and his mind express ? 

Crbech. 

TO TlIE SPECTATOR. 

* I AM now in the country, and employ 
most of my time in reading, or thinking upon 
what I have read. Your paper comes constantly 
down to me, and it affects me so much, that I 
find my thoughts run into your way : and I re- 
commend to you a subject upon which you have 
not yet touohed, and that is the satisfaction some 
men seem to take in their imperfections : I think 
one may call it glorying in their insufficiency. A 
certain great autiior is of opinion it is the contrary 
to envy, though perhaps it may proceed from it. 
Nothing is so common as to hear men of this sort^ 
speaking of themselves, add to their own merit 
(as they think) by impairing it, in praising them^ 
selves for their defects, freely allowing they com- 
mit some few frivolous errors, in order to be es- 
teemed persons of uncommon talents and great 
qualifications. They are generally professing an 
injudicious neglect of dancing, fencing, and rid- 
ing as also an unjust contempt for travelling, and 
the modem languages ; as for their part, they say,, 
they never valued or troubled their heads about 
them. This panegyrical satire on themselves 
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certainly is worthy of your animadversion. I have 
known one of these gentleipen think himself ob- 
liged to forget the day of an appointment, and 
sometimes even that you spoke to him ; and wh«n 
you see 'em, they hope you'll pardon *em, for 
they have the worst memory in the world. One 
of 'em started up t'other day in some confusion 
and said, " Now I think on't, I am to meet Mr. 
Mortmain, the attorney, about some business, but 
whether it is to-da/'or to-lnerrow, 'faith I can't 
tell." Now, to my certain knowledge, he knew 
ftis time to a moment, and was there accordingl):. 
These forgetful^ persons have, to heighten theiF 
crime, generally the best memories of any peo- 
ple, as I hftve found out by their remenibering 
sometimes through inadvertency. Two or three 
of 'em that I know can say most of our modem 
tragedies by heart. I asked a gentleman the 
other day that is famous for a good carver' (at 
which acquisition he is out of countenance, ima- 
gining it may detract from some of his more es- 
sential qualifications) to help me t6 something 
that was near him ; but he excused himself, and 
blushing told me, " Of all things he could never 
carve in his life;" though it can be proved upon 
him that he cuts up, disjoints and uncases with 
incomparable dexterity. I .would not be under- 
stood as if I thought it laudable for a man of qua- 
lity and fortune to rival the acquisitions of artifi«- 
cers, and endeavour to excel in little handy qua- 
lities f no, I argue only against being ashamed of 
what is really praise-worthy. As these pretences 
to ingenuity show themselves several ways, you 
will often see a man of this temper ashamed to be 
clean, and setting up for wit, only from negligence 
in his habit. Now I am upon this head, I cannot 
help observing also upon a very different folly pro- 
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reeding fr6m the same cause. As these above 
mentioned arise from affecting an equality with 
men of greater talents, from haying the same 
faults, there are others that would come it a pa- 
rallel with those above them, by possessing little 
advantages which 'they want. I heard a young 
man not long ago, who has sense, comfort him- 
self in his ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, and the 
Oriel>tals : at the same time that he published his 
aversion to those language^, he said that the 
knowledge of them was rather a diminution than 
^ advancement of adman's character : though at 
<he same time I know he languishes and repines 
he is not master of them himself. Whenever I 
take any of these fine personsthus detracting from 
what they do not understand, I tell them I will 
complain to. you ; and say I am sure you, will not 
allow it an exception against a thing, that he who 
contemns it is an ignorant in it. 
I am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

S. T.' 

< MR. SPECTAtOR, 

< I AM a man of a very good estate^and 
a|n honourably in lov$. I hope you will alloW) 
when the ultimate purpose is honest, there may 
be, without trespass against innocence, some 
toying by the way. People of condition are per- 
haps too distant and formal on those occasipns ; 
but however that is, I am to confess to you that I 
have written some verses to atone for my offence. 
You professed authors are a little severe upon 
us, who write like gentlemen: but if you are a 
friend to love, you will insert my poem. You 
cannot imagine how much service it would do roe 
with my fair one, as well as reputation with all 
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my friends, to have something of mine in the.. 
Spectator. My crime was, that I snatched a kiss,, 
and my poetical excuse as follows : 

*f Belinda, see from yonder flowers 

The beeflies loaded to his cell : 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 

Are they impaired in show or smell ? 

II. 

** So, though I robb'd you of a kiss. 

Sweeter than their ambrosial dew : 
Why are you angry at my bliss ? 

Has it at all impoverish'd you ? 

in. 

*' 'Tis by this eunnuig I contrive. 

In spite of your unkind reserve. 
To keep my faroish'd love alive 

Which you inhumanly would stafrve.'*^ 

lam, Sir, 

Your most humUe servant^ 

Timothy Stanza.* 

•sir,. ^ August 23, 1712. 

* Having a little time upon my hands, I 
could not think of bestowing it better, than ia 
writing an epistle to the Spectator, which I now 
do, and am, Sir, 

Your humble servant. 

Bob Short. 

* P. S. If you approve of my style, I am likely 
enough to become your correspondent. I desire- 
your opinion of it. I design it for that way of 
writing called by the judicious •* the familiar." 

T.' 
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AepeHtas, agreatis, et incancinna. 

HoR. 1 £p. xviiL 6. 

Rude^ rustle, and inelegant. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Being of the number of those that have 
lately retired from the centre of business and plea- 
sure, my uneasiness in the country where I am 
arises rather from the society than the solitude of 
it. To be obliged to receive and return visits 
from and to a circle of neighbours, who, through 
diversity of age or inclinations, can neither be en- 
tertaining nor serviceable to us, is a vile loss of 
time, and a slavery from which a man should de- 
liver himself, if possible : for why must I lose the 
remaining part of my life because they have thrown 
away the former parts of theirs ? It is to me an 
insupportable affliction, to be tormented with the 
narrations of a set of people, who are warm in 
their expressions of the quick relish of that plea- 
sure which their dogs and horses have a more 
delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest 
and abhor that damnable doctrine and position of 
the necessity of a bumper, though to one's own 
toast; for though it' be pretended that these deep 
potations are used only to inspire gayety, they cer- 
tainly drown that cheerfulness which would sur- 
vive a moderate circulation. If at these, meet- 
ings it were left to every stranger either to fill 
his glass according to his own inclination, or to 
make his retreat when he finds he has been suffi- 
ciently obedient to that of others, thes^ientertain- 
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ihents would be governed with more good sense, 
and consequently with mare good breeding, than 
at present they are. Indeed, where any of the 
guests are known to measure their fame or plea-> 
sure by their glass, proper exhortations might be 
used to these to push their fortunes in this sort 
of reputation; but,. where it is unseasonably in- 
sisted on to a modest stranger, this drench may 
be said to be swallowed with the same necessity 
as if it had been tendered in the horn for that pur* 
pose,* with this aggravating circumstance, that it 
distresses the eniertainer's guest in the same de- 
gree as it relieves his horses. 

^To attend without impatience an account of 
five-barred gates, double ditches, and precipices^ 
and to survey the orator with desiring eyes, is to 
xne extremely difficult, but absolutely necessary, 
to be upon tolerable terms with him ; but then 
the occasional bursting out into laughter is of all 
other accomplishments the most requisite. I 
confess at present I have not that command of 
these convulsions as is necessary to be good com- 
pany ; therefore I beg you would publish this let- 
ter, and let me be known all at once for a queer 
fellow, and avoided. It is monstrous to me, that 
we who are given to reading and calm con versa-, 
tion •hould ever be visited by these roarers ; but 
they think they themselves, as neighbours, may 
come into our rooms with the same right that 
they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 

* Your institution of clubs I havcalways admir- 
ed, in wliich you constantly endeavoured the union 
of the metaphorically defunct, that is, such as are 
neither serviceable to the busy and enterprising 
part of mankind, nor entertaining to the retired 
and speculative. There should certainly therefore 

* A horn is used to administer potions to horses. 
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in each couhty be established a club of thepersons' 
whose conversations I have described, who^ for 
their own private, as also the public emolumentr 
should exclucle, and be excluded, all other socie-< 
ty^ Their attire should be the same with their 
huntsmen's, and none should be admitted into 
this green conversation-piec€, except he had 
broke his collar-bone thrice. A broken rib or 
two might also admit a man without the least op- 
position. The president must necessarily have 
broken his neck, and have been taken up dead 
once or twice : for the more maims this brother- 
hood shall have met with, the easier will their 
conversation flow and keep up '; and when any one 
of these vigorous invalids had finished his narra- 
tion of the collar-bone, this naturally would intro- 
duce the history of the ribs. Besides, the differ- 
ent circumstances of their falls and fractures 
would help to prolong and diversify their rela- 
tions. There should also be another club of such 
men, who had not succeeded so well in maiming 
themselves, but are however in the constant pur- 
Suit of these aceomplishments. I would by no 
' means be suspected, by what I have said, to tra- 
duce in general the body of fox-hunters: for 
whilst I look upon a reasonable creature full speed 
after a pack of dogs by way of pleasure, and not of 
business, I shall always make honourable men- 
tion of it. 

*But the most irksome conversation of all others 
I have met within the neighbourhood, has been 
among two or three of your travellers ,wh6 have 
overlooked men and manners, and have passed 
through France and Italy with the same observation 
that the carriers and stage coachmen do through 
Great Britain; that is, their stops and stages 
kave been regulated according to the liquor they 
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have met with in their passage. They indeed re- 
member the nani^es of abundance of places, with 
the particular fineries of certain churches; but 
their distinguishing mark is certain prettiness 
of foreign languages, the meaning of which they 
cpuld have better expressed in their own. The 
entertainment of these fine observers^ Shakspeare 
has described to consist 

'* In talking of the Alps and Appenines, 
The Pyrenean, and the River Po :" 

and then concludes with a sigh, 

" Now this is w?>rshipful society P' 

« I would not be thought in all this to hate such 
honest creatures as dogs ; I am only unhappy that L 
cannot partake in their diversions. But I love them 
so well, as dogs, that I often go with my pockets 
stuffed with bread to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours' houses. 
There is in particular a young hound of great ex- 
pectation, vivacity, and enterprise, that attends my 
flights wherever he spies me. This creature ob- 
serves hiy countenance, and behaves himself accor- 
dingly* His mirth, his frolic,'and joy,upon the sight 
of me has been observed, and I have been grave- 
ly desired not to encourage him so much, for it 
spoils his parts; but! think he shows them suffi- 
ciently in the several boundings, friskings, and 
scourings, when he makes his court to me : but I 
foresee in a little time he and I must keep^compa- 
ny with one another only, for we are fit for no 
other in these parts. Having informed you how 
I do pass my time in the country where 1 am, I 
must proceed to tell you how I would pass it, had 
I such a fortune as would put me above the ob- 
servance of ceremony and custom. 

VOL. YllU L 
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My scheme of a country life then should be as 
follows. As I am happy m three or four veiy 
agreeable friends, these L would constantly have 
with me ; and the freedom we took with one ano- 
thei^at school and the university, we would main- 
tain and exert upon all occasions with great cour- 
age. There should be certain hours of the day 
to be employed in reading, during which time it 
should be impossible for any one of us to enter 
the other's chamber, unless by storm. After this 
we would communicate the trash or treasure we 
had met with, with our own reflections upon the 
matter ; the justness of which we would contro- 
vert with good-humoured warmth, and never 
spare one another out of that complaisant spirit of 
conversation, which makes others aHirm and deny 
the same matter in a quarter of an hour. , If any 
of the neighbouring gentlemen, not of our turn, 
should take it in their heads to visit me, I should 
look upon these persons in the same degree ene- 
mies to my particular state of happiness, as ever 
the French weVe to that of the public, and I would 
be at an annual expense in spies to observe their 
motions. Whenever I should be surprised with a 
visit, as J hate drinking, I would be brisk in 
swilling bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
better to trouble others with my impertinence, 
than to be troubled myself with theirs. The 
necessity of an inhrmary makes me resolve to 
fall to that project ; and as we should be but five, 
the terrors of an involuntary separation, which 
our number cannot so well admit of, would make 
us exert ourselves in opposition to all the parti- 
culars mentioned in your institution of that equi- 
table confinement. This my way of life I know 
would subject me to the imputation of a morose, 
covetous, and singular fellow. These and all 
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other hard words, with all manner of insipid 
jests, and all other reproach, would be matter of 
mirth to me and my friends : besides, I would de- 
stroy the application of the epithets morose and 
covetous, by a yearly relief of my undeseryedly 
necessitous neighbours, and by treating my 
friends and domestics with a humanity that should 
express the obligation to lie rather on my side ; 
and as for the word singular, I was alwaj^s of 
opinion every man must be so, to be what one 
would desire him. 

Your very humble servant, 

J. R.*. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' About two years ago I was called upon 
by the younger part of a country family, by my 
mother's side related to me, to visit Mr.Xamp* 
bellt, the dumb man ; for they told me that that 
was chiefly what brought them to town, having 
heard wonders of him in Essex. I, who always 
wanted faith in matters of that kind, was not easily 
prevailed on to go ; but^ lest they should take it 

* This letter "was probablv written by Steele's fellow coUe*^ 
{Tan and friend, the Rev. Mv. Uichard Parker. This accom- 
plished scholar was for many years yicar of Embleton, in Nor- 
thumberland, a living in the gift of Merlon college, where he 
and Steele lived in the most cordial familiarity. Not relishing 
the raral sports of Bamboroughshire,. he declined the inter- 
change of visits with most of the hospitable gentlemen in his 
j^eip^iwourhood : who, invigorated by their diversions,^ indulg- 
ed m copious meals, and were apt to be vociferous in their 
jnirth, and over importunate with their guests, to join in their 
*«onTiviality. 

t Duncan Campbell announced himself to the public as a 
Scotch highlandet*, gifted with the second sight. He was, or 
pretended to be, deaf and dumb, and succeeded in making a 
fortune to himself, by practising; for some years on the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar in the ignominious character of a fortune- 
teller. 
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ill, I went "With them ; when, to my surprise, Mr- 
Campbell related all their past life ; in short, had 
he not been prevented, such a discovery would 
have come out as would have ruined the next de- 
sign of their coming to town, viz, buying wedding 

clothes. Oar names though he never heard 

of us before-^-and we endeavoured to conceal 

were as faniiliar tb him as to ourselves. To 

be sure, Mf . Spectator, he is a very learned and 
wise man. Being impatient to know my fortune, 
having paid my respects in a family Jacobus, he 
told me (after his manner) among several other 
things, that in a year and nine months I should 
fall ill of a new fever, be given over by my phy- 
sician's, but should with much difficulty recover : 
that, the first time I took the air afterwards, I 
should be addressed to by a young gentleman of a 
plentiful fortune, good sense, anc^ a generous 
spirit Mr. Spectator, he is the purest man in the 
world, for all he said is come to pass, and I am the 
happiest; she in Kent. I have been in quest of 
Mr. Campbell these three months, and cannot 
find him out.^ Now, hearing you are a dumb 
man too, I thought you might correspond, and 
be able to tell me something ; for I think myself 
highly obliged to make his fortune, as he has 
mine. It is very possible your worship, who has 
spies all over this town, can inform me how to 
send to him. If you can, I beseech you be as 
speedy as possible, and you will highly oblige 
Your constant reader and admirer, 

DULCIBELLA ThANKLEY.* 

Ordered, That the inspector I employ about 
wonders inquire at the Golden-Lion, opposite to 
the Half-Moon tavern in Drury-lane, into th^. 
merits of this silent sage^ and report accordingly. 

T. 
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No 475. THURSDAY, SEPT. 4, 1712. 



Qua res in se neque consilium, neque tnodum 
Mabtt uUum, earn consilio regere non potes* 
• ' ^ Ter. Eun. Act J. Sc. 1. 

The thing that in itself has neither measure nor considera- 
tion, counsel cannot rule. 

It is an old observation, which has been made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themselves 
with their sovereign, than promote his reaj ser- 
vice, that they accommodate their counsels to his 
inclinations, and advise him to such actions only 
as his heart is naturally set upon. The' privy 
counsellor of one in love must observe the same 
conduct, unless he would forfeit the friendship of 
the person who desires his advice. I have known 
several odd cases of this nature. Hipparchus 
was going to marry a common woman, but being 
resolved to do nothing without the advice of his 
friend Philander, he consulted him upon the occa- 
sion. Philander told Ijim his mind freely, and 
I'epresented his mistress to him in such strong 
colours, that the next morning he redcived a 
challenge for his pains, apd before twelve o'clock 
was run through the body by the man who had 
asked his advice. Celia was more prudent on the 
like occasion. She desired Leohilla to give her 
opinion freely upon the young fellow who made 
liis addresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told 
her with great frankness, that she looked upon 

him as one of the most worthless Celia, for- 

seeing what a character she was to expect, begged 
her not to go on, for that she had be«n privately 
married to him above a fortnight. The truth of it 
iS) a woman seldom asks advice before she has 

l2 
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* bought her wedding clothes. When' she has 
made her own choice, for form's sake &he sends a 
conge d*elire to her friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and motives 
that set people at work on these occasions, and put 
them upon asking advice which they never intend 
to take ; I look upop it to be none of the leasts 
that they are incapable of keeping a secret which 
is so very pleasing to them. A girl longs to tell 
her confidante^ that she hopes to be married in a 
little time ; and, in order to talk of the pretty fel- 
low that dwells so much in her thoughts, asks her 
very gravely,^ what she would advise her to do in 
a case of so much difficulty. Why else should 
Melissa, who had not a thousand pounds in the 
world, ga into every quarter of the town to ask 
her acquaintance, whether they would advise her 
to take Tom Townly, that made his addresses to 
her with an estate of five thousand a«year I It is 
very pleasant, on this occasion, to hear the lady 
propose her doubts, and to see the pains she is at * 
to get over them. 

I must not here omit a practice which is in use 
among the vainer part of our sex, who will ofteu 
ask a friend's advice in relation to a fortune whoni 
they are never like to come at. Will Honey- 
comb, who is nojKv on the verge of threescore, 
took me aside not long since, and asked me in his 
most serious, look, whether I would advise him to 
marry my lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is 
jone of the greatest fortunes about town. I stared 
him full in the face upon so strange a question ; 
upon which he immediately gave me an inventory 
ol* her jewels and estate, adding that he was re- 
solved to do nothing in a matter of such conse- 

, quence without my approbation. Fyiding he 
would have an answer, I told him if he could g;et 
the lady's consent, he had mine. This is about 
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the tenth match which, to my knowledge, Will 
has consulted his friends upon, without ever open* 
ing his mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the fol- 
lowing letter, which comes to me from some nota- 
bffe young female scribe, who, by the contents of 
it, seems to have carried matters so far, that she 
is ripe for asking advice : but as I would not 
lose her good will, nor forfeit the reputation 
which I have with her for wisdom, I shall only 
communicate the letter to the public, without re- 
turning afiy answer, to it. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Now, sir, the thing is this ; Mr. Shapely 
is the prettiest gentleman about town. He is very 
tall, but not too tall neither. He dances like an 
angel. His mouth is made I do not know how, 
but it is the prettiest that I ever saw in my life. 
He is* always laughing, for he ha^ an infinite deal 
of wit. If you did but see how he rolls his stock- 
ings I He has a thousand pretty fancies, and I am 
sure, if you saw him, you would like him. He is 
a very good scholar, and can talk Latin as fast as 
English. I wish you could but see him dancq* 
Now you must understand poor Mr. Shapely has 
no estate ; but how can he help that, you know ? 
And yet my friends are so unreasonable as to be 
^ways teasing me about him, because he has no 
estate ; but I am sure he has that that is better 
,than an estate ; for he is a good-natured,mgenious, 
modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome man ; and 
1 am obliged to him for his civilities ever since I 
saw him. 1 forgot to tell you that he has black 
eyes, and looks upon me now and then as if he had 
tears in them. And yet my friends are so unrea,- 
sonable, that they would have me be uncivil to 
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him. I have a good portion which they cannot 
hinder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the 29th 
day of August next, and am therefore 'willing to 
settle in the world as soon as I can, and so is INSr. 
Shapely. But every body I advise with here is 
poor Mr. Shapely 's enemy. I desire therefore 
you will give me your advice, for I know you are 
a wise man ; and if you advise me well, I, am re- 
solved to follow it. I heartily wish you could see 
him dance ; and am, 

Sir, ^, 

Your most humble servant, 

B, D. 
' He loves your Spectators mightily/ 
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Luoidus ordo. 

HoR. Ars Poet. 41. 
Method ^ves light 

Among my daily papers which I bestow on the 
public, there are some which are written with re- 
gularity and method, and others that run out into 
the wildness of those con^poaitions which go by 
the name of essays. As for the first, I have the 
whole scheme of the discourse in my mind before 
I set pen to paper. In the other kind of writing,, 
it is sufficient that I have several thoughts on a 
subject, without troubling myself to range them 
in such order, that they may seem to grow out of 
one another, and be disposed under the proper 
heads. Seneca and Montaigne are patterns for 
■writing in this last kind, as Tully and Aristotle 
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excel in the othe^\ ^yhen I read an author of 
genius who writes without method, I fancy my- 
self in a wood that abounds with a great many 
noble objects, rising one among another in tl^e 
greatest confusion and disorder. When I read a 
methodical discourse, I am in a regular planta- 
tion, and can place myself in its several, centres, 
so as to take a view of all the lines and walks that 
are struck from them. You may ramble in the 
one a whole day together, and every moment dis- 
cover something or other that is new to you ; but 
when you have done, you will have but a confuised 
imperfect notion of the place : in the other your 
eye commands the whole prospect, and gives you 
such an idea of it as is not easily worn out of the 
memory. 

Irregularity and want of method are only sup- 
'portable in men of great learning^ or genius, who 
are often too full to be exact, and therefore 
choose to throw down their pearls in' heaps before 
the reader, rather than be at the pains of stringing 
them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both in re- 
spect to the writer and the reader.. In regard to 
the first, it is a great help to his invention. 
When a man has planned his discourse, he finds 
a great many thoughts rising put of every head, 
that do not offer themselves upon the general 
survey of a subject. His thoughts are at the 
same time more intelligible, and better discover 
their drift and meaning, when they are placed in 
their proper lights, and follow one another in a 
regular series, than when they are thrown toge- 
ther without order ana connexion. There is al- 
ways an obscurity in confusion ; and the same 
sentence that would have enlightened the reader 
in one part of a discourse, /perplexes him in ano- 
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then. For the same reason, likewise) every 
thought in a methodical discourse, shows itself in 
its greatest beauty, as the several figures in a. 
* piece of painting receive new grace from their 
dispositipn in the picture. The advantages of a 
reader from a methodical discourse are corres- 
pondent with those of the writer. He compre- 
hends every thing easily, takes it in with pleasure, 
and retains it long. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary con- 
yersation than in writing, provided a man would 
talk to make himself understood. I, who hear a 
thousand coffee-house debates every day, am ve- 
ry sensible of this want of method in the thoughts 
of my honest countrymen. There is not one dis- 
pute in ten which is managed in those schools oC 
politics, where, after the three first sentences, th& 
question is not entirely lost. Our disputants put 
me in mind of the scuttle-fish, that when he is 
unable] to extricate himself blackens all the wa- 
ter' about him until he becomes invisible. The 
man who* does not know how to methodise his 
thoughts, has always, to borrow a phrase from the 
Dispensary, * a barren superfluity of words ;* the 
fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immc- 
thodical disputants of any that has fallen under my 
observation. Tom has read enough to make him 
very impertinent : his knowledge is sufficient to 
raise doubts, but not to clear them. It is pity 
that he has so much learning, or that he has not a 
great deal more. With these qualifications Tom 
sets up for a free-thinker, finds a great many 
things to blame in the constitution of his country, 
and gives shrewd intimations, that he does not be- 
lieve another world. In short. Puzzle is an athe- 
ist as much as his parts will give him leave. He 
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lias got about half a dozen common-place topics, 
into "which he never fails to turn the conversation^ 
-whatever was the occasion of it. Though the 
matter in debate be about Douay of Denain, it is 
ten to one but h^lf his discourse runs upon the 
unreasonableness of bigotry and priestcraft. This 
makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all those who 
liave less sense than himself, and the contempt of 
all those who have more. There is none in town 
-whom Tom dreads so much as- my friend Will 
Dry. Will, who is acquainted with Tom's logic, 
iirhen he finds him running off the question, cuts 
him short with a * What then ? We allow all this 
to be true; but what is it U> our present purpose?* 
I have known Tom eloquent half an hour togeth- 
er, and triumphing, as he thought, in the superi- 
ority of the argument, when he has been nonplus- 
sed on a sudden by Mr. Dry's desiring him to teH 
the company what it was that he endeavoured to 
,prove. In short. Dry is a man of a clear method- 
ical head, but few words, and gains the same ad- 
vantage over Puzzle that a small body of regular 
troops would gain over a numberless undiscipli- 
;Qed militia C 
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^n me ludit amabilia 

huania? audire et^videor pios 

JSrrare per lucos*, amana 

Qtios et aq%M subeitnt et aurcs 

Hob. 3 Od. iv. 5. 

D oes airy fancy cheat 
My* mind well pleas'd with the deceit ? 
r seem to bear, I seem to move, ' 
And wander through the happy grove, 
Where smooth spcings flow, and murrn'ring breeze 
Wantons through the waving trees. 

Creech. 



* SIR, 

* Having lately read your essay on The Plea- 
sures of the Imagination, I was so taken with your 
thoughts upon some of our English gardens, that 
Icdnnot forbear troubling you with a letter upon 
that subject. I am one, you must know, who am 
looked upon as a humorist in gardening. I have 
several acres about my house, which /I call my 
garden, and which a skilful gardener would not 
know what to call. It is a confusion of kitchen 
and parterre, orchard and flower gai'den, which lie 
so mixt and interwoven with one another, that if a 
foreigner, who had seen nothing of our country, 
should be conveyed into my garden at his first 
landing, he would look upon it as a natural wilder- 
ness, and one of the uncultivated parts of our 
country. My flowers grow up in several parts of 
the garden in the greatest luxuriancy and profu- 
sion. I am so far from bdng fond of any particu- 
lar one, by reason of its rarity, that if I meet with 
any one in a field which pleases me, I give it a 
place in my garden. By this means, when a. 
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stranger walks with me, he is surprised to see 
several large spots of ground covered with ten 
thousand different colours, and has often singled 
out flowers that he might have met with under a 
common hedge in a field, or in a meadow, as some 
of the greatest beauties of the place. The only 
jnethod I observe in this particular, is to range in 
the same quarter the products of the same sea- 
son, that they may make their appearance togeth- 
er, and compose a picture of the greatest variety. 
There is the same irregularity in my plantations, 
which run into as great a wilderness as the|r na- 
ture will permit. I take in none that do not natu-o 
rally rejoice in the soil; and am pleased, when I 
am walking in a labyrinth of my own raising, not 
to know whethei' the next tree I shall meet with 
is an apple or an oak, an elm or a pear-tree. My 
kitchen has likewise its particular quarters as- 
signed it; for, besides the wholesome luxury 
which that place abounds with, I have always 
thought a kitchen-garden a more pleasant sight 
than the finest orangery or artificial green-house, 
I love to see every thing in its perfection ; and 
am more pleased to survey my rows of colworts 
and cabbages, with a thousand nameless pot-herbs, 
springing up in their full fragrancy and verdure, 
than to see the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering in an air 
and soil that are not adapted to them. I must not 
amit, that there is a fountain rising in the Upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering 
rill, and administers to the pleasure as well as the 
plenty of the place. I have so conducted it, that 
it visits most of my plantations ; and have taken ' 
particular care to let it run in the same manner 
as it would do in an open field, so that it generally 
passes through banks of violets and primvoses, 
VOL. vni. M 
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plats of willovj^, or other plants, that seem to be 6f 
its own producing. There is another circum- 
stance in which I am very particular, or, as mf 
neighbours call mc, very whimsical : as my gar- 
den invites into it all the birds of the country, by 
offering them the convcnicbcy of springs and 
shades, solitude and shelter, I do not suffer any 
one to destroy their nests in the spring, or drive 
them from their usual haunts in^ fruit-time ; I 
value my garden more for being full of blackbirds 
than cherries, and very frankly give theni fruit for 
their songs. By this means I have always the 
music of the season in its perfection, and am high- 
ly delighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping 
about my /walks, and shooting before my eyes' 
across the several little glades and alleys that I 
pass through. I think there ar^ as many kinds 
of gardening as of poetry ; your makers of par- 
terres and flower-gardens are epigrammatists and 
somieteers in this art ; contrivers of bowers and 
grottos, treillages and cascades are romance wri- 
ters. Wise and London are oiir heroic poets ; 
zind if) as a critic, I may single out any passage of 
their works to commend, I shall take notice of 
that part in the upper garden at Kensington, 
which was at first nothing but a gravel pit. It 
must have been a fine genius for gardening that 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly 
liollow into so beautiful an area, and to have hit 
the eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene 
as that which it is now wrought into. To give 
this particular spot of ground the greater eflfect, 
they have made a very pleasing contrast ; for, as 
on one side bfthe walk you see this hoUow basin> 
with its several little plantations, lying so conve- 
niently under the eye of the beholder, on the oth- 
er .side of it there appears a seeming mount, made 
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up of trees rising one higher than another^ in pro- 
portion as they approach the centre. A specta- 
tor, who has not heard this account of it, would 
think this circular mount was not only a real one, 
but that it had been actually scooped out of that 
hollow space which I have before mentioned. I 
never yet met with any one, who has walked in this 
garden, who was not struck with that part of it 
which I have here mentioned. As for myself, you 
will find, by the account which I have already gi- 
ven you, that my compositions in gardening are 
Altogether after the Pindaric manner, and run into 
the beautiful wildness of nature, without affectinf^ 
the nicer elegancies of art. What I am now go^ 
ing to mention will, perhaps, deserve your attcn^ 
tion more than any thing I have yet said. I find 
that, in the discourse which I spoke of at the be>- 
ginning of my letter, you are against filling an En^- 
glish garden with ever greens ; and indeed I am 
so far of' your opinion, that I can by no means think 
the verdure of an evergreen comparable to that 
which shoots out annually, and clothes our tree!& 
in the summer season* But I have often wonder^ 
ed that those who, are like myself, and love to live 
in gardens, have never thought of contriving a 
winter garden, which would consist of such trees 
only as never cast their leaves. We have very of^ 
ten little snatches of sunshine and fair weather in 
the most uncomfortable parts of the year, and have 
frequently several days in November and January 
that are as agreeable as any in the finest months. 
At such times, therefore, I think there could not 
be a greater pleasure than to walk in such a winter 
garden as I have proposed. In the summer sea* 
son the whole country blooms, and is a kind of 
garden ; for which reason we are not so sensible 
of ^hose beauties that at this time may be every 
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where met with; but^hen nature is in her deso 
lation, and presents us with nothing but bleak and 
barren prospects, there is something unspeakably 
cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered witli 
trees that Smile amidst all the rigour of winter, 
and give us a view of the most gay season in the 
midst of that which is the most dead and melan- 
choly. I have so far indulged myself in this 
thought, that I have set apart a whole acre of 
ground for the executing of it. The walls are co- 
vered with ivy instead of vines. / The laurel, the 
horn-beam, and the holly, with many other trees 
and plants of the same nature, grow so thick in it, 
that you cannot imagine a more lively scene. The 
glowing redness of the berries, with which they 
are hung at this^ time, vies with the verdure of 
their leaves, and is apt to inspire the heart of the 
beholder with that vernal delight wluch you have 
somewhere taken notice of in your former papers. 
It is very pleasant,|at the same time^ to see the se- 
veral kinds of birds retiring^ into this little green 
spot, and enjoying themselves among the branch- 
es ^d foliage, when my great garden, which I 
have before . mentioned to you, does not afford a 
single leaf for their shelter. 

< You must know, sir, that I look upon the 
pleasure which we take in a garden as one of the 
most innocent delights in human life. A garden 
was the habitation of our first parents before the 
fall. It is naturally apt to fill the mind with calm- 
ness and tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent 
passions at rest. It gives us a great insight into 
the contrivance and wisdom of Providence, and 
suggests innumerable subjects for meditation. 
1 cannotibut think the very complacency and sa- 
tisfactidn which a man takes in these works of na-^ 



ture,*to be a laudable, if not a virtuous, habit of 
i:i(iind. For all which reasons I hope you will 
pardon the length of my present letter. 

I am, 
C. Sir, &c.* 
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Usui 
Qftem penea arbitrium est, etjus et normi 

HoR. Ars Poet T. 7i* 

Fashion, sole ftrbitrew of dtess. 
< MR. 81PECTAT0R, 

< It happened lately that a friend of mine, 
vho had many things to buy for his family, would 
oblige me to walk with him to tlie shops. H© 
n^s ver^ nice in his way, and fond of having 
every thing shown; which at first made me very 
uneasy ; but, as his humour still continued, th^ 
things which I had been staring at along with him 
began to fill my head, and led me into a set of 
amusing thoughts concerning them. . 

' I fancied it must be very surprising to any 
one who enters into a detail of fashions to consi- 
der how far the vanity of mankind has laid itself 
out in dress, what a prodigious number of peoplp 
it maintains, and what a circulation of money it 
occasions. Providence in this case makes use of 
the folly which we will not give up, and it be- 
comes instrumental to the support of those whp 
are willing to labour. Hence it is that fringe- 
makers, lacemen, tircrwomen, and a number of 

h2 
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Other trades, which would be useless ih a simple 
state of nature, draw their subsistence ; though 
it is seldom seen that such as these are extremely 
rich, because their original fault of being founded 
upon vanity keeps them poor by the light incon- 
stancy of its nature. The yariableness of fashion 
turns the stream of business, which flows from it, 
now into one channel, and anon into another ; so 
that the different sets of people sink or flourish 
in their turns by itr , 

< From the shops we retired to the tavern, 
where I found my friend express so much satis- 
faction for the bargains he had made, that my 
moral reflections (if I told them) might have 
passed for a reproof; so I chose rather to fall in 
with him, and let the discourse run upon the use 
of fashions. 

' Here we remember^id hqw much man i& go- 
yenied by his senses; how lively he is struck by 
the objects which appear to him in an agreeable 
manner, how much clothes contribute to make 
us agreeable objects, and how much we owe it to 
ourselves that we should appear so. 

* We considered man as belonging to societies; 
societies as formed of different ranks distinguish- 
ed by habits, that all proper duty or respect might 
attend theif appearance. 

f We took notice of several advantages which 
. are met with in the occurrences of conversation ; 
how the 1)ashful man has been sometimes sp 
raised, as to express himself with an air of free- 
dom when he imagines that his habit introduces 
hini to company with a becoming manner j and 
i^gain, how a fool in fine clothes shall be suddenly 
heard with attention, till he has betrayed himself; 
whereas a man of sense, appearing with a ^ress 
of negligence, shall be but coldly received till he 
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be proved by time, and estoblished in a character. 
Such things as these we could recollect to have 
happened to our own knowledge so vety often, 
that we concluded the author had his reasons,^ 
who advises his son to go in dress rather above 
his fortune than under it. 

^ At last the subject seemed so considerable, 
that it was proposed to have a repository built 
for fashions, as there are chambprs for medals and 
other rarities. The building may be shaped as 
that which stands among the pyramids, in the 
form of a woman's head. This may be raised 
upon pillars, whose ornaments shall bear a just 
relation to the design. Thus there may be an 
imitation of fringe carved in the base, a sort of 
appearance of lace in the frieze, and a represen- 
tation of curling locks, with bows of ribbon slop- 
ing over them, may fill up the work of the cor- 
nice. The inside may be divided into two apart- 
ments appropriated to each sex. The apart- 
ments may be filled with shelves, on which boxes 
are to stand as regularly as books in a library. 
These are to have folding doors, which, being 
opened, you are to behold a baby dressed out in 
some fashion which has flourished, and standing 
lipon ^ pedestal, where the time of its reign is 
marked down. For its further regulation, let i% 
be ordered, that every one who invents a fashion 
, shall bring in his box, whose front he may at 
pleasure have either worked or painted with 
some amorous or gay device, that, like books with 
gilded leaves and covers, it may the sooner draw 
the eyes of the beholders. And to the end that 
^hesemay'be preserved with all due care, let 
l^ere be a keeper appointed, who shall be a gen- 
tleman (qualified with a competent knowledge in 
x:iotbes ; so that by this means the place will be a 
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" All ye Venuses, Gracee, and Cupids attend : 

See, prepared to yo^r hands 

Darts, torches, and bi^nds : 
Yoat weapons here ehoose, and jour empire extend.** 

I am, 8iR» 
Yoar most humbje servant, 

A.B/ 

The proposal of my correspondent X cannot but 
look upon as an ingenious method of placing per? 
sons (wh^se parts make them ambitions to exert 
themselves in frivolous things) in a rank by them- 
selves. In order to this^ I would propose that 
there be a board of directors of the fashionable 
society ; and, because it is a matter of too much 
weight for a private man to determine alone, I 
should be highly obliged to my correspondents if 
they could give in lists of persons qualified for 
this trust. If the chief coffee-houses, the eon'* 
versations of which places are carried on by per** 
sons, each of whom has his little number of foI<« 
lowers and -admirers, would name from amoDg 
themselves two or three to be inserted, theyr 
should be put up with great faithfulness. Old 
beaux are to be represented in the first place 9 
but a$ that sect, with relation to dress, is almost 
extinct, it will, I fear, be absolutely necessary to 
take in all time-servers, properly so deemed; 
that is, such as, without any conviction of con-* 
science, or view of interest, change with the 
world, and that merely from a terror of being out 
of fashion. Such also, who from facility of tem^ 
per and too much obsequiousness, are vicious 
against their will, and follow leaders whom thef 
do not approve, for want of courage to go their 
own way, are capable persons for this superin- 
tenc^mcy. Those who are loth to grow old, or 
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-would do any thing contrary to the course and or- 
der of things, out of fondness to be in fashion, are 
proper candidates. To conclude, those who ar^ 
in fashion without ap^rent merit, must be sup« \ 
posed to have latent qualities, which would ap- -* ^ 
pear in a post of direction ; and therefore are to [ 
be regarded in forming these lists. Any, who 
^all be pleased according to those, or ^hat fur- 
ther qualifications may occur to himself, to send 
a list, is desired to do it within fourteen days after 
this date. 

N.B. The place of the physician to this so- 
ciety, according to the last-mentioned qualifica- 
tion, is already engaged. T* 
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-."■^Dare jura mantis. 

HoR. Ars Poet. 398. 

To regulate the matrimonuU life. 

Many are the epistles I every day receive from 
husbands who complain of vanity, pride, but, 
above all, ill-nature in their wives. I cannot tell 
how it is, but I think I see in all their letters that 
[^the cause of their uneasiness is in themselves ; 
und indeed I have hardly ever observed the mar- 
ried condition unhappy, but for want of judgment 
")r temper in the man. The truth is, we gene- 
■^lly make love m a style, and with sentiments 
cry unfit for ordinary life : they are half thea- 
^ical and half romantic. By this means we 
iise our imaginations to wjiat is not to be ex- 
'".ted in human life; and, because we did tot 
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beforehand think of the creature we ^e en- 
amoured of, as subject to dishonour, age, sick- 
ness, impatience, or sullenness, but altogether 
considered her as the object of joy ; buman na- 
#• ture itself is often imputed to her as her parti- . 
cular ipaperfection, or defect. 

I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in- 
all occurrences of life, but more esi^ecially in the 
domestic, or matrimonial part of it, to preserve 
always a disposition to be pleased. This cannot 
be supported but by considering things in their 
right light, and as Nature has formed them, and 
not as our own fancies or appetites would have 
them. He then who took a young lady to his 
bed, with no other consideration than the expec- 
tation of scenes of dalliance, and thought of her 
(as I said before) only as she was to administer 
to the gratification of desire ; as that desire flags, 
will, without her fault, think her charms and her 
merit abated ; from hence must follow indiffer- 
ence, dislike, peevishness and rage. But the 
man who brings his reason to support his passion, 
and beholds what he loves, as liable to all the ca- 
lamities of human life, both in body and mind, and 
even at the best what must bring upon him new 
cares, and new relations : such a lover, I say, will 
form himself accordingly, and adapt his mind to 
the nature of his circumstances. This latter per- 
son will be prepared to be a father, a friend, an 
advocate, a steward for people yet unborn, and 
has proper affections ready for every incident in 
the marriage state. Such a man can hear the 
cries of children with pity instead of anger ; and, 
when they run over his head, he is not disturbed 
at their noise, but is glad pf their mirth and 
health. Tom Trusty has told me, that he thinks 
it doubles his attention to the most intricate affair 
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he is about) to hear his childreny for whom all his 
cares are applied, make a noise in the next room : 
on the other side, Will Sparkish cannot put on 
his pdrriwig, or adjust his cravat at the glass, for 
the noise of thbse damned nurses and squalling 
brats ; and then ends with a gallant reflection 
upon the comforts of matrimony, runs out of the 
hearing, atid drives to the chocolate-house, 

* According as the husband is disposed in him- 
self, every circumstance of his life is to give him 
torment or pleasure. When the affection is well 
placed, and supported by the considerations of 
duty, honour, and friendship, which are in the 
highest degree engaged in this alliance, there 
can nothing rise in the common course of life, or 
from the blows or favours of fortune, in which a 
man will not find matters of some delight un- 
known to a single condition. 

* He who sincerely loves his wife and family, 
and studies to improve that affection in himself, 
conceives pleasure from the most indifferent 
things ; while the married man, who has not bid 
adieu to the fashions and false gallantries of the 
town, is perplexed with every thing around him* 
In both these cases men cannot, indeed, make a 
sillier figure, than in repeating such pleasures 
and pains to the rest of the world ; but I speak 
of them only, as they sit upon those who are In- 
volved in there. As I visit all sorts %f people, I 
cannot indeed but smile, when the good lady tells 
her husband what extraordinary things the child 
spoke since he went out. No longer than yester- 
day I was prevailed with to go home with a fond 
husband ; and his wife told him, that his son, of 
his own head, when the clock in the parlour 
str^ick two, said papa would come home to dinner 
presently. While the father has him in a rap* 

VOL. VIII. N 
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tfave'm his arms, and is drowning him with kisses, 
the wife tells ^ne he is* but just four years old. 
Then they both struggle for him, and bring him 
up to me, a'hd repeat his observation of two 
o'clock. I was called upon, t)y looks upon the 
child, and then at me, to say something ; and I 
told the father that this remark of the infant of 
his coming home, and joining the time with iv 
was a certain indication that he would be a great 
historian and chronologer. They arc neither of 
them fools, yet received my compliment with 
great acknowledgment of my prescience. I fared 
very well at dinner, and heard many other nota- 
ble sayings of their hek, which would have given 
very little entertainment to one less turned to re- 
flection than I was : but it was a pleasing specu- 
lation to remark on the happiness of a l»fe, in 
which things of no moment give occasion of 
Lope, self-satisfaction, and triumph. On the 
other hand, I have known an ill-natured cox- 
comb, who has hardly improved in any thing but 
bulk, for want of this disposition, silence the 
whole family as a set of silly women and children^ 
for recounting things which were really above hia 
own capacity. 

When I say all this, I cannot deny but there are 
perverse jades that fall to men's lot^, with whom 
it requires more' than common proficiency in phi- 
losophy to be able to live. When these are joined 
to men of warm spirits, without temper or leam^ 
ing, they are frequently corrected with stripes; 
but one of our famous lawyers* is of opinion, that 
thiS' ought to be used sparingly ; as 1 xemember, 
those are his very words : but as it is proper ta 
draw some spiritual use out of allafflictionsy I 

•^Bracton, 
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should ntther recommend to those who arc visited 
•with womep ©f spirit, to form themselves for the 
world by patience at home. Socrates, who is by 
«dl accounts the undoubted head of the sect of the 
hen-pecked, owned and acknowledged that he 
tjwcd ^reat part of his virtue to the exercise 
which his useful wife constantly gave it. There 
are several good instructions may be drawn from 
iiis wise answers \.o the people of less fortitude 
than liimself on her subject. A friend, with in- 
dignation, asked how so good a man could live 
vith so violent a creature ? He observed to him, 
that they who learn to keep a good seaton horse- 
back, mount the least manageable they can get ; 
;and, when they have mastered them, they are sure 
•never to be discomposed on the backs of steeds 
less restive. At several times, to different per- 
sons, on the same subject he has said, * My dear 
friend, you are beholden to Xantippe, that I bear 
so well your flying out in a dispute/ To another, 
* My hen clacks Very much, but she^ brings me 
xhickens. They that live in a trading street are 
not disturbed at the passage of carts.' I would 
have, if possible, a wise man be contented with 
his lot, even with a shrew ; for, though he cannot 
make her better, ho may, you see, make himself 
better by Jier means. 

But, instead.ofpursuIng.my design of display- 
ing conjugal love in its natural beauties and at^ 
tractions, I am got into tales to the disadvantage 
•of that state of life. 1 must say, therefore, that I 
am verily persuaded, that whatever is delightful 
in human life is to be enjoyed in greater perfection 
in .the married than in the single condition. He 
that has this passion in perfection, in occasions, of 
joy, can say to himself, besides his own satisfac- 
tion, ^How happy will this make my wKe and 
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children V Upon occurrences of distreasK or dan-^ 
ger, can comfort himself, < But all this vfhile my 
-wife and children are safe/ There^is something 
in it, that doubles satisfactions^ because others 
participate them ; and dispels afflictions, because 
others are exempt from them. AH who are mar- 
ried without this relish of their oircumstanee are 
in either a tasteless indolence and negligence 
-which is hardly to be attained^ or el^e live in the 
hourly repetition of sharp answers, eager up- 
braidings, and distracting reproaches. In a word, 
the married state, with and without the affections 
suitable to it, is the completest image of heaven 
and hell we are capable of receiving in this life* 

T 
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Jlesponsare cupidtnibus, contemnere honores, 
FortUf et in 8eips9 totua teres, atque totundus. 

HOR. SSat. Tii-S^. 

Ke, sir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pelf. 

And, greater stilly he's master of himself : 

Not to and fro by fears and factions hurl'd* 

But loose to all the interests of the world ; 

And While the world turns round, ehtire and whole. 

He keeps the saered tenour of his souk 

Pitt. 

The other day, looking over those old manu* 
scripts of which I have formerly given some ac-* 
count, and which relate to the character of the 
mighty Pharamond of France, sund the clos^ 
friendship between him and his friend Eucrate, I 
found among the letters which had been in the 
custody of the latter an epistle from a country 
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gentleman to Pharamond, wherein he excuses 
himself from coming to court.s The gentleman^ 
it seems, was contented with his condition, had 
formerly been in the king's service ; but at the 
writing the following letter had, from leisure and 
reflection, quite another sens^ of things than that 
which he had in the more active part of his life. 

* Monsieur Chezluy to Pharamond. 

t 

* DREAD SIR, 

* I HAVE from your own hand (inclosed 
under the cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your majc^sty's 
bed-chamber) a letter which invites me to court. 
I understand this great honour to be done me^ 
more out of respect and inclination to me, rather 
than^ regard to your own service ; for which rea- 
son I beg leave to lay before your majesty my rea- 
sons for declining to depart from home ; and will 
not doubt but, as your motive in desiring my at- 
tendance was to make me an happier man, when 
you think that will not be efiPected by my remove, 
you will permit me to stay where I am. Those 
who have an ambition to appear in courts, havQ 
either an opinion that their persons or their ta- 
lents are particularly formed for the service or 
ornament of that place ; or else are hurried by 
downright desire of gain, or what they call hon- 
our, to take upon themselves whatever the gene- 
rosity of their master can ^ive them opportuni- 
ties to grasp at. But your goodness shall not be 
thus imposed upon by mei I will therefore con- 
fess to you, that frequent solitude, and long con- 
versation with such who 'know no arts which po-!- 
Ush life, have made me the plainest creature in 
your dominions. Those less capacities of moving 
with a good grace^ bearing a ready affability to all 

n2 
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around tnC) and acting with «ase before rnany^ 
have quite left me. I am come to that^ with re- 
gard to my person, that I consider it only as a ma* 
chine I am obliged to take care of, in order to en- 
joy my soul in its faculties with alacrity ; well re- 
membering that this habitation of clay will in a 
few years bp a meaner piece of earth than any 
utensil about my house. When this is, a^ it re- 
ally is, the most frequent reflexion I have, you 
will easily imagine how well I should become a 
drawing-room : add to this, what shall a man 
without desires do about the generous Phara- 
mond ? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted to me, that 
you have thoughts of distinguishing me with 
titles. As for myself, in the temper of my pre- 
sent mind, appellations of l^onour would but em« 
barrass discourse, and new behaviour towards me 
perplex me in every habitude of life. I am also 
to acknowledge to you, that my children, of whom 
your majesty condescended to inquire, are all of 
them mean, both in their persons and genius. 
The estate my eldest son is heir to, is more than 
lie can enjoy with a good grace. My self-love 
will not carry me so far as to impose upon man- 
kind the advancement of persons (merely for 
their being related to me) into high distinctions, 
who ought for their own sakes, as well as that of 
the public, to affect obscurity. I wish, my gener- 
ous prince, as it U in your power to give honours 
and offices, it were also to give talents suitable to 
them : were it so, the noble Pharamond would re- 
ward the zeal of my youth with abilities to do him 
service in my age. 

< Those who accept of favour without merits 
support themselves in it at the expense of your 
majesty. Give me leave to tell you, sir, this is the 
Yeason that we in the country hear so often r^^ 
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peated the word prerogative. That part of your 
law which is reserved in yourself, for the readier 
service and good of the public, slight men are 
eternally buzzing in our ears, to cover their owi^ 
follies and miscarriages. It would be an addition 
to the high favour you have done me, if you would 
let Eucrate "send me word how often, and in what 
cases, you allow a constable to insist upon the pre- 
rogative. From the highest to the lowest officer 
in your dominions, something of their own car- 
riage they would exempt from examination, un- 
der the shelter of the word prerogative. I would 
fain, most noble Pharamond, see one of your offi- 
cers assert your prerogative by good and gracious 
actions. When is it used to help the afflicted, 
to rescue the innocent, to comfort the stranger ? • 
Uncommon methods, apparently undertaken to 
Attain worthy ends, would never make power in- 
vidious. You see, sir, I talk to you with the free- 
dom your noble nature approves in all whom you 
admit to your conversation. 

* But, to return to your majesty's letter, I hum- 
bly conceive that all distinctions are useful ta 
men, only as they are to act in public ; and it 
would be a romantic madness for a man to be a 
lord in his closet. Nothing can be honourable to 
a man apart from the world, but reflexion upon 
worthy actions ; and he that places honour in a 
consciousness of well-doing will have but little 
relish for any outward homage that is paid him, 
since what gives him distinction to himself, can- 
not come within the observation of his beholders. 
Thus all the words of lordship, honour, and grace, 
are only repetitions to a man that the king has 
ordered him to be called st) ; but no evidences 
that there is any thing in himself, that would give 
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the man^ who applies to him, those ideas, without 
the creation of his master. 

< I have, most noble PharatAond, all honours and 
all titles in your approbation : I triumph in them 
as they are your gift, I refuse them as they are 
to give me the observation of others* Indulge 
me, my noble master, in this chastity of renown; 
let me know myself in the favour of Pharamond ; 
and' look down upon the applause of the people. 
I am, , 

In all duty and loyalty, 

Vour majesty's mo^t obedient 
subject and servant, 

Jetan Chezluy.' 

' sm, 

^ I need n»t tell with what disadvantages 
men of low fortunes and great modesty conre into 
the world ; what wrong measures their diffidence 
of themselves, and fear of offending, often oblige 
them to take ; and what a pity it is that their 
greatest virtues and qualities, that should soonest 
recommend them, are the main obstacles in the 
way of their preferment. ^ 

* This, sir, is my case ; I was bred at a coun- 
try-school, where I learned Latin and Greek. 
The misfortunes of my family forced me up to . 
lown, where a profession of the politer sort has 
protected me against infamy and want. I am 
npw clerk to a lawyer, and, in times of vacancy 
and recess from business, have made myself mas- 
ter of Italian and French; and though the pro- 
gress I have made in my business has gained me 
reputation enough for one of my standing, yet my 
mind suggests to me every day, that it is not up- 
on that foundation I am to build my fortune. 

' The person I have my present dependence 
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Upon has it in his nature, as well as in his power, to 
advance me, by recommending me to a gentleman 
that ii^ going beyond sea in a public employment. I 
know the printing this letter would point me out 
to those I want confidence to speak to, and I hope 
it is not in your power to refuse making any body 
happy. 
September 9i 1712. Yours> Sec. 

T. M. D.' 
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Compositua meUua cum Bitho BaccJdua i inju» 
Acres procurrun t 

' Ho&. Satl.Tii. d. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 
And soundest casoists doubt like you, and me ? 

Pope. 

It is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the 
different notions which different persons have of 
the same thing. If men of low condition very 
often set a value on things which are not prized 
by those who are in a higher station of life, there 
are m^y things these esteem which are in no va- 
lue among persons of an inferior rank. Common 
people are, in particular, very much astonished 
whc^n they hear of those solemn contests and de- 
bates, which are made aipong the great upon the 
punctilios of a public ceremony ; and wonder to 
hear that any business of consequence should be 
retarded by those i little circumstances, which 
tibey represent to themselves as trifling and ln« 
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significant. I am mightily- pleased with a porter's 
decision in one of Mr. Southern's plays, which is 
founded upon that fine distress of a virtuous wo- 
man's marrying a second husband, while her first 
was yet living. The first husband, who was sup- 
p6sed to have been dead, returning to his house, 
after a long absence^ raises a noble perplexity for 
the tragic part of the play. In the mean while 
the nurse and the porter conferring upon the dif-^ 
iiculties that would ensue in such a pase, honest 
Samson thinks the matter may be easily decided, 
and solves it ve.ry judiciously by the old proverb, 
that, if his first master be still living, 'the man 
must have his mare again.' There is nothing in 
my time which has so much surprised and con- 
founded the greatest part of my honest country- 
men, as the present controversy between Count 
Rechteren and Monsieur Mesnager, which em^ 
ploys the wise heads of so many nations, and 
holds all the afTairs of Europe in suspense. 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, 
and lending an ear to the next table, which was 
encompassed with a circle of inferior politicians, 
one of them, after having read over the news very 
attentively, broke out intothe following remarks : 
' I am afraid,'' says he, ' this unhappy r^ipture 
between the Ibotmen at Utrecht will retanl the 
^eace of Christendom. I wish the pope may not 
be at the bottom of it. His holiness has a very 
good haiid in fomei[iting a division, as the poor 
Swiss cantons have lately experienced to their 
cost. If Monsieur What-dye-call-him's domes- 
tics will not come to an accommodation, I do not 
know how the quarrel can be ended but by a re- 
ligious war.' 

\ Why, truly,' says a wiseacte that satiny him, 
' were I as the king of France, I would sc^nv ^ 
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take part with the footmen of either side : here's 
eAl the business of Europe stands stilly because 
Monsieur Mesnager's man has had his head broke. 
If Count Rectrum* had given them a pot of ale 
£lfter it, all would have been well, without any of 
this bustle : but they say he's a warm man> and 
does not care to be made mouths at.' 
* Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto 
began to exert himself; declaring that he was very 
well pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Christian 
princes took this matter into their serious consi- 
deration ; for that lackies were never so saucy and 
pragmatical as they are now a-days, and that he 
should be glad to see them- taken down in the 
treaty of peace, if it might be dene without pre- 
judice to the public affairs.' 

One who sat at the other end of the table, and 
seemed to^be in the interest of the French king, 
told them, that they did not take the matter right, 
for that hismost Christian majesty did not resent 
this matter because it was an injury done to Mon- 
sieur Me snager's footman; 'for,' says he, < what 
are Monsieur Mesnager's footmen to him ? but 
because it was done to his subjects. Now,' says 
he, 'let me tell you, it would look very odd for a 
subject of France to have a bloody nose, and his 
sovereign not take notice of it. He is obliged in 
honour to defend his people against hostilities ; 
and if the Dutch will be so insolent to a crowned 
head, as in any wise to cuff or kick those undet^ 
his protection, I think he is in the right to call 
them to an account for it/ 

This distinction set the controversy upon a 
new foot, and seemed to be very well approved 
by most that heard it, until a little warm fellow^. 

* Couut liechterea. 
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who had declaimed himself a friend to the house of 
Austria, fell most unmercifully upon his Gallic 
majesty, as encouraging his subjects to make 
mouths at their betters, and afterwards screening 
them from the punishment that was due tp t;heir 
insolence. To which he added, that the French 
nation was so addicted to grimace, that, if there 
was not a stop put to it at the general con* 
gress, there would be no wailking the streets for 
them in a time of peace, especially if they conti- 
nued masters of the West Indies. If he little man 
proceeded with a great deal of warmth, declaring 
tliat, if the allies were of his mind, he woulii 
oblige the French king to bum his galleys, and 
tolerate the protestant religion in his dominions, 
before he would sheath his sword. He conclud- 
ed with calling Monsieur Mesnager an insignifi- 
cant prig. 

The dispute was now growing very warm, and 
one does not know where it would have ended, 
had not a young man of about one-and-twenty, 
who seems to have been brought up with an. eye 
to the law, taken the debate into his hand, and 
given it as his opinion, that neither Count Rech- 
teren nor Monsieur Mesnager had behaved them- 
selves right in this affair. 'Count Rechteren,* 
says he, ' should have made affidavit that his ser- 
vant had been affronted, and then Monsieur Mes- 
nager would have done him justice, by taking 
away their liveries from them, or some other ^ay 
that he might have thought the most proper ; for, 
let me tell you, if a man makes a mouth at me, I 
am not to knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 
Then again, as for Monsieur Mesnager, upon his 
servants being beaten, why, he .might have had his 
action of assault and battery. But as the case 
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now stands, if you >yill have ^ly opinion, I think 
they ought to bring it to referees.* 

I heard a great deal raore of this conference, 
l)Ut I must confess with little edification; for all 
I could learn at last from these honest gentle- 
men was, that the matter in debate was of too 
high a nature for siich heads as theirs, or mine, 
to comprehend. O. 
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Floriferis ut apes in- saltibus omnia Ubant. 

' LucB. ill. U. 

As from tbe sweetest flower the lab'ring bee 
Extracts her precious sweets. 

CR£ECa. 

When I have published any single paper that falls 
in with the popular taste, and pleases more than 
ordinary, it always brings me in a great return of 
letters. My Tuesday's discourse, wherein I gave 
several admonitions to the fraternity of the hen« 
pecked, has already produced me very many cor- 
respondents ; the reason I cannot guess, unless it 
be, that &uch a discourse is of general use, and 
every married man's money. An honest trades- 
man, who dates his letter from Cheapside, sends 
me thanks in the name of a club, who, he tells me, 
meet as often as their wives will give them leave, 
and stay together till they are sent for home. He 
informs me that my paper has administered great 
consolation to their whole club, and desires me 
to give some further account of Socrates, and to 
acquaint them in whose reign he lived, whether 

VOL. VIII. o 
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he was a citizen or a courtier, whether he buried 
Xantippe, with many other particulars : for, that 
by his sayings, he appears to have been a very 
wise man, and a good Christian. Another, who 
writes himself Benjamin Bamboo, tells me that, 
being coupled with a shrew, he had endeavoured 
to tame her by such lawful means as those which 
I mentioned in my last Tuesday's paper, and that 
in his wrath he has often gone further than Brac- 
ton always allows In those cases ; but that for the 
future he was resolved to bear it like a man of 
temper and learning, and consider her only as one 
who lives in his house to teach him philosophy. 
Tom Dapperwit says, that he agrees with me 
in that whole discourse, excepting only the last 
sentence, where I affirm the married state to be 
either a heaven or a hell. Tom has been at the 
charge of a penny upon this occasion to tell me, 
that by his experience it is neither one nor the 
other, but rather that middle kind of state, com- 
monly known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair sex have likewise obliged me with 
their reflexions upon the same discourse. A la- 
dy, who calls herself Euterpe, and seems a woman 
of letters, asks me whether I am for establishing 
the Salic law in every family, and why it is not fit 
that a woman who has discretion and learning 
should sit at the helm, when the husband is weak 
and illiterate I Another, of a quite contrary ciia* 
racter, subsqiibes herself Xantippe, and tells me 
that she follows the example of her namesake; 
for bein^ ttuirried to a bookish man, who has no 
knowledge of the world, she is forced to take 
their affairs into her own hands, and to spirit him 
up now and theq, that he may not grow musty 
and unfit for conversation. 

After this, abridgment of some letters which 
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are come to my hands upon this bccasion^ I shall 
publish one of them at large. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have given us a lively picture of 
that kind of husband who come under the deno- 
mination of the hen-pecked ; but I do not remem- 
ber that you have ever touched upon one that is 
quite of the different character, and who, in^ se- 
veral places of England, goes by the name of "a 
cot-quean." I have the misfortune to be joined 
for life with one of this character, who in reality 
is more a woman than I am. He was bred up 
under the tuition of a tender mother, till she had 
made him as good a housewife as herself. He 
could presei^c apricots and make jellies^ before 
he had been two years out of the nursery. He 
was never suffered to go abroad, for fear of catph- 
ing cold ; when he should have been hunting 
down a buck, he was by his mother's side learn- 
ing how to season it, or put it in crust ; and was 
making paper boats with his sisters, at an age 
when other young gentlemen are crossing the 
5eas, or travelling into foreign countries.. He has 
the whitest hand you ever saw in your life, and 
raises paste l^etter than any woman in England. 
These qualifications make him a sad husband. 
He is perpetually in the kitchen^ and has a thou- 
sand squabbles with the cook-maid. He is better 
acquainted with the milk-score than his steward's 
accounts. I fret to death when I hear him find 
fault with a dish that is not dressed to Bis liking, 
and instructing his friends that dine with him in 
the best pickle for a walnut, or sauce for a haunch' 
of venison. With all this he is a very good-na- 
tured husband, and never fell out with me in his 
life but once, u|)on the over-rpasting of a dish of 
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wild fowl. At the same time I must own I 
would rather he was a man of a rough temper, and 
would treat me harshly sometimes, than of such 
an effeminate busy nature, in a province that does 
not belong to him. Since you have given us the 
character of a wife who wears the breeches, pray 
•ay somewhat of a husband that wears the petti- 
coat. Why should not a female character be as 
ridiculous in a man, as a male character in one of 
our sex ? 

O. I am, Ecc' 
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JV*0c deu9 iniersit, nisi digmu vindice nodus 

Iticiderit — 

HoH. Ars Poet ver. 191. 

Never presame to make a god appear. 
But for a business worthy of a god. 

BOSCOMMON. 

We cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
tableness than to interpret the afflictions which 
befall our neighbours as punishments and judg- 
ments. It aggravates the evil to him who sufiPers, 
when he looks upon himself as the mark of divine 
vengeance, and abates the compassion of those 
towards him who jPjigard him in 'so dreadful a 
light. This humotir, ctf turning every misfortune 
into a judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of 
religion, which in its own nature produces good- 
will towards men, and puts the mildest construc- 
tion upon every accident that befalls them. In 
this case, therefore, it is not religion that sours a 
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man's temper, but it is his temper that sours his 
religion. People of gloomy uncheerful imagina- 
tions, or of envious malignant tempers, whatever 
kind of life they are engaged in, will discover 
their natural tincture of mind in all their thoughts, 
words, and actions. As the finest wines have of- 
ten the taste of the soil, so even the most religious 
thoughts often draw something that is particular^ 
from the constitution of the mind in which they 
arise. When folly or superstition strike in with 
this natural depravity of temper, it is not in the 
power, even of religion itself, to preserve the 
character of the person who is possessed with it 
from appearing highly absurd and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall 
conceal under the name of Nemesis, is the great- 
est discoverer of judgments that 1 have met with. 
She pan tell you what sin it was that set such & 
man's house on fire, or blew down his barns. 
•Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that lost 
3ier beauty by the sriiall-pox, ^he fetches a deep 
sigh, and tells you, that when she had a fine fdce 
■she was always looking on it in her glass. Tell 
lier of a piece of good Ibrtune that has be&llen 
one of her acquaintance, and she wishes it may 
prosper with her, but her mother used one of her 
nieces very barbarously. Her usual remarks turn 
upon people who had great estates, but never en- 
joyed them by reason of some flaw in their own 
or their fathers behaviour. She can give you the 
rea'^on why such an one died childless ; why such 
an one M'as cutoff in the flower of her youth; why 
such an one was unhappy in her marriage ; why 
one broke his leg on such a particular spot of 
ground ; and why another was killed with a back- 
sword, rather than with any other kind of weapon. 
She has a crime for every misfortune that cm be- 
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fall atty of licr acquaintance; and when she hears 
of a robbery that has been made, or a murder that 
has been committed, enlarges more on the guilt 
of the sufferings person, than on that of the thief, 
or assassin. In short, she is so good a Christian, 
that whatever happens to herself is a trial, and 
whatever happens to her neighbours is a judg- 
ment. 

The very descriptidn of this folly, in ordinary 
life, is sufficient to expose it ; but, when it appears 
in a pomp and dignity of style, it is very apt to 
amuse and terrify the mind of the reader. Hero- • 
dotus and Plutarch very often apply their judg- 
ments as impertinently as the old woman I have 
before mentioned, though their manner of rela- 
ting them makes the folly itself appear venerable. 
Indeed most historians, as well Christian as pa- 
gap, have fallen into this idle superstition, and 
spoken of ill success, unforeseen disasters, and 
terrible events, as if they had been let into the se- 
crets of Providence, and made acquainted with 
that private conduct by which the world is govem"- 
ed. One would think several of our own histori- 
ans in particular had many revelations of this kind 
made to them. Our old English monks seldom 
let any of their kings depart in peace, who had en- 
deavoured to diminish the power or wealth of 
which the ecclesiastics were in those times pos- 
- sessed. William the Conqueror's race generally 
found their judgments in the New Forest, whepe 
their father had pulled down churches and monas- 
teries. In short, read one of the chronicles writ- 
ten by an author of this frame of mind, and you 
would think you were reading an history of tho 
kings of Israel and Judah, where the historians 
were actually inspired, and where, by a particular 
scheme of Providence, the kings were distin- 
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^uishecl by judjjments, or blessings, according as 
they propioted idolatry, or the worship of the true 
God. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharita- 
ble in regard to tlje person <m whom they fall, 
but very presumptuous in regard to him who Is 
supposed to inflict them. It is a strong argu- 
ment for a state of retribution hereafter, that in 
tills 'world virtuous persons are very often unfor- 
tunate, and vicious persons prosperous ; which is 
wholly repugnant to the nature of a Being who 
appears infinitely wise and good in all his works, 
Hipless we may suppose that such a premiscuous 
and undistinguishiog distribution of good and evil, 
which was necessary for carrying on the designs 
«f Providence, in this life, will be rectified, and 
made amends for, in another. We are not there- 
ibre to expect that fire should fall from heaven in 
the ordinary course of Providence ; nor, when we 
see triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in parti- 
cular persons, that Omn^H)tence will make bare 
his holy arm in the defence of one, or punishment 
of the other. It is sufficient that there is a day 
set apart for the hearing and requiting of both, 
according to their respective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to 
any particular crimes, may appear from several 
considerations. I shall only mention two. First, 
that, generally speaking, there is no calamity or 
affliction^ wluch is supposed to have happened as 
a judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
sometimes happen to men of approved religion 
and virtue. When D^agoras the atheist was on 
board one of the Athenian ships, there arose a ve- 
ry violent tempest: upon which, the mariners told 
Jiim, that it was a just judgment upon them for 
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having taken so impious a man on board. Diago- 
ras begged them to look upon the rest of the 
ships that were in the same distress, and asked 
them whether or no Diagoras was on board every 
Tessel in the fleet. We are all involved in the 
same calamities, and subject to the same accir 
dents ; and, when we see any one of the species 
under any particular oppression, we should look 
upon it as arising from the common lot of human 
nature, rather than from the guilt of the person 
who sufiei's. 

Another consideration, that may check our pre- 
sumption in putting such a construction upon a 
ipisfortune, i,s this, that it is impossible for us to 
know what are calamities and what are blessings. 
How many accidents have passed for misfortunes, 
which have turned to the welfare and prosperity 
of the persons to whose lot they have fallen ! How 
many disappointments have, in their consequen- 
ces, saved a man from ruin ! If we could look in- 
to the effects of every thing, we might be allowed 
to pronounce .boldly upon blessings and judg- 
me-nts ; but for a man to give his opinion of what 
he sees but in part, and in its beginnings, is an un- 
justifiable piece of rashness and folly. The story 
of Biton and Glitobus, which was in great reputa-r 
tion among the heathens (for we see it quoted by 
all the ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, 
who have written upon the immortality of the 
soul,) may teach us a caution in this matter. 
These two brothers, being the sons of a lady who 
was priestess to Juno, drew their mother's chari- 
ot to the temple at the time of a great solemnity, 
the persons being absent who, by their office, 
•were to have drawn her chariot on that occasion: 
The mother was so transported with this instance 
of filial dutyi that she petitioned her goddess tQ 
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bestow Upon them the greatest gift that could be 
given to men ; upon which thef were both cast 
into a deep sleep, and the next morning found 
dead in the temple. This was such an event as 
would have been construed into a judgment, had 
k happened to the two brothers after an act of 
disobedience,^and would doubtless have been rep- 
resented as such by any ancient historian who had 
given us an account of it. O. 
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JVeque cuiguam tarn atatim clarutn ingenium est, utpossit 
emerffere; nisi illi materia, occa8io,^fautor etiam, cotn- 
mendatorque ctmtingat. 

Plin. Epist. 

Nor has any one so bright a genias as to become illustrious 
instantaneously, unless it fortunately meets with occasion 
and employment, -with patronage too, and commendation. 

* MR. SPECTA-yOR, • 

* Of all the young fellows who are in their 
progress through any profession, none seem to 
have so good a title to the protection of the men of 
eminence in it as the modest man ; not so much 
because his modesty is a certain indication of his 
merit, as because it is a certain obstacle to the 
producing of it. Now, as of all professions this 
virtue is thought to be more particularly unne- 
cessary in that of the law than in any "other, I 
shall only apply myself to the relief of such who 
follow this profession with this disadvantage. 
What aggravates the matter ^is, that those per- 
sons who; the better to prepare themselves for 
ihis study? have made some progress in others, 
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have, by addicting themselves to letters, in* 
creased their natural modesty, and consequently 
heightened the obstruction to this sort of prefer- 
ment ; so that every one of these may emphati- 
cally be said to be such a one as " laboureth and 
taketh pains, and is still the more behind." It 
may be a matter worth discussing, then, why 
that, which made a youth so amiable to the an^ 
cients, should make him appear so ridiculous t* 
the moderns ? and why, in pur days, there should 
be neglect, and even oppression of young begin- 
ners, instead . of that protection which was the 
pride of theirs. In the profession spoken of it is 
obvious, to every one whose attendance is re- 
iquired at Westminster-hall, with what difficulty 
a youth of any modesty has been permitted to 
make an observation, that could in no wise de- 
tract from the merit of his elders, and is abso- 
lutely necessary for the advancing his own. I 
have often seen one of these not only molested in 
his utterance of something very pertinent, but 
even plundered of his question, and by a strong 
sergeant shouldered out of his rank, which he 
has recovered with much difficulty and confusion. 
Now, as great part of tlie business of this profess 
sioin might be dispatched by one that perhaps 

<« — ^-^best *idrtute diserti 

•MeasaUtf nee 8cit quantum CauseUius ^ulus" 

HoR. Ars Poet. 870. 



*t_ 



-wants Messala's powetful eloquence. 



And is less read than deep CauseUius.*' 

' ' Roscommon. 

so I cannot conceive the injustice done to the pub- 
lic, if the men of reputation in this calling would 
introduce such of the young ones into business, 
whose application to this study will let them into 
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the secrets of it, as much as their modesty will, 
hinder them from the practice : I say, it would 
be laying an everlasting obligation upon a young 
man» to be introduced at first only as a mute, till 
by this countenance, and a resolution to support 
the good opinion conceived of him in his betters, 
liis complexion shall be ^o well settled, that the 
litigious of this island may be secure of his ob- 
streperous aid. If I might be indulged to speak 
in the style of a lawyer, I would say, that any one 
about thirty years of age might make a common 
motion to the court with as much elegance and 
propriety as the most aged advocates in the hall. 
* I cannot advance the merit of modesty by an 
argument of my own so powerfully as by inquir- 
ing into the sentiments the greatest among the 
ancients of different ages entertained upon this 
"Virtue. If we go back to the days of Solomon, 
we shall find favour a necessary consequence to a 
shame-faced man. Pliny, the greatest lawyer 
and most elegant writer of the age he lived in, in 
several of his epistles is very solicitous in recom- 
mending to the public some young men of his 
own profession, and very often undertakes to be- 
come an advocate, upon condition that some one 
of these his favourites might be joined with him, 
in order to produce the merit of such| whose mo- 
desty otherwise would have suppressed it. It 
may seem very marvellous to ia saucy modem, 
that multum sanguinis^ muttum verecundia^ inul- 
turn 9ollicitudinis in ore ; to have the " face first 
full of blood, then the countenance dashed with 
modesty, and then the whole aspect as of one 
dying with fear, when a man begins to speak ;** 
should be esteemed by Pliny the necessary quali- 
fications of a fine speaker. Shakspear^ ^.W^ V>sak 
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expressed himself in the same favourable strain o£ 
modesty, when he says, ^ 

**- I q the modestj €i fearfal daty 

I read as imicb as from the rattUng tongae 

Of saucj and audacious eloquence. 

' No\«^, since these authors have professed 
themselves for the modest man, even in the ut- 
most confusions of speech and countenance, 
why should an intrepid utterance and a resolute 
vociferation thunder so successfully in our courts 
of justice ? And why should that confidence of 

I speech and behaviour^ which seems to acknow- 
ledge no superior, and to defy all contradiction^ 
prevail over that deference and resignation with 
which the modest man implores that favourable 
opinion which the other seems to command ? 

< As the case at present stands, the best conso- 
lation that I can administer, to those who cannot 
get into that stroke of business (as the phrase is) 
which they deserve, is to reckon every particular 
acquisition of knowledge in this study as a real in- 
crease of their fortune ; and fully to believe, that 
one day this imaginary gain will certainly be made 

. opt, by one more substantial. I wish you would 
talk to us a little on this head ; you will oblige, 

Sir, 
Your humble servant.* 

The author of this letter is certainly a man of 
good sense ; but I am perhaps particular in my 
opinion on this 6ccasion : for I have observed 
that, under the notion of modesty, men have in- 
dulged themselves in a spiritless sheepishness^ 
and been for ever lost to themselves, their farai- 
^ lies, their friends, and their country. When a 
inan has taken care to pretend to^ nothing but 
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what he may justly aim at, and can execute as 
well as any other, without injustice to any other; 
it is ever want^of breeding, or courage, to be 
brow-beaten, or elbowed out of his honest ambi- 
tion. I have said often, modesty must be an act 
of the will, and yet it always implies self-denial : , 
for, if a man has an ardent desire to do what is 
laudable for him to perform, and from an unmanly 
bashfulness shrinks away, and lets his merit lan- 
guish in silence, he ought not to be angry at the 
world thgtt a more unskilful actor succeeds in his 
part, because he has not confidence to come upon 
the stage himself. The generosity my corres- 
pondent mentions of Pliny cannot be enough ap- 
plauded. To cherish the dawn of merit, and 
hasten its maturity, was a work worthy a noble 
Roman, and a liberal scholar. That concern 
which is described in the letter, is to all the world 
the greatest charm imaginable : but then the 
modest man must proceed, and show a latent re- 
solution in himself; for the admiration of modesty 
arises from the manifestation of his merit. I must 
confess we live in an age wherein a few empty 
blusterers carry away the praise of speaking, 
while a crowd of fellows overstocked with know- 
ledge are run down by them : I say ovcistocked, 
because they certainly are so, as to their service 
of mankind, if from their very store they raise to 
themselves ideas of respect, and greatness of the 
occasion, and I know not what, to disable them- 
selves from explaining their thoughts. .1 must 
confess, when 1 have seen Charles Frankair rise 
up with a commanding mien, and torrent of hand- 
some words/ talk a mile off the purpose, and drive 
down twenty bashful boobies of ten times his 
sense, who at the same time were envying his im- 
pudence, and despising his understanding? it ha^ 
yoL. VHi. p 
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been matter of great mirth to me ; but it soon 
ended in a secret lamentation, that the fountains 
of every thing praise-worthy in these realms, the 
universities, should be so muddled with a false 
sense of this virtue, as to produce men capable of 
being so abused. I will be bold to say, that it is 
a ridiculous education which does not- qualify a 
man to make his best appearance before the 
greatest man, and the finest woman, to. whom he 
can address himself. Were this judiciously cor- 
rected in the nurseries of learning, pert coxcombs 
would know their distance : but vfe must bear 
with this false modesty in our young nobility and 
gentry, till .they cease at Oxford and Gambridge 
to grow dumb in the study of eloquence. T. 
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J^iMl tam^rmumest, ctii periculumnon Bit etiamcib invalido^ 

QuiN. Curt. 1. vii. c. 8. 

The strongest things are not so weU established as to be o^t of 
danger from the weakest. 

< MR.^SJPECTATOR, 

* My Lord Clarendon has observed, that 
few men have done more harm than those who 
have been thought to be able to do least ; and 
there cannot be a greater error, than to believe a 
man, whom we see qualified with too mean parts 
to dp good, to bethereforeincapable of doing hurt. 
There is a supply of malice, of pride, of industry, 
and even of folly, in the weakest, when he sets 
hi& heart upon it, that makes a strs^e progress 
in mischief. What may seem to the reader the 
greatest jgSiTSi6t<xsi in the reflexion of the historiaa 
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is, I suppose, that folly, which is generally 
thought incapable qf contriving or executing any 
design, should be so formidable to those whom it 
exerts itself to molest. But this will appear very 
plain, if we remember that Solomon says, " It is a 
sport to a fool to do mischief;" and that he might 
the more emphatically express the calamitous 
circumstances of him who falls under the displea- 
sure of this wanton person, the same author adds 
further, that " A stone is heavy, and the sand 
weighty, but a fool's wrath is heavier than them 
both." It is impossible to suppress my own il- 
lustration upon this matter^ which is, that as the 
man of sagacity bestirs himself to distress his 
enemy by ^lethods probable and reducible to rea- 
son^ so the same reason will fortify his enemy to 
elude these his regular efforts; but your fool 
^projects, acts> and concludes, with such notable 
inconsistency, that no regular course of thought 
can evade or counterplot his prodigious machina- 
tions. My frontispiece, I believe, may be ex- 
tended to imply, that several of our misfortunes 
arise from things, as well as persons, that seem of 
very little consequence. Into what tragical ex- 
travagancies does Shakspeare- hurry Othello, 
upon the loss of an handkerchief only I And what 
barbarities does Desdemona suffer, from a slight 
inadvertency in regard to this fatal trifle ! If the 
schemes of all enterprising spirits were to be 
carefully examined, some intervening accident, 
not considerable enough to occasion any debate 
upon, or givcrthem any apprehension of ill con- 
sequence from it, will be found to be the occasion 
of their ill success, rather than any error in points 
of moment and difficulty, which naturally engaged 
their maturest deliberations. 1^ ^j^w %<i x» n^n^ 
levae of any^^reat man^ you mW cJsa^^rs^^Ks&s^^^- 
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ceeding gracious to several very insignificant fel- 
lows ; and upon this maxinii^ that the neglect of 
any person must arise from the mean opinion you 
have of his capacity to do you any service or pre- 
judice ; and that this calling his sufficiency in 
question must give him inclination, and where 
this is there never wants strength, or opportunity, 
to annoy you. There is nobody so weak of inven- 
tion, that cannot aggravate, or make some little 
stories to villify his enemy ; there are very few 
but have good inclinations to hear them ; and it is 
infinite pleasure to th^ majority of mankind to 
level a person superior to his neighbours. Be- 
sides, in all matter of controversy, that party 
"which has the greatest abilities labours under this 
prejudice, that he will certainly be supposed, up- 
on account of his abilities, to have done an injury, 
-when perhaps he has received one. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the strokes that nations and 
particular friends have suffered, from persons 
very contemptible. 

* I think Henry IV. of France, so formidable to 
his neighbours, could no more be secured against 
the resolute villany of Ravillac, than Villiers 
duke of Buckingham could be against that of 
Felton. And there is no incensed person so des- 
titute, but can provide himself with a knife or a 
pistol, if he finds stomach to apply them. That 
things and persons of no moment should give 
such powerful revolutions to the progress of those 
of the greatest, seems a providential disposition 
to baiHe and abate4:he pride of human sufficiency ; 
as also to engage the humanity and benevolence 
of superiors to all below them, by letting them 
into this secret, that the stronger depends upon 
the weaker. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant/ 
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* DEAR SIR, Temple, Paper-buildings. 

* I RECEIVED a letter from you some time 
ago, which I should have answered sooner, had 
you informed me in youirs to what part of this 
island I might have directed my impertinence ; 
but, having been let into the knowledge of that 
matter, this handsome excuse is no longer ser- 
viceable. My neighbour Prettyman shall be the 
subject of this letter ; who, falling in with the 
Spectator's doctrine concerning the mpnth of 
May, began from that season to dedicate himself 
to the service of the fair, in the following man- 
ner. I observed at the beginning of the month 
he bought him a new night-gown, either side to 
be worn outwards, both equally gorgeous and 
attractive ; but till the end of the month I did not 
enter, so fully into the knowledge of his contriv- 
ance, as the use of that g^arment has since sug- 
gested to me. Now you must know, that all new , 
clothes raise and warm the wearer's imagination 
into a conceit of his beingamuch finer gentleman 
than he was before, banishing all sobriety and re- 
flexion, arid giving him up to gallantry and amour. 
Inflamed therefore with this way of thinking, and 
fuUof the spirit of the month of May, did this 
merciless youth resolve upon the business of cap- 
tivating. At first he confined himself tohis room, 
only now and then appearing at his window, in his 
night-gown, and practising that easy posture 
which expresses the very top and dignity of lan- 
guishment. It was pleasant to see him diversify 
his loveliness, sometimes obliging the passengers 
only with a side-iace, with a book in his hand ; 
sometimes being so generous as to expose the 
Whole in the fullness of its beauty; at other times, 
by a judicious throwing back his perriwig, he 
would throw in liis ears. You know he is that 

p2 
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sort of person which the mob call a handsome 
jolly man ; which appearance cannot miss of cap- 
tives in this part of the town. Being emboldened 
by daily success, he leaves his room with a reso- 
lution to extend his conquests ; and I have appre- 
hended him in his night-gown smiting in all parts 
of this neighbourhood. 

*' This I, being of an amorous complexion, saw 
with indignation, and had thoughts of purchasing 
a wig in these parts ; into which, being at a greater 
distance from the earth, I might have thrown a 
very liberal mixture of white hot'se^hair, which 
would make a fairer, and consequently a hand- 
somer appearance, while my situation would se- 
cure me against any discoveries. But the passion 
of the handsome gentleman seems to be so fixed 
to that part of the building, that it must be ex- 
tremely difficult to divert it to mine ; so that I am 
resolved to stand boldly to the, complexion of my 
own eyebrow, and prepare .me an immense black 
wig of the same sert of structure with that of my 
rival. Kow, though by this I shall not, perhaps, 
lessen the number of the admirers of his com- 
plexion, I shall have a fair chance to divide tlie 
passengers by the irresistible force of mine. 

* I expect sudden dispatches from you, with ad- 
vice of the family you are in now, how to deport 
myself upon this so delicate a conjuncture ; with 
some comfortable resolutions in favour of the 
handsome black man against the handsome fair 
one. I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

N. B. He who writ this is a black man, two pair 
of stairs : the gentleman of whom he writes is fair, 
and one pair of stairs. 
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*MR. SPECTATOR, 

'* I ONLr say, that it is impossible for me 
to say how much I am 

Yours, 

Robin Shorter. 

* P. S. I shall think it is a little hard, if you do 
not take as mucli notice of this epistle, as you 
have of the ingenious Mr. Short's. I am not afraid 
of letting the world see which is the deeper man 
of the two.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Londop, September 15, 
Whereas a young woman on horseback, in an 
equestrian habit, on the 13th instant in the even- 
ing, met the Spectator within a mile and a half of 
this town, and, flying in the face of justice, pulled 
off her hat, in which there was a feather, with 
the mien and air of a young officer, saying at the 
same time, ' Your servant, Mr. Spec,' or words 
to that purpose ; this is to give notice, that if any 
person can discover theilame and place of abode 
of the said offender, so as she can be brought to 
justice, the informant shall ha\'e all fitting encou- 
ragement, T. 
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Jhidire est opera preHum,procedere recte 
Qui mmchis nonvuUia 

HoR. 1 Sat u. d)S. 

IMITATED. 

All you who think the city ne*er can thrive 
Till ev'ry cuckold Beer's flayed alire^ 
Attend 

Pope. 

'MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Thrre are veiy many of my acquaint- 
ance followers of Socrates, with more particular 
reg^d to that part of his philosophy which we 
among ourselves call his domestics ; under which 
denomination, or title, we include all the conjugal 
joys, and sufferings. We have indeed with very- 
great pleasure observed the honour you do the 
whole fraternity of the hen-pecked in placing that 
illustrious man at our head, and it does in a very 
great measure baffle the raillery of pert rogues, 
who have no advantage above us, but in that they 
are single. But, when you look about into the 
•crowd of mankind, you will find the fair sex reigns 
with greater tyranny over lovers than husbands. 
You shall hardly meet one in a thousand who is 
-wholly exempt from their dominion, and those 
that are so are capable of no taste of life, and 
breathe and walk about the earth as insignificants, 
Uut I am going to desire your further favour of 
our harmless brotherhood, and hope you will 
show in a true light the unmarried hen-pecked, 
as well as you have done justice to us, who sub- 
mit to the conduct of our wives. I am very par- 
ticularly acquainted with one who is under entire 
ubmission to a kind girl, as he calls her ; £vnd, 
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though he knows I have been witness both to the 
ill usage he has received from her, and his ina-^ 
bility to resist her tyranny, he still pretends to 
make a jest of me for a^little more than ordinary 
obsequiousness to my spouse. No longer than 
Tuesday last he took me with him tQ visit his 
mistress ; and having, it seems, been a little in 
disgrace before, thought by bringing me with him 
she would constrain herself, and insensibly fall 
into general discourse with him; and so he might 
break the ice, and, save himself all the ordinary ^ 
compunctions and mortifications she used to make 
him suffer before she would be reconciled, after 
any act of rebellion on his part. When we came 
into the room, we were received with the utmost 
coldness; and when he presented me as Mr. 
Such-a-one, his very good friend, she just had 
patience to suffer my salutation ; but when he 
himself, with a very gay air, offered to follow me, 
she gave him a thundering box on the ear, called 
him a pitiful poor-spirited wretch — ^how durst he 
see her face ? His wig and haf fell on different 
parts of the floor. She seized the wig too soon 
for him to recover it, and, kicking it down stairs, 
threw herself into an opposite rqom, pulling the 
door after her by force, that you would have 
thought the hinges would have given way. We 
went down, you must think, with no very good 
countenances ; and, as we were driving home 
together, he confessed to me, that her anger was 
thus highly raised, because he did not think fit tQ 
fight a gentleman who had said she was what she 
was : " but,** says he, " a kind letter or two, or 
fifty pieces, will put her in humour again." I 
asked him why he did not part with her : he an- 
swered, he loved her with all the tenderness ima- 
ginable, and she had too many charms to be 
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abandoned f6r a little qaickness of spirit. Thus 
does this illegitimate hen-pecked overlook the 
hussy's having no re^rd to his very life and 
fame^ in putting him upon an infamous dispute 
about her reputation: yet has he the conii* 
dence to lnugh at me, because I obey my poor 
dear in keeping out of harm's way, and not stay- 
ing too late from my own family, to pass through 
the hazards of a town full of ranters and de- 
bauchees. You that are a philosopher, should 
urge in our behalf, that when we bear with a 
froward woman, our patience is preserved, in 
consideration that a breach with her might be a 
dishonour to children who are descended from 
us, and whose concern makes us tolerate a thou* 
sand frailties, for fear they should redound dis- 
honour upon the innocent. This and the like cir- 
cumstances, which carry with them the most va- 
luable regards of human life, may be mentioned 
ibr our long sufferings but in the case of gal- 
lants, they swallgw ill usage from one to whom 
they have no obligation, but from a base passion, 
which it is mean to indulge, and which it would 
l>e glorious to overcome. 

* These sort of fellows are very numerous, and 
some have been conspicuously such, without 
shame ; nay, they have carried on the iest in the 
very article of death, and| to the dimmution of 
the wealth and happiness of their families, in bar 
of those honourably near to them, have left im- 
mense wealth to their paramours. What is this 
but being a cully in the grave ! Sure this is be- 
ing hen-pecked with a vengeance t But, without 
dwelling upon these less frequent instaivces of 
eminent cullyism, what is there so common as to 
hear a fellow curse bis fate th|| he cannot get rid 
of ti passion to a jiky and quou a half line out of 
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a miscellany poem to prov^^'his weakQe|s is na- 
tural ? If they will go on thus, I have nothing to 
say to it ; but then let them not pretend to be free 
all this while, and laugh at ur poor married pa- 
tients. 

^ I have known one wench in this town carry a 
haughty dominion over her lovers so well, that 
she has at the same time been kept by a sea-cap- 
tain in the Straits, a merchantin the city, a coun- 
try gentleman in Hampshire, and had all her cor- 
respondences managed by one whom she kept for 
her own uses. This happy man (as the phr^e 
is) used to write very punctually, every post, 
letters for the mistress to transcribe. He would 
sit in his nightgown and slippers, and be as grave 
giving an account, only changing names, that 
there wa^ nothing in those idle reports they had 
heard of such a scoundrel as one of the other 
lovers was ; and how could he think she could 
condescend so low, after such a fine gentleman as 
each of them ? For the s^e epistle said the 
same thing to, and of, every one of them. And 
so Mr. Secretary and his lady went to bed wUh 
great order. 

< To be short, Mr. Spectator, we husbands 
shall never make the figure we ought in the ima- 
ginations of young men growing up in the world, 
exeept you can bring it about that a man of the 
town shall be as infamous a character as a woman 
of the town. But, of all that I have met with in 
my time, commend me to Betty Duall : she is 
the wife of a sailor, and the kept mistress of a 
man of quality. She dwells with the latter dur- 
ing the seafaring of the former. The husband 
asks no questions, sees his apartments furnished 
with riches not his, when he comes into port, and 
the lover is as joyful as a man arrived at his ha- 
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ven when the other puts to sea. Betty is the 
most eminently victorious of any of her sex, and 
ought to stand recorded the only woman of the 
age in which she lives, who has possessed at the 

same time two abused, and two contented * 

T. 
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— Cum proBtrata sopore 
Urget membra guiea, et mens wie pondere lutUt. 

V Petr. 

while sleep oppresses the tir'd limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight* and wantons unconfin'd. 

Though there are many authors who have writ- 
ten on dreams, they have generally considered 
them only as revelations of what has already hap- 
pened in distant parts of the world, or as pre- 
sages of what is to happen in future periods of 
time. 

I shall consider this subject in another Hght, 
as dreams may give us some idea of the great ex- 
cellency of a human soul, and some intimations 
of its independency on matter. 

In the first place, our dreams are great in- 
stances of that activity whidh is natural to the hu- 
man soul, and which is not in the power of sleep 
to deaden or abate. When the man appears to 
be tired and worn out with the labours of the 
day, this active part in his composition is still bu- 
sied and unwearied. When the organs of sense 
want their due repose and necessary reparations, 
^ and the body is no longer able to keep pace with 
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that spiritual substance to which it is united, the 
sou^ exerts herself in her several faculties, and 
continues in action until her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. In this case 
dreams look like the relaxations and amusements 
of the soulf when she is disencumbered of her ma- 
chlne« her sports and recreations, when she has 
laid her charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an instance of 
that agility and perfection which is natural to the 
faculties of the mind, when they are disengaged 
from the body. The soul is clogged and retarded 
in her operations, ^when she acts in conjunction 
with a companion that is so heavy and unwieldy 
in its motion. But in di^ams it is wonderful to 
observe with what a sprightliness and alacrity she 
exerts herself. The slow of speech make un« 
premeditated harangues, or converse readily in 
languages that they are but little acquainted with. 
The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in re- 
partees and points of wit. There is not a more 
painful action of the mind than invention; yet in 
dreams it works with that ease and activity that 
we are not sensible of, when the faculty is em- 
ployed. For instance, I believe every one, som^ 
time or other, dreams that he is reading papers, 
books, or letters; in which case the invention 
prompts so readily, that the mind is imposed 
upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the 
Compositions of another. ^ 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage out 
of the Religio Medici,* in which the ingenious 
' author gives an account of himself in his dream- 
ing and his waking thoughts. * We are some- 
what more than ourselves in our sleeps, and the 

• By Sir T. Brown, M. D. 
VOL. VIII. q 
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^utnber of the body seems to b^ but the waking 
of the soul. It is the ligation of sense^ but the 
nberty of reason; and our waking Concefiddns 
do not match the fancies of our sleeps^ At my 
nativity my ascendant was the watery sign of 
Scorpius : I was born ici the planetary houf of 
6aturn9 and I think I have a piece of that leaden 
planet in me. I am no way facetious^ nor dis-* 
posed for the mirth and galliardize of company ; 
vet in one dream I can compose a whole comedy^ 
behold the action, apprehetid the jests, and l&ugh 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my 
memory as faithful di my reason is then fruitful, 
I would never study bnt in my dreams.; and this^ 
time also would I choose tbt my devotions; 
but our grosser memories have then so little hold 
of our abstracted understandings, that they forget 
the story, atid can only relate to our awaked souls 
a confused and broken tale of that that has passed. 
Thus it is observed that men sometimes^ upon 
the hour of their departure, do speak atid reason^ 
above themselves ^ for then the soul, beginning 
to be freed from the ligaments of the body, begins 
to reason like herself, and to discourse in a strain 
above mortality.' 

We may likewise observe, in the third place^ 
that the passions affect the mind with greater 
strength when we are asleep than when we are 
awake. Joy and sorrow give us more vigorous 
sensations of pain or pleasure at this time than 
any other. Devotion likewise, as the estcellent au* 
thor above mentioned, has hinted, is in a very 
particular manner heightened and inflamed, when 
it rises in the soul at a time that the body is thus 
laid at rest. Every man's experience will inform 
him in this matter, though it is very probable that 
tills may happen differently in different constitw 
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tlons. I shall conclude this head with the two foU 
lowingproblems, which I shall leave to the solution 
of my reader. Supposing a man always happy in 
his dreams, and miserable in his waking thoughts, 
and that his life was equally divided between 
them ; whether would he be more happy or mi« 
serable ? Were a man a king in his dreams, and 
a beggar awake, and dreamt as consequentiallyt 
and in as continued unbroken schemes, as he 
thinks when awake ; whether would he be ia 
reality a king oi* beggar ; or, rathei^ whether he 
would not be both ? 

There is another circumstance, which me« 
thinks gives us a very high idea of the nature of 
the soul, in regard to what passes in dreams: I 
mean that innumerable multitude and variety of 
ideas which then arise in her. Were that acdve 
and watchfal being only conscious of her own ekist* 
cnce at such a time, what a painful solitude would 
pur hours of sleep be I Were the soul sensible of 
her being alone in her sleeping moments, after 
the same manner that she is sensible of it M[hile 
awake, the fime would hang very heavy <m her, 
as it pften actually 4oes when she dreams that she 
is in such a solitude. 



'Semperque reUngvi 



Sola aibi, aemper longam incomtata videtur 
Ire vUm ' * 

VzEG. Mn. iv. 466. 

-«— She seems alone 



To wander in her sleep through ways anknovn, 
Ciaideless and dark.' 

Drtden. 

But this Observation I only make by the way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderful 
power in the soul, of producing her own company 
«n these pccasions* She GQinveT%t% mVbtXiKica^^^^ 
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less beings of her own creation, and is transport- 
ed into ten thousand scenes of her own raising. 
She is herself the theatre, the actor j and the be- 
holder. This puts me in mind of a saying which 
I am infinitely pleased with, and which Plutarch 
ascribes to Heraclitus, that all men whilst they are 
awake are in one common world ; but that each of 
them, when he is asleep, is in a world of his own. 
The waking man is conversant in the world of na- 
ture : when he sleeps he retires to a private world 
that is particular to himself. There seems some- 
thing in this consideration that intimates to us a 
natural grandeur and perfection in the soul, 
ivhich is rather to be adn^ired than explained. 

I must not omit that argument for the excellen- 
cy of the soul which I have seen quoted out of Ter- 
tuUian, namely, its power of divining in dreams. 
That several such divinations have been made, 
none can question, who believes the holy wri- 
tings, or who has but the least degree of a common 
historical faith ; there being innumerable instan- 
ces of this nature in several authors, both ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane. Whether 
such dark presages, such visions of the night, 
proceed from any latent power in the soul, 'dur- 
ing this her state of abstraction, or from any com- 
znunication with the Supreme Being, or from any 
operation of subordinate spirits, has been a great 
dispute among the learned ; the matter of fact is, 
I think, incontestible, and has been looked upon 
as such by the greatest writers, who have been 
never suspected either of superstition or enthu- 
siasm. 

I do not suppose that the soul in these instances 
is entirely loose and unfettered from the body : it 
is sufficient if she is not so far sunk and immersed 
in matter^ nor entangled and perplexed ia her 
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operations with such motions of blood and spirits 
as when she actuates the machine in its waking 
hours. The corporeal union is slackened enough 
to give the mind more play. The soul seems ga- 
thered within herself) and recovers that spring 
which is broke and weakened, when she operates 
more in concert with the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are < 
notarguments, theyare atleast strong inUmations, 
not only of the excellency of a human soul, but 
oi its independence on the body ; and, if they do 
not prove, do at least confirm these two great 
points, which are established by many other rea-. 
sons that are altogether unanswerable. 

O. 
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i^nH emptd ? parvo, Q:uanU er^ ? ^cto at9ibtt9. Ehen / 

iIo^!3Sat.iii.lS6. 

Whatdoihiteost? Kut maeh upon my vorcL 
Uow much pray ? Why, Two-p«iiee. Two-pen^e ! O Lord? 

Casscu. 

1 FIND l)y several letters which I receive daily, 
that several of my readers would be better pleas-' 
ed to pay three half-pence for my paper thaatwo- 
pence. The ingenious T. W.* tells me that I 
have deprived hipa of the best part of his break- 
fast; for that, since the rise of my paper^ he is 

* Dr. Thomas Wa&er, head master of tbe Charter-hoase 
school, whose scholars Addison and Steele had keen. The 
doctor was head master 49 years, and <died June IS^ 172B,iB 
the Slst year of his age. 

A 2 
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forced every morning to drink his dish of coffee 
by itself, vrithout the addition of the Spectator, . 
that used to be better than lace* to it. Eugenius 
informs me, very obligingly, that he never thought 
he should have disliked any passage in my paper, 
but that of late there have been two words in 
every one of theni which he could heartily wish 
left out, viz. * Price Two-pence.* I have a letter 
from a soap-boiler, who condoles with me very 
affectionately upon the necessity we both lie un- 
der of setting an high price on our commodities 
since the late tax has been laid upon them, and 
desiring me, when I write next on that subject, to 
speak a word or two upon the present duties on Cas- 
tile soap. But there is none of these my corres- 
pondents, who writes with a greater turn of good 
sense, and elegance of expression, than the gene-^ 
rous Philomedes, who advises me to value every 
Spectator at six-pence, and promises that he him- 
self will engage for above a hundred of his ac- 
quamtance, who shall take it in at that price. 
/Letters from the female world are likewise 
^^ ^:^r/ne to me, m great quantities, upon the same 
^ «sion ; and, as I naturally bear a great defer- 
to this part of our species, I am very glad to 
. ^"^^ ^^ose who approve sxij conduct in this 
jcuiar are much more numerous than those 
-^r^^lf ""^ it. A large family of daughters have 
^ch tf, ^^ ^ Very liandsome remonstrance, m 
^edtoi:2L^?tfoHh that their father leaving re - 
►^cenras o ^^ th« spectator, since the addmonal 
bate hi^^^Potr diey offered him unanimously 
-^'table J^ ^^^e Q^^ j^ of bread and butter in the 
^ - servecf ^^^Uij* '^^^V^ Vided the Spectator might 
'SU>on t/ii3 r^^ fo Pt^^ every morning as usual. 
^e oi^^^e^^^l^"^*"' ^"S pleased, it 




X 
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, seemS) with their desire of improving themselves^ 
has granted them the continuance both of the 
Spectator and their bread and butter, having given 
pa^icular orders that the tea-table shall be set 
forth every morning with its customary bill of 
fare, and without any manner of defalcation. I 
thought myself obliged to mention this particu' 
lar, as it does honour to this worthy gentleman ; 
and if the young lady Laetitia, who sent me this 
account, will acquaint me with his name, I will 
insert it at length in one of my papers, if he de- 
^res it. 

I should be very glad to find out any expedient 
that might alleviate th6 expense which this my 
paper brings to any of my readers ; and, in order 
to it, must propose two points to their considera- 
tion. First, that if they retrench any tlie smallest 
particular in their ordinary expense, it will easily 
make up the half-penny a day which we have now 
-under consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a 
single ribbon to her morning studies, and it will be 
sufficient i let a family burn but a candle a night 
less than their usual number, and they may take 
in the Spectator without detriment to their private 
affairs. 

In the next place, if my^ readers will not go to 
the price of ijuymg my papers by retail, let them 
have patience, and they may buy them in the 
lump, without the burthen of a tax upon 4hem. 
My speculations when they ate sold single, like 
cherries upon the stick, are delights for the rich 
and wealthy : after some time they come to mar- 
ket in greater quantities, and are every ordinary 
man's money. The truth of it is, they have a 
certain flavour at their first appearance, from se- 
veral accidental circumstances of time, place, 
and person; \vhich they may lose if they are not 
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taken early ; but, in this case, every reader is to 
consider, whether it is not better for him to be 
half a year behindhand with the fashionable and 
polite part of the world, than ^o strain himself 
beyond his circumstances. My bookseller has 
now about ten thousand of the third and fourth 
volumes, which he is ready to publish, having al- 
ready disposed of as large an edition both of the 
first and second volume. As he is a person whose 
head is very well turned to lus business, he thinks 
they would be a veiy proper present to be made 
to persons at christenings, nlarriages, visiting 
days, and the like joyful solemnities, as several 
other books are frequently given at funerals. He 
has printed them in such a little portable volume, 
that many of them may be ranged together upon a 
single plate ; and is of opinion, that a salver of 
Spectators would be as acceptable an entertain<- 
ment to the ladies as a salver of sweetmeats. ^ 

I shall conclude this paper with an epigram 
lately sent to the writer of the Spectator, after 
having returned my thanks to the ingenious au- 
thor of it. 

* SIR, 

< Having heard the following epigram 
very much commended, I wonder that it has not 
yet had a place in any of your papers ; I think the 
suffrage of our poet laureat should not be over- 
looked, which shows the opinion he entertains of 
your paper, whether the notioii he proceeds upon 
be true or false. I make bold to convey it to you, 
^M knowing if it has yet come to your hands.* 
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ON TpE SPECTATOR. 

BY MR. TATE. 

•'''■^^AUutque et idem 
JVtuceriB 

HoR. Carm. Ssee. 10. 

Ton rise another and the same. 

When first the Tatler to a mtite was tam'd, 
Great Britain for her censor's silence moam'd ; 
RobVd of his sprightly beams, she wept the nighty 
Till the Spectator rose and blaz'd as bright. 
So the first man the sun's first setting Tiew'd, 
And sigh'd till circling day his joys renew'd. 

Tet, doubtful how that second son to name. 
Whether a bright successor, or the same, 
So we : but now from this suspense are freed. 
Since all agree, who boUi with judgment read, 
'Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed. 

o. 
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HOK. 

The mighty force- of ocean's troubled flood. 
^ SIR, 

^ Upon reading your essay concerning the 
pleasures ot the imagination, I find, among the 
three sources of those pleasures which you have 
discovered, that greatness is one. This has sug- 
gested to me the reason x^hy, of all objects that I 
have ever seen, there is none which affects my 
imagination so much as the sea, or ocean. I can- 
not see the heavings of this prodigious bulk o 



waters^ even in a calm, without a very pleasing 
astonishment ; but when it is work<^ up in a 
tempest, so that the horizon on every side is 
nothing but foanung billows and floating moun- 
tains, it is impossible to describe the agreeable 
horror that rises from such a prospect A trou- 
bled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, I think, 
the biggest object that he can see in motion, and 
consequently gives hb imagination one of the 
highest kinds of pleasure that can arise from great- 
ness. I must confess it is impossible for me to 
survey this world of Suid matter without thinking 
on the band'that first poured it out, and made a 
proper channel for its reception. Such afi object 
naturally raises in my thoughts the idea of an 
Almighty Being, and convinces me of his exist- 
ence as nrnch as a metaphysical demonstration* 
Th|e imagination prompts the undersunding, and, 
by the greatness of the sensible object, produces 
in it the idea of a beihg who is neither circum- 
scribed by time nor space. 

< As I have made several voyages upon the seaj 
I have often been tossed in storms, and on that 
occasion have frequently reflected on the descrip- 
tions of them in ancient poets. I remember 
Longinus highly recommends one in Homer, be- 
cause the poet has not amused himself with little 
fancies upon t^ie occaslo^y as authors of an in- 
ferior geiuus, whom he mentions, had done, but 
because he has gathered together tliose circum- 
stances which are the most apt to terrify the ima- 
gination, and which really happen in the raging of 
a tempest. It is for the same reason that I prefier 
the following description of a ship in a storm, 
which the psalmist has made, before any other I 
liave ever met with. ^ They that go down to the 
&&f in shipsi^ that do busine^ in great waters; 
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these see the vrorks of the Lord^ and his wonders 
in the deep. For he commandeth and raiseth 
the stormy whid, which lifteth up the waters 
thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go 
down again to the depths, their soul is melted 
because of trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at their 
wit's end* Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he bringetli them out of their dis-^ 
tresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still. Then they are glad, be- 
cause they be-quiet, so he bringeth them unto 
thejr desired haven.** 

< By the way ; how much more comfortable, as 
well as rational, is this system of the psalmist, 
than the pagan scheme in Virgil and other poets, 
where one deity is represented as ndsing a storm, 
and another as laying it I Were we only to consi- 
der the sublime in this piece of poetry, what can 
be nobler than the idea it gives us of the Su- 
preme Bein^ thus raising a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their con- 
ftrsion ; thus troubling and becalming nature ? 

< Grieat painters do not only give us landscapes 
of gardens, p^roves, and meadows, but very often 
employ their pencils upon sea-pieces. I could 
wish you would fcrflow their example. If this 
small sketch may deserve a plac« among your 
works, I shall accompany it with a divine ode 
made by a gentleman upon the conclusion of his. 
travels* 

t. 

*< How are thy servanCs blest, O Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal idsdom is their guide. 

Their help Omnipotence. 

_ • 

• ^, CTii, 23>.e< seqq. 
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II. 

" Id fo^ign realmt and lands remote. 

Supported b^ thy care, 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhuvt. 

And br^th'd m taii^ted air. 

III. 

** Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil. 

Made ev'ry region please : 
The hoary Alpine hills it varm'd. 

And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

IV. 

f Think, O my soul, devoutly thmk. 

How, with affrighted eyes. 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

V. 

" Confusion dwelt in ey'ry face. 

And fear in ev'ry heart ; 
When waves on waves^ and goUBingiilfir, 

O'ercame the pilot's art 

VI, 

" Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free. 
Whilst, in the confidence of prayer. 

My soul took hold on thee. 

VII. 

'< For though in dreadful whirls we hong 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

VIII. 

<< The storm was laid, the winds retired. 

Obedient to thy will; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command. 

At diy command was still. 

IX. 

** In midst of dangers, fears, and death. 

Thy goodness rll adore. 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 



\ 
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I 

X. 

" My life, if thou preserv'st my life, ^ 

Thy sacrifice shall he i 
And death, if death must he my doom. 

Shall join my soukto thee." 

o. 
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Somus etplacens tucor, 

HoR. S Od. xiT. SI. 

Thy house and pleasing uife. 

' Creech. 

I HAVE very long entertained an ambition to make 
the word wife tKe most agreeable and delightful 
name in nature. If it be not so in itself, all the 
wiser part of mankind, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, has consented in an error. But 
our unhappiness in England has been, that a few 
loose men, of genius for pleasure, have turned it 
all to the gratification of ungoverned desires, in 
despite of good sense, form, and order ; when, in 
truth, any satisfaction beyond the boundaries of 
reason is but a step towards madness and folly. 
But is the sense of joy and accomplishment of de- 
sire no way to be indulged or attained ? And have 
we appetites given us not to be at all gratified ? 
Yes, certainly. Marriage is an institution calcu- 
lated for a constant scene of delight, as much as 
our being is capable of. Two persons, who have 
chosen each other out of all the species, with de- 
sign to be each other's mutual comfort and enter- 
tainment, have in that actiou bo\^\i^ \^«\sc^€V:^^> "^ 

vou vui. n 
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be good-hutnoured, affable, discreet, fprgivingf 
patient, and joyful, with respect ta each other's 
frailties and perfections, to the end of their lives. 
The wiser of the two (aod it always happens one 
of them is such) will, raper or his. own sake, keep 
things from outrage^iwith the utmost sarictity. 
When this union is thus preseryed (as I have of- 
ten said,) the most indifferent circumstance adf 
ministers delight. Their condition is an endless 
source of new gratifications. The married man 
can say,' If I am unacceptable to all the world be- 
side, there is one whom I entirely love, and will 
receive me with joy and transport, and think her- 
self obliged to double her kindness and caresses 
of me from the gloom with which she sees me 
overcast. I need not dissemble the sorrow of my 
heart to" be agreeable there ; that very sorrow 
quickens her a€*ection/ 

This passion towards e^ch ether, when once 
well fixed, enters into the very constitution, and 
the kindness flow^ as easily and silently as the 
blood in the veins. When this affection is enjoyed 
in the most sublime degree, unskilful eyes see no- 
thing of it; but when it is subject to be changed, 
and has an allay in it that may make it end in dis- 
taste, it is apt to break into rage, or overflow iiito 
fondness, before the rest of the world. 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous and young, 
have been married these two years ; yet do they 
so much distinguish each other in company, that 
in your conversation with the dear things you Are 
still put to a sort of cross-purposes. Whenever 
you address yourself in ordinary discourse to Vi- 
ramira, she turns her head another way, and the 
answer is made to the dear Uxander. If you tell 
a merry tale, the application is still directed to 
h^p dear; and when she should commend you, 
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she says to him, as if he had spoke it, < Tliat is, 
my dear, so pretty/ — This puts me in mind of 
what I have somewhere read in the admired me- 
moirs of the famous Cervantes; where, while ho- 
nest Sancho Panca is putting^ some necessary 
humble question concerning Rosinante, his sup- 
per, or his lodging, the knight of the sorrowful 
countenance is ever improving the harmless low- 
ly hints of his 'squire to the poetical conceit, rap- 
ture, and flight, in contemplation of the dear 
Dulcinea of his affections^ 

On the other side, Dictamnu^ and Moria are 
ever squabbling ; and you may observe them, all 
the time they are in company, in a state of impa- 
tience. As Uxander and Viramria wish you all 
gone, that they may be at freedom for dalliance ; ' 
Dictamnus and Moria wait your absence, that 
they may speak their harsh interpretations on 
^ach other's words and actions, during the time 
you were with them. 

. It is certain that the greater part of the evils, 
attending this condition of life, arises from 
fashion. Prejudice in this case is turned the 
wrong way : and, instead of expecting more hap- 
piness than we shall m^t with in it, we are 
laughed into a prepossession, that we shall be 
disappointed if we hope for lastiifg satisfactions. 

With all persons who ; have made good sense 
the rule of action, marriage is described as the 
state capable of the highest human feKcity. 
Tully has epistles full of affectionate pleasure, 
when he writes to his wife, or speaks of his chil- 
dren. But, above all the hints of this kind I 
have met with in writers of ancient date, I am 
pleased with an epigram of Martial, in honour of 
the beauty of his wife Cleopatra. Commentators 
say it was written the day aflsnc Va^\i^^^vcv^-\^^^* 
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When his spouse was retired to the bathing- 
rpom in the heat of the day, he, it seems, came ia 
upon her when she was just going into the water. 
To her beauty and carriage on this occasion we 
awe the following epigram, which I showed my 
friend Will Honeycomb in French, who has 
translated it as follows without understanding the 
original. I expect it will please the English bet- 
ter than the Latin reader. 



* When my bright consort, noi^ nor wife nor maid 
Asham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid. 



aid, "> 
_ , . , >• 

Fled to the streams, the streams my fair betray'd ; y^ 
To my fond eyes she all transparent stood i 
She blush'd ; I smil'd at the slight covering flood. 
Thus through the glass the lovely lily glows ; 
Thus through the ambient gem shines forth the rose. 
■ I saw new charms, and plung'd to seise my store. 
Kisses I siutch'd--the waves prevented more.' 

My friend would not allow that this luscious 
account could be given of a wife, and therefore 
used the word consort ; which, he learnedly said^ 
would serve for a mistress as well, and g^ve a 
more gentlemanly turn to the epigram. But, un- 
der favour of him, and all other such fine gentle-^ 
men, I cannot be persufided but that the passloiv 
a bi^egroom has for a virtuous young woman> 
will, by little and little, grow into friendship, and 
then it is ascended to a higher pleasure than it 
was in its first fervour. Without this happens, 
he is a very unfortunate man who has entered 
into this state, and left the habitudes of life he 
might have enjoyed with a faithful friend. But 
when the wife proves capable of filling serious 
as well as joyous hours, she brings happiness 
unknown to friendship itself. Spencer speaks 
of each kind of love with great justice, and at- 
tributes the highest praise to fnendsbip ; and in- 
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deed there is no disputing that point, but by 
making that friendship take its place between 
two married persons. 

* Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme. 

Whether shall weigh the balance down ; to wit, 

The dear affection unto kindred sweet. 

Or raginefire of love to womankind. 

Or zeu oi friends combin'd by virtues meet : 

But of them all, the band ot virtues mind 

Methinks the gentle heart should most assut-ed hind. 

' For Batural afieetion soon doth cease. 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 

But faithful friendship doth them both suppress. 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame. 

Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 

For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass. 

And aU the service of the body frame ; 

So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

Ko less than perfect gold surmounts Uie meanest brass.' 

T. 
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■ Digna satis fortitna revisit. 
V ViRC. iEn. iii. 318. 

A just reverse of fortune on him waits. 

It is common with me to run from book to book 
to exercise my mind with many objects, and 
qualify myself for my daily labours. After an 
hour spent in this loitering way of reading, some- 
thing will remain to be food to the imagination. 
The writings that please me most on such occa- 
sions are stories, for the truth of which there is 
good authority. The mind of man is naturally a 

/R 2 
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lover of justice; and when we read a story 
wherein a criminal is overtaken, in whom there 
is no quality which is the object of pity, the soul 
enjoys a certain revenge for the offence done to 
its nature, in the wicked actions committed in the 
preceding pait of the history. This will be bet- 
ter understood by the reader from the following 
narration itself, than from any thing which I can 
say to introduce it. 

.J 
When Charles duke of Burgundy, sumamed 

The Bold, reigned over spacious dominions now 
Swallowed up' by the power of France, he heaped 
many favours and honours upon Claudius Rhyn- 
sault, a German, who had served him in his wars 
against the insults of his neighbours. A great 
part of Zealand ivas at that time in subjection to 
^hat dukedom. The prince himself was a per- 
son of singular humanity and justice. Rhyn- 
sault, with no other real quality than courage, 
had dissimulation enough to pass upon his ge- 
nerous and unsuspicious master for a person of 
blunt honesty and fidelity, without any vice that 
could bias him from the execution of justice. 
His highness, prepossessed to his advantage, 
upon the decease of the governor of his chief 
town of Zealand, gave Rhynsault that commands 
He was not long seated in that government, be- 
fore he cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of 
exquisite beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a 
wealthy merchant of the city under his protec- 
tion and government. Rhynsault was a man of a 
warm constitution, and violent inclination to wo- 
men, and not unskilled in the soft arts which win 
their favour. He knew what it was to enjoy 
the satisfactions which are reaped fr^m the 
possession of beauty, but y?«ls ^xi \i\x^r st?fn^r 
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to the decencies, honours, and delicacies, that 
attend the passion towards them in elegant 
minds. However, he had so much of the 
world, that he had a great share of the language 
which usually prevails upon the weaker part of 
that sex; and he could with his tongue utter a 
passion with which his heart was wholly untouch- 
ed. He was one of those brutal minds which can 
be gratified with the violation of innocence and 
beauty, without the least pity, passion, or love, to 
that with which they are so much delighted. In- 
gratitude is a vice inseparable to a lustful ^an ; 
and the possession of a woman by him, who has no 
thought but allaying a passion painful to himself^ 
is necessarily followed by distaste and aversion. 
Rhyn^sault,. being resolved to accomplish his will 
«n the wife of Danvelt, left no arts untried to get 
into a familiarity at her house ; but she knew his 
character and disposition too well, not to shun all 
•occasions that might ensnare her into his conver- 
isation. The governor, despairing of success by 
ordinary means, apprehended and imprisoned her 
husband, under pretence of an information, that 
Jtie was guilty of a correspondence with the ene- 
mies of the duke to betray the town into their 
possession* This design had its desired effect ; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day 
before that which was appointed for his execu- 
tion, presented herself in the hall of the gover- 
nor's house ; and, as he passed through the apart- 
ment, threw herself at bis feet, and, holding his 
knees, beseeched his mercy. Rhynsault beheld 
her with a dissembled satisfaction ; and, assum- 
ing an air of thought and authority, he bid her 
arise, and told her she, must follow him ti^ his 
closet; and, asking her whether she ktve^ \hfc 
hand of the letter he puWed ou\ ^H. \xvsi ^v^Otv^v 
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vrent from her> leaving this admonition aloud: 
< If you will save your husband, you must give 
me an account of all you know without prevarica- 
tion ; for every body is satisfied he was too fond 
of you to be able to hide from you the names of 
the rest of the conspirators, or any other particu- 
lars whatsoever.' He went to his closet, and soon 
after the lady was sent for to an audience. The 
servant knew his distance when tnatters of state 
were to be debated; and the governor, laying 
aside the air with which he had appeared in public, 
began to be the supplicant, to rally an afRiction, 
which it was in her power easily to remove, and 
relieve an innocent man from his imprisonment. 
' She easily perceived his attention ; and bathed in 
tears, began to deprecate so wicked a design. 
Lust, like ambition, takes all the faculties of the 
mind and body into its service and subjection. 
Her becoming tears, her honest anguish, the 
wringing of her hands, and the many changes of 
her posture and figure in the vehemence of 
speaking, were but so many attitudes in which 
he beheld her beauty, and further incentives of 
his desire. All humanity was lost in that one 
appetite, and he signified to her in so many plain 
terms, that he was unhappy till he had possessed 
her, and nothing less should be the price of her 
husband's life : and she must before the following 
noon pronounce the death, or enlargement, of 
Danvelt. After this notification,^^ when he saw 
Sapphira enough again distracted, to make the 
subject of their discourse to common eyes appear 
different from what it was, he called servants to 
conduct her to the gate^ Loaded with insupport- 
able affliction, she immediately repairs to her 
husband ; and, having signified to his gaolers that 
she had a proposal to make to her husband from 
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the governor, she vas left alone with him) reveal** 
cd to him all that had passed, and represented 
the endless conflict she was in between love to his 
person, and -fidelity to his bed. It is easy to ima- 
gine^lhe sharp affliction this honest pair was in 
upon such an incident, in lives not used to any 
but ordinary occurrences. The' man was bridled 
by shame from speaking what his fear prompted, 
upon so near an approach of death ; but let faU 
words that signified to her, he should not think 
ber polluted, though she had not yet confessed to 
bim that the governor had violated her person, 
since he knew her will had no part in the action. 
She parted from him with this oblique permis- 
sion to save a life he had not resolution enough to 
resign for the safety of his honour. 

.The next morning the unhappy Sappbira at* 
tended the governor, and being led into a remote 
apartment, submitted to his desires. Rhynsault 
commended her charms, claimed a familiarity af- 
ter what had passed between them, and with an 
air of gayety, in the language of a gallant, bid her 
return, and take her husband out of prison : < but,' 
continued he ^my fair one must not be ofifendedy 
that I have taken care he should not be an inter- 
ruption to our future assignations.' These last 
words foreboded what she found when she came 
to the gaol— her husband executed by the ordes* 
of Rhynsault. 

It was remarkable that the woman, wbo was 
full of tears and lamentations during the whole 
course of her affliction, uttered neither sigh nor 
complaint, but stood fixed witli grief at this con- 
summation of her niisforMines. She betook her- 
self to her abode ; and, after having in solitude 
paid her devotions to Him who is the avenger of 
innocence, she repaired privaXeV^ \a co\x\\^ ^^\: 
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person, and a certain grandeur of sorrow, negli- 
gent of forms, gained her passage into the pre- 
sence of the duke her sovereign. As soon as she' 
came into the presence, she broke forth into the 
following words : < Behold, O mighty Charles, a 
wretch weary of life, though it has always been 
spent with innocence and virtue. It is not in 
your power to redress my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection of ^ the dis- 
tressed, and the punishment of oppressors, is a 
task worthy a prince, I bring the duke of Burgun- 
dy ample matter for doing honour to his own 
great name, and wiping infamy off of mine.' 

When she had spoke this, she delivered the 
duke a paper reciting her story. He read it with 
all the emotions that indignation and pity could 
raise in a prince jealous of his honour in the be- 
haviour of his officers, and prosperity of his sub- 
jects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynsault was sent for 
to court, and, in the presence of a few of the coun- 
cil, confronted by Sapphira. The prince askings 
< Do you know that lady ?' Rhynsault, as soon as he 
could recover his surprise, toki the duke he would 
marry her, if his highness would please to think 
that a reparation. The duke seemed content- 
ed with this answer, and stood by during the imme- 
diate solemnization of the ceremony. At the 
conclusion of it he told Rhynsault, ' Thus far you 
have done as constrained by my authority : I shall 
not be satisfied of your kind usage of her, without 
you sign a gift of your whole estate to her after 
your decease.' To the performanc6 of this also 
the duke was a witness. When these two acts 
were executed, the duke turned to the lady, and 
told her, < It now remains forme to, put you in 
^uiet ^possessioa of what your husband has so 
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bountiftilly bestowed on you;' and oi'dered the 
immediate executioti of Rhynsault. 

T. 
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Quiegtddeat boni moris levitate extbigtdtur. 

Seneca. 

Levity of behaviour is the bane of all that is good and virtuous. 
* DEAR MH. SPECTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 18. 

< I AM a young woman of eighteen years of 
age, and I do assure you a maid of unspotted re- 
putation, founded upon a very careful carriage in 
all my looks, words, and actions. At the same 
time I must own to you, that it is with much con- 
straint to flesh and blood that my behaviour is so 
strictly irreproachable ; for I ^ am naturally ad- 
dicted to mirth, to gayety, to a free air, to motion, 
and gadding. Now, what gives me a great deal 
of anxiety, and is some discouragement in the 
pursuit of virtue, is, that the young women who 
run into greater freedoms with the men are more 
taken notice of than I am. The men are such 
unthinking sots, that they do not prefer her who 
resti*ains all her passions and affections, and keeps 
much within thd bounds of what is lawful, to her 
who goes to the utmost verge of innocence, and 
parleys at the very brink of vice, whether she 
shall be a wife or a mistress. But I must appeal 
to your spectatorial wisdom, who I find, have pas- 
sed very much of your time in the stud^ ciC ^v^- 
man, whether this is not a lao^x. uTO^^&oN^^^is^fe 
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proceeding*. I have i^ead sbme'where that Hobbes 
of Malmesbury asseftfe, that continent persons 
have more of what they contain than those who 
give a loose to their desires. According to this 
rule, let there be equal age, equal wit, and equal 
good-humour, in the woman of prudence, and her 
of liberty ; what stores has he to expect who takes 
the former? What refu%c must he be contented 
with who chooses the latter ? Well, but I sat 
down to write to you to vent my indignation 
against several pert creatures who are addressed 
to and courted in this place, while poor I, and 
two or three like me are who% unregarded. 

< Every one of these affect gaining the hearts of 
yotit sex: This is generally attempted by a par- 
ticular manner of carrying themselves with fami- 
liarity. Glycera has a dancing walk, and keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who 
is unwilling to interrupt her conquests, comes in- 
to the room before her with a familiar tun. Diil- 
cissa takes advantage of the approach of the win- 
ter, and has introduced a very pretty shiver;, 
closing up her shoulders, and shrinking as she 
moves. All that are in this mode carry their fans 
between both hands before them. Dulcissa, her- 
self, who is author of this air, adds the pretty rua 
to it ; and has also, w-hen she is in very good hu- 
mour, a taking familiarity in throwing herself into 
the lowest seat in the room, and letting her hoop- 
ed petticoats fall with a lucky decency about her. 
I know she practises this way of sitting down ia 
her chamber ; and indeed she does it as well as 
you may have seen an actress fall down dead ia 
a tragedy. Not the least indecency in her pos- 
ture. If you have observed what pretty carcasses 
are carried off at the end of a verse at the theatre, 
it will give you a notioa how Dulcissa plumps 
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into a chair. Here is a little country girl that iiB 
very cunning, that makes her use of being young 
and unbred, and outdoes the ensnarers, who are 
almost twice her ag9. The air that she takes is 
to come into company after a walk, and is very 
successfully out of breath upon occasion. Her 
mother is in the secret, and calls her romp, and 
then looks round to see what young men stare at 
her. 

^ It would take up more than can come into one 
xof your papers, to enumerate all the particular 
airs of the younger company in this place. But 
I cannot omit Dulceorella, whose manner is the 
most indolent imaginable, but still as watchful of 
conquest as the busiest virgin among us. She has 
a peculiar art of staring at a young fellow, till she 
sees she has got him, and inflamed h^m by so 
much observation. When she sees she has him, 
and he begins to toss his head upon it, she is im- 
mediately short-sighted, and labours to observe 
what he is at a distance, with her eyes half shut. 
Thus the captive that thought her first struck, i» 
to make very near approaches, or be wholly dis- 
regarded. This artifice has done more execution 
than ^11 the ogling of the rest of the women here> 
with the utmost variety of half glances, attentive 
heedlessnesses, childish inadvertencies, haughty 
contempts, or artificial oversights. After I have 
said thus much of ladies among us who fight thus 
regularly, I am to complain to you of a set of 
familiar romps, who have broken through all 
eomtnon rules, and have thought of a very effec- 
tual way of showing more charms than all of us. 
These, Mr. Spectator, are the swingers. You 
are to know these careless pretty creatures are 
very innocents again ; and it is to be no> matter 
what they do, for it is all harmless freedom, 
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They get on ropes, as you must' have seen tht 
children, and are swung by their men visitants. 
The jest is, that Mr. Such-a-one can name the 
colour of Mrs. Sut:h-a-one's stockings; and she 
tells him he is a lying thief, so he is, and full of 
roguery ; and she will lay a wager, and her sister 
shall tell the truth if he says right, .and he cannot 
tell what colour her garters are of. In this 
diversion there are very many pretty shrieks, sot 
so much for fear of falling, as that their petticoats 
should untie ; for there is a great ca^e had to 
avoid improprieties : and the- lover who swings 
the lady is to tie her clothes very close together 
with his hatband, before she admits him to throw 
Up her heels. 

' Now, Mr. Spectator, except you dan note these 
waatonnesses in their beginnings, and bring us 
sober girls into obsehration, there is no hel^ for 
it ; we must swim with the tide ; the coquettes^ 
are too powerful a party for us. To look into the 
merit of a regular and well-behaved woman is a 
slow thing. A loose trivial song gains the affec- 
tions, when a wise homily Is not attended to. 
There is no other way but to make war upon 
them, or we must go over to- them. As for my 
part, I will show all the world it is not for want 
of charms that I stand so Long unasked ; and if 
you do not take measures for the immediate re-> 
dress of us rigids, as the fellows ,call us, I can 
move with a speaking mieh, can look significant- 
ly, can lisp, can trip) can loll, can start, can blush> 
can rag^, can weep, if I must do it) and can be 
frighted as agreeably as any she in England* 
All which is humbly submitted to your spectato- 
rial consideration, with all humility, by 

Your most humble servant, 

T. Matilda MohairJ 
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'Qualem commendes etiam atgiieeUam-adapicef ne mox 
Jncutiant aliena Hbi peccata pudorem. 

HoR. 1 Ep. xTiii. 76. 

Commend not, till a man is thronghly known : 
A rascal prais'd, you make his faults your own. 

Anok. 



I- 



It is na unpleasant matter of speculation to con- 
'sider the recommeudat^ epistles that pass round 
this town from hand to hand, and the abuse people 
put upon one another in that kind. It is indeed 
come to that pass, that, instead of being the testi- 
mony of meri4: in the person recommended, the 
trjae reading of a Jetter of this soit is, ' The bearer 
hereof is so uneasy to me, that k will be an act of 
charity in you to take him off my hands ; whether 
you prefer him or not, it is all one 4 for I have no 
manner of kindness for him, or obligation to him 
or his : and do what you please as to tliat.' As 
negligent as men are in this respect, a point of 
honour is concerned in it ; and there is nothing 
a man should be more ashamed of, than passing a 
worthless creature into the servide or interests of 
a man who has never injured you. The wom^n 
Indeed are a little too keen in their resentments to 
.trespass often ttus way : btit yx>u shall sometimes 
know, that the mistress and the maid shall quar- 
rel, and give each other very free language, and 
at last the lady shall be pacified to turn her out of 
doors, and give her a very good word to any body 
else. Hence it is.tl>at you see, in a year and 
half's time, the same face a domestic in all paits 
of the town. Good-breeding and good-nature 
lead people in a great measure to this injustice : 
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omitting the general good-liking of people of all 
conditions in the colony. ^ The gentleman retiy^ns 
for England, and within a few months after came 
back to them their governor, on the strength of 
their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
easy recommenders, in the ordinary course of 
things from one hand to another ; but how would 
a man bear to have it said ta him, < The person I 
took into confidence on the credit you gave him^ 
has proved false, unjust, and has not answered any 
way the character you gave me of him ?' 
^ I cannot but conceive very good hopes of that 
rake Jack Top«r of the Temple, for an honest 
scrupulousness in this point. - A friend of his 
meeting with a servant that had formerly lived 
with Jack, and having a mind to take him, sent to 
him to know what faults the fellow had, since he 
could not please such a careless fellow as he was. 
His answer was as follows ; 

^ SIR, 

> Thomas that lived with me was turned 
away because he was too good for me. You know 
I live in taverns.; he is an orderly sober rascal, 
and thinks much to sleep in an entity until two in 
the morning. He told me one day, when he was 
dressing me, that he wondered I wfts not dead 
before now, since 1 went to dinner in the even- 
ing, and went to supper at two in the morning. 
We were coming down Essex-street one night ^ 
little flustered, and I was giving him the word to 
sUarm.the watch ; he had the impudence to tell me 
it was against the law. You that are married, 
and live q^ie day after another the same way; and 
so on the whole week, I dare say will like him, 
^d he. will be glad to have his meat in due sea- 
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son. The fellow ib certainly very hotiest. My 
service to your lady. 

Yours, 

J. T.' 

I 

Now thift was very fair dealing. Jack knew 
Very well, that though the love of order made a 
man very aukward in his equipage, it was a va« 
luable quality among the queer people who live by 
rule ; and had too much good-sense and good-na- 
ture to let the fellow starve^ because he was not 
fit to attend his vivacities. 

I shall end this discourse with a letter of re- 
commendation from Horace to Claudius Nero* 
You will see in that letter a slowness to ask a fa-* 
*«our, a strong reason for being unable to deny his 
good word any longer, and that it is a service to 
the person to whom he recommends, to comply 
with what is asked : all which are necessary cir- 
cumstances, both in justice and good-breeding, 
if a man would ask so as to have reason to com- 
plain of a denial ; and indeed a man should not in 
strictness ask otherwise. In hopes the authority 
of Horace, who perfectly understood how to live 
with great men, may have a g^od efflsct towards 
amending this facility in people of condition, and 
the confidence of those who apply to them with* 
out merit, I have translated the epistle. 

« TO CLAUDIUS NERO. 

< SIR, 

' Septimus, who waits upon you with this, 
is very well acquainted with the place you are 
pleased to allow me in your friendship. For when 
lie beseeches me to recommend him to your no- 
tice^ in such a manner as to be received by you, 
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who are delicate in the choice of your friends and 
domestics, he knows our intimacy, and under-* 
stands my ability to serve him better than I do 
myself. I have defended myself against his am- 
bition to be yours, as long as I possibly could ; 
but fearing the imputation of hiding^ my power in 
you out of mean and selfish considerations, I am 
at last prevailed upon to give you this trouble. 
Thus to avoid the appearance of a greater fault, 
I have put on this confidence. If you can forgive 
this transgression of modesty in behalf of a friend, 
receive this gentleman into your interests and 
friendship, and take it from me that he is an honest 
and a brave man.^ T. 
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^gfitudinern laudare, unatn rem maxime deteatabilem^ quo* 
rum eat tandem phUo8oph»rum? 

Cicero. 

What kind of philosophy is it to extol melancholy, the most 
detestabJe thing in natore ? 

About an age ago it was the fashion in England 
for every one that would be thought religious, to 
throw as much sanctity as possible into his face, 
and in particular to abstain from all appearances 
of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon 
as the marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of a 
sorrowful countenance, and generally eaten up 
with spleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who 
was lately a great ornament* to the learned world, 

* The gentleman here allcded to vas Anthony Henley^ escic 
v^hfi died much Itnented in Aug. UU« 
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has diverted mc more than once with an account 
of the reception which he met with from a very 
famous independent minister,: who was head of a 
college* in those times. This gentleman was^ 
then a young adventurer in the republic of let- 
ters, and just fitted out for the university with a 
gX)od cargo of Latin and Greek. His friends 
were resolved that he should try his fortune at an 
election which was drawing near in the college^ 
of which the independent minister whom I have 
before mentioned was governor. The youth, ac- 
cording to custom, wsuted on him in order to be 
examined. He was received at the door by a ser- 
vant who was one of that gloomy generation that 
were then in fashion. He conducted him, with 
great silence and seriousness, to a long gallery, 
which was darkened at noon-day<> and had only a 
single candle burning in it. After a short stay in 
this melancholy apartment, he was led into a 
chamber hung with black, where he entertained 
himself for some time by the glimmering of a 
taper, until at length the head of the college 
came out to him from an inner room, with half a 
dozen night-caps upon his head, and religious 
horror in his countenance. The young man 
trembled : but his fears increased, when instead 
of being asked what progress he had made, in 
learning, he was examined how he abounded in 
grace. His Latin and. Greek stood him in little 
stead ; he was to give an account only of the state 
of his soul ; whether he was of the number of the 
elect ; what was the occasion of the conversion ; 
upon what day of the month, and hour of the day 
it happened; how it was carried on, and when 

* The head of a coHege was Dr. Thoinaa Goodwin, S. T. 
F. president of Magdalen college in Oxford, and one of the 
assk/nifl/o^ ^mes who sat at WestxQioster. 
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completed. The whole examination was sum^ 
med up with one short question, namely, whether 
he was prepared for death ? The boy, who had 
been bred Up by honest parents, was frighted out 
of his wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and 
by the last dreadful interrogatory ; so that, upon 
making his escape out of this house of mourning, 
he ^ould never be brought a seci^d time to the 
examination^ as not being able to go through the 
terrors of it. 

Notwithstanding this general form and outside 
of religion is pretty well worn out among us, there 
are many persons who, by a natural uncheerful- 
ness of heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weak- 
ness of understanding, love to indulge this un- 
comfortable way of life, and give up themselves a 
prey to grief and melancholy. Superstitious 
fears and groundless scruples cut them off from 
the pleasures of conversation, and all those social 
entertainments, which are not only innocent, but 
laudable : as if mirth was made for reprobates, 
and cheerfulness of heart denied those who are 
the only persons that have a proper title to it. 

Sombrius is one of these sons of sorrow^ He 
tiiinks himself obliged in duty to be sad and dis- 
consolate. He looks on a sudden fit of laughter 
as a breach of his baptismal vow. An innocent 
jest startles him like blasphemy. Tell him of one 
who is advanced to a title of honour, he lifts up 
his hands and eyes ; describe a public ceremony 
he shakes his head ; show binl agay equipage, he 
blesses himself. All the little ornaments of life 
are pomps and vanities. Mirth is wanton, and 
wit profane. He is scandalised at youth for be- 
ing lively, and at childhood for being playful. He 
sits at a christening, or a marriage-feast^ as at a 
funeral; sighs at the conctu^Votv o^ ^\xv««y^ ^v^- 
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ry, and grows.devout when the i^est of the compa- 
ny grow pleasant. After all, Sombrius is a reli- 
f^ious man, and would have behaved himself very 
properly, had he lived when Christianity was un- 
der a genei*al persecution. * 

I would by no means presume to tax such char- 
acters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently ; 
that being a vice which I think none but He who 
knows the secrets of men's hearts should pretend 
to discover in another, where the proofs of it do 
not amount to a demonstration. On the contrary, 
as there are many excellent persons who are 
weighed down by this habitual- sorrow of heart» 
they rather deserve our compassion than our re* 
proaches. I think, however, they would do well 
to consider whether such a beha^our does not 
deter men from a religious life, by representing it 
as an unsociable istate, that extinguishes all joy 
and gladness, darkens the face of nature, and de- 
stroys the relish of being itself. 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a 
tendency there is to cheerfulness in reli^on, and 
how such a frame of mind is not only the most 
lovely, i)ut the most commendable in a virtuous 
person. In short, those who represent religion in 
so unamiable a light, are like the spies sent by 
Moses to make a discovery of the Land of Pro- 
mise, when by their reports they discouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Those who show 
us the joy, the cheerfulness, the good humour^ 
that naturally spring up in this happy state, are 
like the spies bringing along with them the clus- 
ters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might in- 
vite their companions into the pleasant country 
whith produced them.* 

* Numb. ofa. tfi. 
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An eminent pagan writer* has made a discourse 
to shew that the atheist, who denies a God, does 
him less dishonour than the man who owns his 
being ; but at the same time believes him to be 
cruel, hard to please,, and terrible to human na- 
ture. ' For my own part,' says he, * I would rath- 
er it should be said of me, that there was never 
any such man as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was 
ill-natured, capricious, or inhuman.' 

If we may believe our logicians, man is distin- 
guished from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, and 
naturally disposed to it. It is not the business of 
yktue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but 
to regulate them. It may moderate and restrain^ 
but was not designed to banish gladness from the 
heart of man. Religion contracts the circle of our 
pleasures, but leaves it wide enough for hervota-. 
ries to expatiate in. The contemplation of the 
divine Being, and the exercise of virtue, are, in 
their own nature, so far from excluding all glad- 
ness of heart, that they are perpetual sources of 
it. In a word, the true spirit of religion cheers, 
as well as composes^ the soul ;. it banishes indeed 
all levity of behaviour, all vicious and dissolute 
mirth ; but in exchange fills the mind! with a per- 
petual serenity, uninterrupted cheerfulness, and 
an habitual inclination to please others, as well as 
to be pleased in itself. O. 

* Plat. Of^ AtmhtfiuiH, Flat Opera, torn. I p. 286. H. Steph. 
1572, 1'imo. 
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J)un$ %tt ilex tonsa bipennibus, 
JS/tgraferacifrontUn in algido. 
Per damna, per cades, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumqiteferro. 

HoR. 4 Od. ir. 57". 

l ike an oak on some eoldmoQntain brov. 
At ey*ry wound they sprout and grow : 
The axe and sword new vigour give^ 
And by their ruins they revive. 

Avojif. 

As I am one ivho, by my profession, am obliged 
to look into all kinds of men, there are none whom 
I consider with so mnch pleasure, as those who 
have any thing new or extraordinary in their cha- 
racters, or ways of living. For this reason I have 
often amused myself with speculations on the 
race of people called Jews, many of whom I have 
met with in most of the considerable towns which. 
I have passed through in the course of my travels. 
They are, indeed, so disseminated through all the 
trading parts of the world, that they are become 
the instruments by which the most distant nations 
converse with one another, and by which man- 
kind are knit together in a general correspon- 
dence. They are like the pegs and nails in a 
great building, which, though they are but little 
valued in themselves, are absolutely necessary to 
keep the whole frame together. 

That I may not fall into any common beaten 
tracks of observation, I shall consider this people 
in three views. First, with rcgai'd to their num- 
ber; secondly, their dispersion; .and thirdly, 
their adherence to their religion ; and afterwards 
ei^dQavovLVio ^OYr)fir&t) what natural reasons^ 
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stnd,. secondly, ivhat providential reasons, may 
be assigned for these three remarkable parti-, 
culars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as 
numerous at presflht, asthey wer6 formerly in the 
land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful 
slaughter made of them under some of the Romaa 
emperors, which historians describe by the death 
of many hundred thousands in a war ; and the in- 
numerable massacres and persecutions they have 
undergone in Turkey, as well as in all Christian 
nations of the world. The rabbins, to express the 
great havoc which has been sometimes made of 
them, tell us, after their usual manner of hyper- 
' bole, that there were such torrents of holy blood 
shed, as carried rocks of an hundred yards in cir- 
cumference above three miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remarkable par- 
ticular in this people. . They swarm over all the 
East, and are settled in the remotest parts of 
China. They are spread through most of the 
nations in Europe and Africa, and many families 
of them are establishftd in the West Indies : not 
to mention whole nations bordering on Prester- 
John's country, and some discovered in the inner 
parts of America, if we may give any credit to 
their own writers. 

Their firm adherence, to their religion is no less 
remarkable than their numbers and dispersion,, 
especially considering it as persecuted or con- 
temned over the face of the whole earth. This is 
likewise the more remarkable, if we consider the 
frequent apostacies of this people, when thef lived 
under their kings in the land of promise, sind 
within sight of the temple. 
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If in the next place we examine what may be 
the natural reasons of these three particulars 
which we find in the Jews, and which are not to 
be found in any other religion jp people. I can» 
in the first place, attribute tb^ir numbers to no- 
thing but their constant employment, their absti- 
nence, their exemption from wai*s, and, above all, 
their frequent marriages ; for they look on celr- 
bacy as an aceursed state, and generally are mar- 
rie'd before twenty, as hoping the Messiah may 
descend from them. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations 
of the earth, is the second remarkable particular 
of that people, though not so hard to be accounted 
for. They were always in rebellions and tumults 
while they had the temple and holy city in view, 
for which reason they have often been driven out 
of their old habitations in the land of promis^. 
They have as' often beeii banished out of most 
other places where they have settled, which must 
v^ry much disperse and scatter a people, and ob- 
lige them to seek a livelihood where they can find 
it. Besides, the whole pe||Dle is now a race of 
such merchants as are wanSerers by profession, 
and, at the same time, are in most, if not all 
places, incapable of either lands or offices, that . 
might engage them to make any part of the world 
their home. 

This dispersidn would probably have lost their 
religion, had it not been secured by the strength 
of its constitution : for they are to live all in a 
body, and generally within the same enclosure ;, 
to marry among themselves, and to eat no meats 
that are not killed or prepared their own way. 
This shuts them out from all table conversation, 
and the most agreeable intercourses of life ; and,. 
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by consequence, excludes them from the most 
probable means of conversion. 

If, in the last place^ we consider what providen- 
tial reasons may be assigned for these three par- 
ticulars, we shall find that their numbers, disper 
sion,, and adhercijice to their religion, have fur- 
nished every age, and every nation of the world, 
vith the strongest arguments for the Christian 
faith, not only as these very particulars^ are fore- 
told of them, but as they themsdves are the depo- 
sitaries of these, and all the other prophecies, 
which tend to their own confusion. ^ Their num- 
ber furnishes us with a sufficient cloud of witnesses 
that attest the truth of the old bible. Their dis- 
persion spreads these witnesses through all parts 
of the world. The adherence to their religion 
makes their testimony unquestionable. Had the 
whole body of the Jews been ct)nverted.to Chris- 
tianity, we should certainly have thought all the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
the coming and history of our blessed Saviour, 
forged by Christians, and have looked upon them, 
with the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many 
years after the events they pretended to foretell 

O. 
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BfTected being a fine gentleman 6o unmercifully^ 
that he could not endure in his sight, or the fre- 
quent mention of one, who was his son, growing 
into manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay- 
world. 1 have often thought the father took a 
secret pleasure in reflecting that, when that fine 
house and seat came into the next hands, it would 
revive his memory, as a person who knew how 
to enjoy them, from observation of the rusticity 
and ignorance of his successor. Certain it is, 
that a man may, if he wil), let his heart close to 
the having no regard to any thing but his ;dear 
self, even with exclusion of his very children. 
I recommend this subject to your consideration, 
and am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

T. B.' 

< MR. SPECTATOR) London, Sept 26, 171^. 

< I AM just come from Tunbridge, and 
have since my return read Mrs. Matilda Mohsdr's 
letter to you. She pretends to make a mighty 
story about the diversion of swinging in that 
place. What was done, was only among rela- 
tions ; and no man swung any woman who was 
not second cousin at furthest. She is pleased to 
say, care w£is taken that the gallants tied the la^ 
dies* legs before they were wafted into the air. 
Since she is so spiteful, I will tell you the plain 
truth, — There was no such nicety observed, since 
we were all, as I just now told you, near relations ; 
but Mrs. Mohair herself has been swung there* 
and she invents all this malice, because it was ob- 
served she had crooked legs, of which I was an 
eye witness. 

Your humble servant, 

Rachel Shoes^trjxg.' 
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< MR. SPECTATOR, Tiftibridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

* We have just now read your paper, con- 
taining Mrs. Mohair's letter. It is an invention 
of her own from one end to the other ; and I de- 
sire you would print the inclosed letter by itself, 
and shorten it so as to come within the compass of 
your half sheet. She is the most malicious minx 
in the world, for all she looks so innocent. Do 
not leave out that part about her being in love 
with her father's butler, which makes her shun 
men ; for that is the truest of it all. 

Your humble servant,' 

' Sarah Trice. 

* P. S. She has crooked legs.' 

; * MR. SPEC T ATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

* All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at 
against the good company of this place is, that 
ive all know she has crooked leg^. This is cer- 
tainly true. I do not care for putting my name, 
because one would not be in the power of the 
creature. 

Your humble servant, unknown.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

* That insufrerable prude, Mrs. Mohair, 
who has told such stories of the company here, 
is with child, for a!l her nice airs and her crooked 
legs. Pray be sure to put her in for both those 
two things, and you will oblige every body here, 
especially 

Your humble servant, 

Alice Bluegarter. 
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^ No. 497. TUESDAY, SEPT. SO, 1712. 

OuTpj EOT* yetXtohng ylpuv, 

. MflKiLNDER. 

A canning old fox this ! 

A FAVOUR well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it as to him who re- 
ceives it. What indeed makes for the superior 
reputation of the patron in this case is, that he is 
always surrounded with specious pretences of un- 
worthy candidates, and is often alone in the kind 
inclination he has towards the well-deserving. 
Justice is the first quality in the man who is in a 
post of direction ; and I remember to have heard 
an old gentleman talk of the civil wars, and in his 
relation give an account of a general officer, who 
with this one quality, without any shining endow- 
ments, became so popularly beloved and honour- 
ed^ that all decisions between man and man were 
laid before him by the parties concerned, in a pri- 
vate way ; and they would lay by their animosities 
implicitly, if he bid them be fnends, or submit 
themselves in the wrong without reluctance, if 
he said it, without waiting the judgment of courts- 
martial. His manner was to keep the dates of all 
commissions in his closet, and wholly dismiss 
from the service such who were deficient in their 
4uty ; and after that took care to prefer according 
to the order of battle. His familiars were his en- 
tiro friends, and could have no interested viewsi in 
courting his acquaintance ; for his affection was 
no step to the preferment, though it was to their 
reputation. By this means a kind aspect, a salu- 
tation, a smile, and giving out his hand, had the 
weight of what is esteemed by vulvar minds more 
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substantial. His business vf^ very short, and he 
Vfhq had nothing to do but justice ivas never af- 
fronted with a request of a familiar daily visitant 
foi^ what was due to a brave man at a distance. 
^Extraordinary merit he used to recommend to the 
king for some distinction at home ; till the order 
of battle made way for his rising in the troops. 
Add to this, that he had an excellent way of get- 
ting rid of such who he observed were good at a 
halt, as his phrase was. Under this description 
he comprehended all those who were contented to 
live without reproach, and had no promptitude in 
their minds towards glory. These fellows were 
also recommendjed to the king, and taken off of 
the general's hands into posts wherein diligence 
and common honesty were all that were necessa- 
ry. This general had no weak part in his line, 
but every man had as much care upon him, and 
as much honour to lose as himself. Every officer 
could answer for what passed where he was ; and 
the general's presence was never necessary any 
where, but where he had plaped himself at the 
first disposition, except that accident happened 
from extraordinary efforts of the enemy which he 
could not foresee ; but it was remarkable that it 
never fell out from failure in his own troops. It 
must be confessed the world is just so much out 
of order, as an unworthy person possesses what 
^ should be in the direction of him who has better 
pretensions to it. 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fellow 
used to describe in iRs'general, all the evils which 
have ever happened among mankind have arose 
from the wanton disposition of the favours of the 
powerful. It is generally all that men of modesty 
and virtue can do, to fall in with some whimsical 
turn in a great maiij to make way Cqii v\\\s\^ 'sJl 
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real and absolute service. In the timdrof Don Se- 
bastian of Portugal, or some time since, the first 
minister would let nothing come near him but 
what bore the most profound face of wisdom and 
gravity. They carried it so far, that, for the 
greater show of their profound knowledge, a pair 
of spectacles tied on their noses, with a black rib- 
l)on round their heads, was what completed the 
dress of those who made their court at his levee, 
and none with naked noses were admitted to his 
presence. A blunt honest fellow, who had a com- 
mand in the train of artillery, had attempted to 
make an impression upon the porter, day after 
day in vain, until at length he made his appear- 
ance in a very thoughtful dark suit of clpthes, and 
two pair of spectacles on at once. lie was con- 
ducted from room to room, with great deference, 
to the minister ; and, carrying on the farce of the 
place, he told his excellency that he had pretend- 
ed in this manner to be wiser than he really wad, 
but with no ill intention ; but he was honest Such- 
a-one of the train, and he came to tell him that 
they wanted wheelbarrows and pick-axes. The 
thing happened not to displease, the great man 
was seen to smile, and the successful officer was 
re-conducted with th^ same profound ceremony 
t)Ut of the house. 

When Leo X. reigned pope of Rome, his holi- 
ness, though a man of sense, and of an excellent 
taste of letters, of all things affected fools, buf- 
foons, humorists, and coxcombs. Whether it . 
were from vanity, and that h^ enjoyed no talents 
in other men but what were inferior to him, or 
whatever it was, he carried it so far, that his 
whole delight was in finding out new fools, and, as 
our phrase is, playing them off, and making them 
fihpw themselves to advantage. A priest of his for- 
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mer acquaintance, suffered a great many disap- 
pointments in attempting to find access to him in a 
regular character, until at last in despair he retired 
from Rome, and returned in an equipage so very- 
fantastical, both as to the dress of himself and ser- 
vants, that the whole court were in an emulation 
who should first introduce him to his holiness. 
What added to the expectation his holiness had 
of the pleasui*e he should have in his follies, was, 
that this fellow, in a dress the most exquisitely 
ridiculous, desired he might speak to him alone, 
for he had matters of the highest importance, 
upon which he wanted a conference. Nothing 
could be denied to a coxcomb of so great hope ; 
but when they were apart, the impostor revealed 
himself, and spoke as follows : 

* Do not be surprised, most holy father, at see- 
ing, instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old 
friend, who has taken this way of access to admo- 
nish you of your own folly. Can any thing show 
your holiness how unworthy you treat mankind, 
more than my being put upon this difficulty to 
speak with you ? It is a degree of folly to delight 
to see it in others, and it is the greatest insolence 
imaginable to rejoice in the disgrace of human 
nature. It is a criminal humility in a person of 
your holiness's understanding, to believe you can- 
not excel but in the conversation of half-wits, hu- 
morists, coxcombs, and buffoons. If ^ your holi- 
ness has a mind to be diverted like a rational man, 
you have a great opportunity for it, in disrobing 
all the impertinents you have favoured, of all their 
riches and trappings at once, and bestowing them 
on the humble, the virtuous, and the meek. If 
your holiness is not concerned for the sake of vir- 
tue and religion, be pleased tp tt^^cV^'^'^^^'^ "^^ 
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sake of your own safety it is not proper to be so. 
very much in jest. When the pope is thus 
merry, the people will in time begin to think 
many things, which they have hitherto beheld 
with great veneration, are in themselves objects 
of scorn and derision. If they once get a trick 
of knowing how to laugh, your holiness's saying 
this sentence in one night-cap, and the other with 
the other, the change of your slippers, bringing 
you your staff in the midst of a prayer, then strip- 
ping you of one vest, and clapping on a second 
during divine service, will be found out to haye 
nothing in it. Consider, sir, that at this rate a head 
will be reckoned never the wiser for being bald, 
tind the ignorant will be apt to say, that going 
bare-foot does not at all help on the way to hea- 
ven. The red cap and the cowl will fall under 
the same contempt ; and the vulgar will tell us to 
our faces, that we shall have no authority over 
them but from the force of our arguments and 
the sanctity of our lives.* 

T. 
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-'^-^Frustra retinactila iendens, 

JTertur eqtdi aurigay negue audit curruf habenaf. 

ViHG. Georg. i. 514. 

N«p reins, nor curbs, nor cries, the horses fear. 
But force alon^ the trembling charioteer. 

DBYDEZfv 

TO THE SPECTATOR GENERAL OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 



Rtjro the further end of the Widow's Coffee-house in Deve^ 
>eux-court, Monday- evening, twenty -eight minutes -mid a 
half past six. 

. ' DEAR DUMB, 

* In short, to use no further preface, if X 
should tell you that I have seen a hackney-coach- 
man, when he has come to set down his fare, 
which' has consisted of two or three very fine 
ladies, hand them out, and salute every one o£ 
them with an air of familiarity, without giving the 
least offence, you would perhaps think, me guilty 
of a gasconade. But to clear myself from that 
imputation, and to explain this matter to you, I- 
assure you that there are many illustrious youths 
within this city, who frequently recreate them*^ 
selves by driving of a hackney-coach : but those^ 
whom, above all others, I would recommend to 
you, are the young gentlemen belonging tb the 
inns of court. We have, I think, about a dozen 
coachmen, who have chambers here in the Tern- 
pie ; and, as it is reasonable to believe others 
will follow their example, v^e twa.'^ jg^\\>»:^'?k \sv\is!&sr 

VOL, VIII. ' • \j 
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to make a second attempt ; and indeed, upon ma^ 
tu re deliberation, the whole science seemed, at 
ileast to me, tb be surrounded with so many diffi- 
-culties, that, notwithstanding the unknown ad- 
^vantages which might have accrued to me there- 
l>)r, I gave over all hopes of attaining it ; and I be- 
Jieve had never thought of it more, but that my 
anemory has been lately refreshed by seeing some 
of these ingenious gentlemen ply in the open 
streets, one of which I saw receive so suitable a 
Teward to his labours, that though I know you arc 
sBo friend of story-telling, yet I must beg leave 
^o trouble you with this at large. 

* About a fortnight since, as I was diverting 
ipiyself with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Tem- 
J)le gate, a lively young fellow in a fustian jacket 
shot by me, beckoned^ coach, and told the coach-* 
man he wanted to go as far as Chelsea. They 
agreed upon the price, and this young gentleman 
mounts the coach-box : thefellow, staring at him, 
-desired to know if he should not drive until they 
were out of town.. No, no, replied he. He was 
then going to climb up to him, but received ano- 
ther check, and was then ordered to get into the 
coach, or behind it, for that he wanted no in- 
structors ; " but be sure, you dog you," says he, 
*' do not you brlk me." The fellow thereupon 
surrendered his whip, scratched his head, and 
crept into the coach> Having myself occasion to 
go into the Strand about the same time, we 
started both together ; but the street being very 
iull of coaches, and he not so able a coachman as 
perhaps he imagined himself, I had soon got a 
a little way before him ; often, however, having 
the curiosity to cast my eye back upon him, to 
vobserve how he behaved hiiiisclf in this high sta- 
jtion^ which he did with great composure, until 
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lie came to the pass^ which is a military term the 
brothers of the whip have given to the strait at 
St, Clement's church. When he was arrived 
near this place, where are always coaches in wait- 
ing, the coachmen began to suck up the muscles 
«f their cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each 
other, as if they had some roguery in their heads, 
which I was immediately convinced of; for he 
no sooner came within reach, but the first of 
them with his \irhip took the exact dimension of 
his shoulders, which he very ingeniously called 
indorsing : and iiideed, I must say^ that every one 
of them took due care to indorae him as he came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a little 
uneasy under the operation, and was going in all 
haste to take the numbers of their coaches ; but 
kt length, by the mediation of the worthy gentle- 
man in the coach, his wrath was assuaged^ and he 
prevailed upon to pursue his journey; though in- 
deed I thought they had clapped such a spoke hi 
his wheel, as had disabled him from being a coach^ 
man for that day at least : for I am only mistaken, 
Mr. Spec, if some of these endorsements were 
not wrote with so strong a hand that they are still 
legible. Upon my inquiring the reason of this 
unusual salutation, they toid me, that it was a 
custom among them, whenever they s^w a bro- 
ther tottering or unstable in his post, to lend him 
a hand, in order to settle him again therein. For 
my part, I thought their allegations but reasona- 
ble, and so marched off. Besides our coachmen, 
we abound in diyers other soils of ingenious ro« 
bust youth, who, I hope,, will not take it ill if I 
defer giving you an account of their several re- 
creadons to another opportunity. In the mean 
time, if you would but bestow a little of your 
TT^oiesome advice upon our coachmen, it might 
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perhaps be a reprieve to some of their necks. As 
I understand you have several inspectors under 
you, if you would but send one amongst us here 
in the Temple, I am persuaded he would not want 
employment. But I leave this to your own con- 
sjideration, and am, Sir, ' 

Your humble seiTant, 
Mos£s Greenbag. 

^ P. S. I have heard our critics in the coflee- 
house hereabout talk mightily of the unity of 
time and ^lace. According to my notion of the 
matter, I have endeavoured at something like it 
in the beginning of my epistle. I desire to be in- 
formed a little as to that particular. In my next 
I design to give you some account of excellent 
watermen, who are bred to the law, and far out- 
do the land students above mentioned.' 

T. 
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JS/hms uncia 
Mtribut indulffea 

Pers, Sat. i.40. 



Y<m drire the jest too far. 

Dryden. 

My friend Will HoneycJomb has told me, for 
about this half year, that he had a great mind to 
try his hand at a Spectator, and that he would 
fain have one of his writing in my works. This 
morning I received the following letter, whch 
after having rectified some little ortho^^t^b.^VvNK.'siJ^ 
mistakes, I sliall make a pveswiX. ol \.vi >i5ci^ ^\^c^^. 

■u2 
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< DEAR S?EC, 

< I WAS about two nights ago in company 
"With very agreeable young people of both se^es^ 
where, talking of some of your papers which arc 
written on conjugal love, there arose a dispute 
among us, whether there were not more bad 
husbands in the world than bad wives. A gen- 
tleman, who was advocate for the ladies, took 
this occasion to tell us the story of a famous 
siege in Germany, which I have since found re- 
lated in my historical dictionary, after the fol- 
lowing manner. When the emperor Conrade 
the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of Ba- 
varia, in the city of Hensberg, the women, find- 
ing that the town could not possibly hold out long, 
petitioned the emperor that they might depart 
out of it, with so much as each of them could 
carry. The eniperor, knowing they could not 
convey away many of their effects, granted them 
their petition : when the women, to his great 
surprise, came out of the place with every one 
lier husband upon her back. The emperor was 
so moved at the sight, that he burst into tears; 
and, after having very much extolled the women 
for their conju^ affection, gave the men to their 
wives, and received the duke into his favour. 

* The ladies did not a little triumph at this 
story, asking us at the same time, whether in our 
consciences wc believed that the men in any town 
in Great Britain would, upon the same offer, and 
at the same conjuncture, have loaden themselves 
with their wives ; or rather, whether they would 
not have been glad of such an opportunity to get 
rid of them ? To this my very good friend, Tom 
Dapperwit, who took upon him to be the mouth 
of our sex, replied, that they would bci very much 
to blame if they vrpuVd tvo\. do \X\^ ^^xaa ^^^\^^- 
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fice for the women, considering that their strength 
would be greater, and their burdens lighter. As 
W€ were amusing ourselves with discourses of 
this nature, in order to pMss away the evening, 
which now begins to grow tedious, we fell into 
that laudable and primitive diversion of ques- 
tions and commands. I was no ^ sooner vested 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the 
ladies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the 
company ingenuously, in case they had been in 
,the siege above mentioned, and had the same of- 
fers made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off 
with her, and have thought most worth the sav- 
ing ? There were several merry answers made 
to my question, which entertaiAed us until bed- 
time. This filled my mind with such a huddle 
of ideas, that upon my going to sleep, I fell into 
the following df eam : 

* I saw a town of this island, which shall be 
tiameless, inyested on ^very side, and the inha- 
bitants of it so strained as to cry for quarter. 
The general refused any other terms tlian those 
granted to the above-mentioned town of Hens- 
berg, namely, that the married women might 
come out with what they could bring along with 
them. Immediately the city gates flew open, 
and a female procession appeared, multitudes of 
the sex following one another in a row, and stag- 
gering under their respedtiye burdens. I took 
my stand upon an Eminence hvJthe enemy's camp, 
which was appointed for the g^eral rendezvous 
of these female carriers, being f^*v desirous to 
look into their several ladings. Twiirst of them 
had a huge sack upon her shoulderi, which she 
set down with gfeat care. Upon the«o^etiUM^<a£ 
it, wh€D I expected to laa.^^ ^t^xv Vftx Vn^.'^-w^^ 
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carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her 
arm ; but finding herself so overloaden, that she 
could not save both'of them, she dropped the good 
man, and brought away the bundle. In short, I 
found but one husband among this great moun- 
tain of baggage, who was a lively cobler, that 
kicked and spurred ^11 the while his wife was 
carrying him on, and, as it was said, he had scarce 
passed a day in his life without giving her the dis- 
cipline of the strap. 

* I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, with- 
out telling thee one very odd whim in this my 
dream. I saw, methought, a dozen women em- 
ployed in bringing off one man ; I could not guess 
'who it should be, until upon his nearer approach 
I discovered thy short phiz. The women all de- 
clared that it was for the sake of thy works, and 
not thy person, that they brought thee off, and 
that it was on condition that thou shouldst con- 
tinue the Spectator. If thou thinkest this dream 
will mak^ a tolerable one, it is at thy service, 
from. 

Dear Spec, ' 

Thine, sleeping and waking, 

Will Honeycomb.* 

The ladies will see by this letter what I have 
often told them, that Will is one of those old- 
fashioned men of wit and pleasure of the town, 
that shows his parts by raillery on marriage, and 
one who has often tried his fortune that way with- 
out success. . I cannot however dismiss this let- 
ter, without observifig, that the true story on 
which it is built does honour to the sex, and that, 
in order to abuse them, the writer is obliged to 
have recourse to dream and fiction. O. 
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'Hue natuB adjUe septem. 



£t toiidemjuvenes f et mox generosqtie nurttsque - 
Quarite nunc, habeat quam nostra auperbia cauaam. 

Ovid. Met vi. 182. 

Seven, are my daughters of a form divine, . 
With seven lair sons, an indefeetive line. 
Go, fools, consider this, and ask the cause' 
From which my pride its strong presumption draws. 

Croxal. 



« SIR, 

* You, who are so well acquainted with the 
story of Socrates,' must have read how, upon his 
making a discourse concerning love, he pressed 
his point with so much success, that all the bache- 
lors in his audience, took a resolution to marry- 
by the first opportunity, and that all the married 
men immediately took horse and galloped home 
to their wives. I am apt to think your discour- 
ses, ill which you have drawn so many agreeable 
pictures of marriage, have had a very good effect 
this way in England. We are obliged to you, at 
least, for having taken off that senseless ridicule, 
which for many years the witlings of the town 
have turned upon their fathers and mothers. For 
my awn part, I was born in wedlock, iand I do not 
care who knows it ; for which reason, among ma- 
ny others, I should look upon myself as a most 
insufferable coxcomb, did I endeavour to maintain 
that *cuckoldom was inseparable from marriagCj 
or to make use of husband and wife as terms of 
reproach. Nay, sir, I will go one step further, 
and declare to you before the whole world, that I 
am a married man, and at the same time I havci 
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so much assurance as not to be ashanie*d of ithat I 
have done., 

' Among the several pleasures that accompany 
this state of life} and whicTiyou have described in 
your former papers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which are seldom cast into 
the account by those who write on this subject. 
You must have observed, in your speculatjions on 
human nature, that nothing is more gratifying to 
the mind of man than power or dominion ; and 
this I think myself amply possessed of, as I am the 
father of a family. I am perpetually taken up in 
giving out orders, in prescribing duties, in hear- 
ing parties, in administering justice, and in dis- 
tributing rewards and punishments. To speak 
in the language of the centurion, I say unto one^ 
Go, and he goeth ; and to another. Come, and he 
Cometh : and to my servant. Do this, and he doeth 
it. In short, sir, I look upon my family as a pat- 
riarchal sovereignty, in which I am myself both , 
king and priest* All great governments are no- 
thing else but clusters of these little private roy- 
alties, and therefore I consider the masters of fa- 
milies as small deputy-governors presiding over 
the several little parcels and divisions of their fel- 
low-subjects. As I take great pleasure in the 
administration of my government in particular^ 
so I look upon myself not only as a more useful, 
but as a much greater and happier man than any 
bachelor in England of my rank and condition. 

^ There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewise fallen to n)y share ; I 
mean the having a multitude of children. These 
I cannot but regard as very great blessings. 
When I see my little troop before me, I rejoice 
in the additions which I have made to my species> 
to my country, and to my reli^vo\\vlxvVi5jnsv'?,\J^^^ 
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duced such a number of rcasonaWe creaturei, 
ciuzens, and Christians. I am pleased to see my- 
self thus perpetuated; and as there is no produc- 
tion comparable to that of a human creature, 1 am 
more proud of having been the occasion of ten 
such glorious producdons, than if I had built a 
hundred pyramids at my own expense, or publish- 
ed as many volumes of the finest wit and leaming. 
In what a beautiful light has the holy scripti)re 
-represented Abdon, one of the judges of Israel, 
Who had forty sons and thirty grandswis, that rode 
on threescore and ten ass-colts, according to the 
magnificence of the eastern countnes i How must 
the heart of the old man rejoice, when h« saw 
auch a beautiful procession of his own descen- 
dantsi such a numerous caTalcade of his own ri- 
sing '. For my own part, I can sit in my own par- 
lour with great content when I take a review of 
half a dozen of my little boys mounting upon hob- 
^J'-horses, and of as many little girls tutoring 
tfteir babies, each of them endeavouring to excel 
tfee restj and to do something that maj^ gain my 
fitvouff and approbation. 1 cannot question but he 
Mrho has blessed me with so many children, will 
assist n*y endeavours in prodding for them- 
There is one thihg lamable to give each of them, 
which i* * virtuous education, I think it is sir 
FrancVa Bacon's observation, that in a numerous 
fatnily of children, the eldest ia often spoiled by 
the nrosP^*^' of an estate, and the youngest by be- 
- -the darling of the parents; but that some one 
pr other in the middle, who has not perhaps been 
_*(Fiirdcd, has made his way in the world, and 
^y-topped the rest. It is my business to im- 
—innt in every one ol mr children the same seeds 
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er other of them may grow considerable in some 
or other way of life, whether it be in the army, or 
in the fleet, in trade, or any of the three learned 
professions ; for you must know, sir, that from 
long experience and observation, I am persuaded 
of what seems a paradox to most of those with 
whom I converse, namely, that a man who has 
many children, and gives them a good education^ 
is more likely to raise a family, than he, who has 
but one, notwithstanding- he leaves him his whole 
estate. For this reason I cannot forbear amusing 
myself with finding oyt a general, an admiral, or 
an alderman of London, a divine, a physician, or a 
lawyer, among my little people who are now per-' 
haps in petticoats ; and when I see the motherly 
airs of my little daughters when they are playing 
with their puppets, I cannot but flatter myself that 
their husbands and children will be happy in the 
possession of such wives and mothers. 
. * If you are a father, you will not perhaps think 
this letter impertinent; but if you are a single' 
man, you will not know the meaning of it, and 
probably throw it into the fire. Whate^r you 
determine of it, you may assure yourself that it 
comes from one who is 

Your most humble servant, 

and well-wisher, 
O. Philogamus.' 
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Durum : aed Ueviuafit patientid^ 
Quicquid corrigere at nefaa, 

HbR. ] Od. xxir. 19. 

'Tis hard : but when we needs must bear. 
Enduring patience makes the burden light. 

Creech. 

As some of the finest compositions among th& 
ancients are in allegory, I have endeavoured, ia 
several of my papers, to revive that way of writ-^ 
ing, and hope I have not been altogether unsuc- 
cessful in it ; for I find there is always a great 
demand for those particular papers, and cannot 
but observe that seveml authors have endeavour- 
ed of iate to excel in . works of this nature. 
Among these, I do^nat knaw any one who has. 
succeeded better than a very ingenious gentlemant 
to whom I am obliged for the following piece> 
and who was the. author, of the vision in. tha 
460th paper. . 

How are we tortured with the absence of what 
we covet to possess^ when it appeals to be lost ta 
us ! What excursioi^ does the soul make in ima- 
gination after it! and how does it turn into.lt- 
self again, more foolishly fond and dejected at. 
the disappoptment ! Our grief, instead uf having;, 
recourse to reason, which ' might restrain it, 
searches to find a further nourishment. It calls 
upon n^emory to relate the several passages and 
circumstances of satislaction which we formerly 
enjoyed; the pleasures we purchased by those 
riches that are taken from us; or the power and. 
^pJend^r of our departed honours; or the. voice. 
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the wordsy the looks, the temper, and affections 
of our friends that are deceased. It needs must 
happen from henice that the passion should often 
swell to such a size as to burst the heart which 
contains it, if time did not make these circum- 
stances less strong and lively, so that reason 
should become a more equa) match for the pas- 
sion,^or if another desire which becomes more 
present did not overpower them with a livelier 
representation. These are thoughts which I had 
nvhen I fell into a kind of vision upon this sub- 
ject, and may therefore stand for a proper intro* 
diiction to a relation of it. 

I found myself upon a naked shore, with com- 
f>aiiy- whose afflicted countenances witnessed their 
conditions. Before us flowed a water, deep, si- 
lent, and called the River Of Tears, which, issu- 
ing from two fountains on an upper ground, en- 
4:ompassed an island that lay before us. The boat 
^hich plied in it was old and* shattered, having 
been sometimes overset by the impatience and 
haste of single passengers to arrive at the other 
side. This immediately was brought to us by 
MisfortAine who steers it, land we were all prepar- 
ing to take our places, when there appeared a wo- 
man of a mild and composed behaviour, who be- 
^an to deter us from it, by representing the dan- 
gers which would attend oUr voyage. Hereupon 
some who knew her for Patience, and some of 
those too who till then cried the loudest, were 
persuaded by her, and returned back. The rest of 
.us went in, and she, (whose good-nature would not 
suffer her to forsake persons in trouble) desired 
leave to accompany us, that she might at least ad- 
minister some small comfort or advice while we 
sailed. We were no sooner embarked but the boat 
Avas pushed off, the sheet vcsl^ ^y^^^s "wc^Xi^scN?^ 



.** 
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filled with sighs, which are the winds of that 
country, we made a passage to the further hank-j 
through several difficulties of which the most of 
us seemed utterly regardless. 

When we landed^ we perceived the island to be 
stmngely overcast with fogs, which no brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy horror sat 
always brooding over it. This had sofnetlmg in 
it very shocking to easy tempers, insomuch that 
some othersj whom Patience had by this time 
gained^ over, left us here, and privily conveyed 
themselves round the verge of the island to 
iind a ford by which she told them they might es* 
cape. 

For my part, I still went along with those who 
were for piercing into the centre of the place ; 
and joining ourselves to others whom we found 
upon the same journey, we marched solemnly ai$ 
at a funeral, through bordering hedges of rose- 
mary, and through a grove of yew-trees, which 
love to overshadow tombs and flourish in the 
church-yards. Here we heard on every side the 
-wailings and complaints of several of the inhabiv 
tants, who had cast themselves disconsolately at 
the feet of trees ; and as we chanced to approach 
any of these, we might perceive them wringing 
,their hands, beating their breasts, tearing their 
hair, or after some other manner visibly agitated 
with vexation. Our sorrows v.»ere heightened by 
the influence of what we heard s^d saw, and one 
of our number was wrought up to such a pitch of 
wildnbss, as to talk of hanging himself upon a 
bough which shot temptingly across the path we 
travelled in ; but he was restrained from it by the 
leind endeavours of our above-mentioned compa- 
nion. 

We bad now goUeu into the most dusky silent 
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part of the island, and by the redoubled sounds o^ 
sighs, which made a doleful whist.ling m the 
branches, the thickness of air, which occasioned 
faintish respiration, and the violent throbbings of 
heart which more and more affected us, we found 
that we appiroached the Grotto of Grief. It was 
a wide, hollow, and melancholy cave, sunk deep 
in a dale, and watered by rivulets that had a co- 
lour between red and black. These crept slow 
and half congealed amongst its windings, and 
mixed their heavy murmurs with the echo of 
groans that rolled through all the passages. In 
the most ipetired parts of it sat the doleful being 
herself; thef>ath to her was strewed, with goads, 
stings,and thorns ; and her throne on which she 
sat was broken into a rock, with ragged pieces 
pointing upwards for her to lean upon. A heavy 
Inisthung above her; her head oppressed with it 
reclined upon her arm. Thus did she reign over 
her disconsolate subjects, full of herself to stupi- 
. pidity, in eternal pensiveness, and the profound- 
est silence. On one side of her stood Dejection 
just dropping into a swoon, and Paleness wasting 
to a skeleton ; on the other side were Care in- 
wardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguish 
suffering outward troubles to suck the blood 
from her heart in the shape of, vultures. The 
whole vault had a genuine dismalness in it, which 
a few scattered lamps, whose bluish flames arose 
and sunk in their urns, discovered to our eyes 
with increase. Some of us fell down, overcome 
and spent with what they suffered in the way, and 
were given over to those tormentors that stood 
on either hand of the presence ; others, galled 
and mortified with pain, recovered the entrance, 
where Patience, whom we had left behind.^ \y5l^ 
^11 waiting to receive us. 
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With her (whose cotnpanjr was now becotitid 
more grateful to us by the want we had found of 
her) we winded round the grotto, and ascended 
at the back of it, out of the nioumful dale in 
Whose bottom it lay. On this eminence we halt- 
ed, by her advice, to pieiht for breath ; and lifting 
up our eyes, which until then were fixed down- 
wards, felt a sullen sort of idatisfactioh, in ob* 
aerving through the shades what numbers had 
entered the island. This satisfaction, which ap- 
pears to have ill-^nature in it, was^excudable, be- 
cause it happened at a time when we were too 
much taken up with our own concerh,to have re- 
spect to thatjOf others ; and therefore we did not 
Consider them as suffering, but ourselves as not 
suffering in the most forlorn estate* It had also 
the g roll rid -work of humanity and compassion in 
it, though the mind was then too dark and too 
deeply engaged to perceive it: bnt as we pro- 
ceeded onwards, it began to discover itself, and, 
from observing that others were unhappy, we 
came' to question one another, when it was that 
we met, and what were the sad occasions that 
brought us togethen Then we heard our sto- 
ries, and compared them, we mutually gave and 
received pity, and so by degrees. became tolerable 
company. 

A considerable part of the troublesome road was 
thus deceived ; at length the openings among the 
trees grew larger, the air seemed thinner^ it lay 
with less oppression upon us, and we could now 
and then discern tracks in it of a lighter greyness, 
like the breakings of day, short in duration, much 
enlivening, and called in that country gleams of 
amusement. Within a shon while th^se gleams 
began to appear more frequent, and then brighter 
iOHl of a longer coutinuatviie*. \&& ^v^lv^ that hith- 
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erto filled the air with so much dolefulness, al^ 
tered to the sound of conmion breezes, and in 
general the horrors of the island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at the ford by 
which we were to pass out, we met with those 
fashionable mourners who had been ferried over 
along with us, and who, being unwilling to go as 
far as we, had vcoasted by the shore to find the 
place) where they waited our coming , that by 
showing themselves to the world only at the tivat 
when we did ; they might seenri also to have been 
among the troubles of the grotto. Here the wa- 
ters that rolled on the other side so deep and si* 
lent were much dried up, and it was an easier 
matter for us to wade pver. 

The river being crossed, we were received 
upon the further bank, by our friends and ac- 
quaintance, whom Comfort had brought out to 
congratulate our appearance in the world again. 
Some of these blamed us for staying so long away 
from them, others advised us against all tempta- 
tions of going back again ; every one was cau- 
tious not to renew'dur trouble, by asking any par*^ 
'ticulars of the journey ; and all concluded that,"* 
in a ca&e of so much melancholy and afiliction, 
we could not have made choice of a fitter com- 
panion than Patience. Here Patience, appearing 
seretie at her praises, delivered us ov€r to Com- 
fort. Comfort smiled at his receiving the charge ; 
immediately the sky purpled on that side to which 

he turned^ and double day at once broke in upon 
me. 
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^MtUut, pejut, prosit f obsit, nitvident nisi quod luBef. 

Tbr. Heaut Act iv. Sc. 1. 

Better or worse, profitable or disadvantageous, they see no- 
thing but what they list. 

When men read, they taste the matter with which 
they are entertained, according as their own re- 
spective studies and inclinations have prepared 
them, and make their reflexions accordingly. 
Some, perusing Roman writers, would find in 
them, whatever the subject of the discourses 
were, parts which implied the grandeur of that 
people in their warfare, or their politico. As for 
my part, who am a mere Spectator, I drew this 
morning conclusions of their eminence in what I 
think great, to wit, in having worthy sentiments, 
from the reading a comedy of Terence. The 
play was the Self-Tormentor. It is from the be- 
ginning to the end a perfect picture of human 
life, but I did not observe in ^^e whole one .pas- 
sage that could raise a laugh. How well-disposed 
must that people be, who could be entertained , 
with satisfaction by so sober and polite mirth ! 
In the first scene of the comedy, when one of the 
old men accuses the other of impertinence for 
interposing in his affairs, h« answers, ' I am a 
man, and cannot help feeling any sorrow that can 
arrive at man.' * It is said this sentence was re- 
ceived with an universal applause. There can- 

* Mfmo sum, et nihil humanum a me aUenum puto, 

I am a man ; and all calamities, 

Xiiat toucfai humanity, come home to me. 

COLMAN. 
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ti^ be a greater argument of the general good 
understanding of a people^ than a sudden consent 
to give their approbation of a sentiment which hag 
no emotion in it. If k were spoken with ever so 
great skill in the actor, the manner of uttering 
that sentence could have nothing in it which could 
strike but people of the greatest humanity, nay 
people elegant and skilful in observations upon it. 
It is possible he might have laid his hand on his 
breast, and, with a winning insinuation in his 
countenance, expressed to his neighbour that he 
ivas a man who made his case his own ; yet I will 
engage a player in Covent-garden might hit such 
an attitude a thousand times before he would have 
been regarded. I have heard that a minister of 
state in the reign of queen Elizabeth had all man- 
ner of books and ballads brought to him, of what 
kind soever, and took great notice how much they 
took with the people ; upon whioh he would, and 
certainly might, very well judge of their present 
dispositions, and the most proper way of applying 
thetn according to liis own purposes. What 
|)asses on the stage^ and the reception it meets 
with from the audience, is a very useful instruc- 
tion of this kind. According to what you may 
observe on our stage, you see them often moved 
so directly against all common sense and humani- . 
ty, that you would be apt to pronounce us a nation 
of savages. It cannot be called a niistake of what 
is pleasant) but the very contrary to it is wh^ 
most assuredly takes with them. The other 
night an old woman carried M with a pain in her 
side, with all the distortions and anguisl^of coun- 
tenance which is natural to one in that condition^ 
was laughed and clapped off the stage. Terence's 
comedy, which I am speaking of, is indeed writ- 
ten as if he hoped to please TiOTv^b\x\.^\x5^'^&^^^ 
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as good a taste as himself. I could not but reflect 
upon the natural description of the innocent young 
woman made by the servant to his mast'Cr.— 
* When I came to the house/ said he^ ^ an old 
\yoman opened the door, and I followed her in, 
because! could, by entering upon them unawares, 
better obserre what was your mistress's ordinary 
manner of spending her time, the only way of 
judging any one^s Inclinations and genius. I 
found her at her needle in asort of second mourn- 
ing, which she wore for an aunt she had lately lost. 
She had nothing on but what showed she dressed 
only for herself. Her hair hung negligently about 
her shoulders. She had none of the arts with 
which others used to set themselves off, but had 
that negligence of person which is remai'kable in 
those w1k> are careful of their minds. Then she 
had a maid who was at work near her that was a 
slattern, because her mistress was careless ; which 
I take to be another argument of your security 
in her ; for the g^betweens of women of intrigue 
are rewarded too well to be dirty. When you 
were named, and I told her >you desired to see 
Jier, ^he threw down her work for joy, covered 
her face, and decently hid her tears.' He must 
be a very good actor, and draw attention rather 
-from bis own character than the words of the au- 
thor, that could gain it among us for this speech, 
though so full of nature and good sense. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of players 
putting iii words of their own, does in a great 
measure feed the absurd taste of the audience. 
But ho\^«ver that is, it is ordinary for a cluster of 
jcoxcombs to take up the house to themselves, 
and equally insult both the actors and the com- 
pany. These savages, who want all manner of re* 
g'ard and deference to the rest of mankind, come 
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only. to show themselves to us, without any other 
purpose than to let us know they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed of two 
sorts of people, those who know no pleasure but 
of the body, and those who improve ©r command' 
corporeal pleasures, by the addition of fine senti- 
ments of the mind. At present the intelligent 
part of the company are wholly subdued by the 
insurrections of those who know no satisfactions 
but. what they have in common with all other anl', 
mals. 

This is the reason that when a scene tending 
to procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in 
auch a chuckle, and old letchers, with mouths ' 
open, stare at the loose gesticulations on the stage 
with shameful earnestness ; when the justest pic- 
tures of human life in its calm dignity, and the 
properest sentiments for the conduct of it, pass 
by like mere narration, as conducing only to. 
somewhat much better which is to come aften L ' 
have seen the whole house at some times in so 
proper a disposition, that indeed I have trembled 
for the boxes, and feared the entertainment would 
end in a representation of the rape of the Sabines. 

I would not be understood in this talk to argue 
that nothing is tolerable on the stage but what has 
an immediate tendency to the promotion of virtue. 
On the contrary, L can allow, provided there is 
nothing against the interest of virtue, and is not 
offensive tagood manners, that things of an in- 
different nature may be represented. For this 
reasons X have no. exception to the well-drawn 
rusticities in the Country Wake ; and there is 
something so miraculously pleasant in Dogget's 
acting the aw kwarj- triumph and comic sorrow of 
Hob in different circumstances, that J shall not 
baabie to stay away whenever v\.\>'w:x^^» ^^v 
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that vexes me is, that the gallantly of taking the 
cudgels for Gloucestershire, with the pride of 
heart in tucking himself up, .and taking aim at his 
adversary, as well as the other's protestation in 
the humanity of low romance, that he could hot 
promise the 'squire to break Hob's head, but he 
would, if he could, do it in love ; then flourish 
and begin : I say what vexes me is, that such ex- 
cellent touches as these, as well as the 'squire's 
being out of all patience at Hob's success, and 
venturing himself into the crowd, are circum- 
stances hardly taken notice of, and the height of 
the jest is only in the very point that heads are 
broken. I am confident, were there a scene 
written, wherein Pinkethman should break his 
leg by wrestling with Bullock, and Dicky come 
in to set it, without one word said but what should 
be according to the exact rules of surgery in 
making this extension, and binding up his leg, 
the whole house should be in a roar of applause 
at the dissembled anguish of the patient, the help 
given by him who threw him down, and the handy 
address and arch looks of the surgeon. To enu-* 
me rate the entrance of ghosts, the embattling of 
armies, the noise of heroes in love, with a thou- 
sand other enormities, would be to transgress the 
bounds of this paper, for which reason it is possi- 
ble they may have hereafter distinct discourses ; 
not forgetting any of the audience who shall set 
up for actors, and interrupt the play on the stage; ^ 
and players who shall prefer the applause of foolsy 
to that of the reasonable part of the company. 

T 

POSTSCRIPT TO SPECTATOR, No. 502. 

N. B. There arfe in the play of the Self-Tor- 
mentov of Terence, \yh\cU is allowed a most ex* 
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cellent conicdy, several incidents wliich would 
draw tears from any man of sense, and not one 
which would move his laughter.— Spect. in folio, 
No. 521. 

; This speculation, No. 502, is controverted in 
the Guard. No. 59, by a writer under the fictitious 
name of John Lizard ; perhaps Dr. £dw. Young. 
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Deleft omnea defiinc ex ammo mulierea. 

Ter. Bun. Actii. Sc. 9, 

From henceforward I blot out of my tlioughts all memory of 
'womankind. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

'You have often mentioned with great ve- 
hemence and indignation the misbehaviour of 
people at church ; but I am at present to talk to 
you on that subject, and complain td you of one, 
whom at the same time I know not what to accuse 
of, except it be looking too well there, and divert- 
ing the eyes of the congregation to that one ob- 
ject. However, I have this to say, that she might 
have staid at her own parish, and not come to per- 
plex those who are otherwise intent upon their 
duty. , 

, ' Last Sunday was seven-night I went into a 
church not far from London-bridge ; but I wish I 
had been Contented to go to my own parish, 1 am 
sure it had been better for me ; 1 say I went to 
church thither, and got into a pew, very near the 
pulpit. I had hardly been accommodated with \a 
fiCat, before there entered into the a.U\& ^'^^>ixv'^ 
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lady in the very bloom of youth and beauty, and 
d,ressed in the most elegant manner imaginable. 
Her form was such that itengaged the eyes of the 
whole congregation in an instant, and mine among* 
the rest. Though we were all thus fixed upon 
her, she was not in the least out of countenance, 
or under the least disorder, though unattended 
by any one, and not seeming to know particularly 
where to place herself. However, she had not in . 
the least a confident aspect, but inoved on with 
the most graceful modesty, .every one makiugr way 
until she came to a seat just over against that in 
which I was placed. The deputy of the Ward sat 
in that pew, and she stood opposite to him, and at 
a glance into the seat, though she did not appear 
the least acquainted with the gentleman, was let 
in, with a confusion that spoke much admiration at 
the novelty of the thing. The service immediate- 
ly began, and she composed herself for it with au 
air of so much goodness and sweetness, that the 
confession which she uttered, so as to be heard 
where we sat, appeared an act of humiliation more; 
than she had occasion for. The truth is,- her 
beauty had something so innocent^ and ye>t sa 
sublime, that we all gazed upon Iver like a phan- 
tom. None of the pictures which we behold of 
the best Italian painters have anything like the . 
spirit which appeared in her countenance, at the 
different sentiments expressed in the several 
parts of divine service. That gratitude and joy 
at a thanksgiving, that lowliness and sorrow at the 
prayers for the sick and distressed, that triumph 
at the passages which gave instances of the divine 
mercy, which appeared respectively in her aspect, 
will be in my memor)- to my last hour. I protest 
to you; sir, she suspended the devotion of every 
one around her; and the ease she did every- thin^> 
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-with soon dispersed the churlish dislike and hesi- 
tation in approving what is excellent, too frequent 
amoi^g us, to a general attention and entertahi- 
ment in observing her behaviour. All tfie while 
that we were gazing at her, she took notice of no 
object about her, but had an art of seeming awk- > 
-wardly attentive, whatever else her eyes were ac- 
cidentally thrown upon. One thing indeed was 
particular, "she stood the whole service, and never 
kneeled or sat : I do not question but that it was 
to show herself with the greater advantage, and 
set forth to better grace her hands and arms, 
lifted up with the most ardent* devotion ; and her 
bosom, the fairest that was ever seen, bare to ob- 
servation i while shp, you must think, knew noth- , 
ing of the concern she gave others, any other than 
as an example of devotion, that threw herself 
out, without regard to dress or garment, all con>- 
trition, and loose of all worldly regards, in ecstasy 
of devotion. Well ; now the organ was to play a 
voluntary, and she was so skilful in music, and so 
touched with it, ^at she kept time not only with 
■some motion of her head, but also with a different 
air inher C9untenance. When the nbiusiQi was 
strong and l^kl,' she looked exalted, but serious; 
when lively and airy, she was smiling and graci- 
ous ; when the notes were more soft and languish- 
ing, she was kind and full of pity. When she 
had now made it visible to .the whole congrega- 
tion, by her motion and ear, that she could dance, 
and she wanted now only to inform us that she 
could sing too.; when the psalm was given out, 
her voice was^ distinguished above all the rest, or 
rather people did not exert their own, in order to 
hear her. Never was any heard so sweet and so 
strong. The o^^nist observed it, and he thou^Kt. 
fit to play to her only, and sh^ ^\i^\\&^ ^^^x^ \NSi\s>v 
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"when she found sh6 had thrown us all out, and 
had the last verse to herself in such a manner as 
the whole congregation was intent upon her, in 
the same manner as we see in the cathedrals they 
are on the person who -sings alone the anthem. 
Well;, it came at last to the sermon, and our 
young lady would not lose her part in that nei- 
ther : for she fixed her .eye upon the preacher^ 
and as he said any thing she approved, with one 
of Charles Mather's fine tablets she set down the 
sentence, at once showing her fine hand, the gold 
pen, her readiness in writing, and her judgment 
in choosing what to write. To sum up what I in- 
tend by this long and particular account, I appeal 
to you, whether it is reasonable that such a crea- 
tui^ as this shall cpme froin a janty part of the 
town,^and give herself such violent airs, to the 
disturbance of an innocent and inoffensive congre^ 
gation, with her sublimities. The fact, I assure 
you, was as I have related : but I had like ta have 
forgot another very considerable particular. As 
soon as church was done, she immediately step- 
ped out of her pew, and fell into the finest pitty- 
patty air, forsooth, wonderfully out of counten- 
ance, tossing her head up and down, as she swam 
along the body of the church. I, with several 
others of the inhabitants, followed her out, and 
saw her hold up her fan to a hackney-coach at a 
distance, who immediately came up to her, and 
she whipping into it with gpreat nimbleness, pul- 
led the door with a bowing mien, as if she had 
been used to a better glass^ She said aloud, 
" You know where to go," and drove off. By 
this time the best of the congregation was at the 
church-door, and I could hear some say, ^ A very 
fine lady ;" others, " I'll warrant you, she is no 
bettbr than she should be:" and one very, wise 
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old lady said, she ought to have been taken up. 
Mr. Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly be- 
fore you : for the offence does not come under 
any law, though it is apparent this creature came 
among us only to give herself airs, and enjoy her 
full swing in being admired. I desire you will 
print this, that she may be confined to her own 
parish ; for I caji assure you there is no attending 
any thing else in a place where she is a novelty. 
She has been talked of among^us.ever since un- 
der the name of" the phantom :" but I would ad- 
vise her to come no more ; for there is so strong 
a party made by the women against her, that she 
must expect they will not be excelled a second 
time in so outrageous a manner, without doing, 
her some insult. Young women, who assume af- 
ter this rate, and affect exposing themselves to 
view in cortgregations at the other end of the 
town, are not so mischievous, l^ecause they are 
rivalled by more of the same ambition,, who will 
not let the rest of the company be particular : 
but in the name of the whole congregation where 
I was, I desir^ you to keep-these agreeable dis- 
turbances out of the city, where sobriety of man- 
ners is still preserved, and all glaring and osten- 
tatious behaviour, even in things laudable, dis- 
countenanced. I wish you may liever see the 

phantom, and am, 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
T. Ralph Wonder.' 
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No. 504. WEDNESDAY, OCT. 8, 1712. 



Lepus iute es, et pulpamentum quaris. 

Ter. Eun. Act iii. Sc. 1. 

Yoa are a hare yourself, and want daihties, forsooth. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit 
to furnish out a conversation, that there is some- 
thing or other in all companies where it is wanted 
substituted in its stead, which, according to their 
taste, does the business as well. Of this nature 
is the agreeable pastime in country-halls of cross 
purposes, questions, and commands, and the like. 
A little superior to these are those who can play 
at crambo, or cap verses. ' Then above them are 
such as can make verses, that is, rhyme ; and 
among those who have the Latin tongue, such as 
use to make what they call golden verses. CiMl- 
m«' d me also to those who have not brains 
enough for any of these Exercises, and yet do not 
give up their pretensions to mirth, lliese can 
slap you on the back unawares, laugh loud, itsk 
you how you do with a twang on your shoulders, 
say you are dull to-day, and laugh a voluntary to 
put you in humour ; not to mention the laborious 
way among the minor poets, of making things 
come into such and such a shape, as that of an 
e^g^ an hand, an axe, or any thing that nobody 
liad ever thought on before for that purpose, or 
which would have cost them a great deal of pains 
to accomplish if they did. But all these methods, 
though they are mechanical, and may be arrived 
at with the smallest capacity, do Hot serve an ho- 
nest gentleman, who wants wit for his ordinary 
occasions; therefore it is absolutely necessary 
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that the poor in imagination should save some- 
thing which may be serviceable to them at all 
hours upon all common occurrences. That 
which we call punning is therefore greatly af- 
fected by men of small intellects. These men 
need not be concerned with you for the whole 
sentence ; but if they can say a quaint thing, or 
bring in a word which sounds like any one word 
you have spoken to them, they can turn the dis- 
course, or distract you so that you cannot go on, 
and by consequence, if they cannot be as witty as 
you are, they can hinder you being any wittier than 
they are. Thus, if you talk of a candle, he ' can 
deal' with you ; and if you ask him to help you 
to some bread, a punster should think himself 
very ' ill-bred* if he did not; and if he is not as 
' well-bred' as yourself, he hopes for * grains' of 
allowance. If you do not understand that last 
fa^icy, y(Ai must recollect that bread is made of 
grain ; and so they go on for ever, without possi- 
bility of being exhausted. ^ 

There are another kind of people of small fa- 
culties, who supply want of wit with want of 
breeding ; and because women are both by nature 
and education more offended at any thing wl\ich 
is Immodest than we men are, these are ever 
harping upon things they ought not to allude to, 
and deal mightily in double meanings. Every one's 
own observation will suggest instances enough of 
this kind, without my mentioning any ; for your 
double meaners are dispersed up and down 
through all parts of the town or city where there 
are any to offend, in order to set off themselves. 
These nien are mighty loud laughers, and held 
very pretty gentlemen with the sillier and unbred 
part of womankind. But above all already men- 
tioned, or any who ever were, or ever can be in 
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practicable in the present state of affairs to ac- 
complish such a pTx>position) and you thought he 
had let fall what destroyed his side of the ques- 
tion, as soon as you looked with an earnestness 
ready to lay hold of it, he immediately cried 
* Bite,' and you were immediately to acknowledge 
all that part was in jest They carry this to all 
the extravagance imaginable ; and if one of these 
witlings knows any particulars which may give 
authority to what he says, he is still the more in- 
genious if he imposes upon your credulity. I 
remember a remarkable instance of this kind. 
There came up a shrewd young fellow to a plain 
young man, his countryman, and taking him aside- 
with a grave concerned countenance, goes on at 
this rate : ^ I see you here, and have you heard 
nothing out of Yorkshire? — You look so sur- 
prised you could not have heard of it— and yet 
the particulars are such that it cannot be false : I 
am sorry I am got into it so far that I must 
tell you ; but I know not but it may be for your 
service to know. On Tuesday last, just after 
dinner— ryou know his manner is to smoke- 
opening his box, your father fell down dead in an 
apoplexy.* The youth showed the filial sorrow 
which he ought Upon which the witty man 
cried, ' Bite, there was nothing in all this.' 

To put an end to this silly, pernicious, frivolous 
way at once, I will give the reader one late in- 
stance of a bite, which no biter for the future will 
ever be able to equal, though I heartily wish him 
the same occasion. It is a superstition with some 
surgeons who beg the bodies of condemned male- 
factors, to go to the gaol, and bargain for the car- 
d^ss with the criminal himself. A good honest 
fellow did so last sessions, and was admitted to 
the condemned men on 'the rcvo^mw^ ^nV^^wck. 
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they died. The surgeon communicated his bu- 
siness, and i«ll into discourse with a little fellow, 
who refused twelve shillings, and insisted upon 
'fifteen for his body. The fellow, who killed the 
officer of Newgat^, very forwardly, and like a man 
who was willing to deal, told hitn, ' Look, you, 
Mr. Surgeon, that little dry fellow, who has been 
half starved all his life, and is now half dead with 
fear, cannot answer your purpose. I have ever 
lived highly and freely; my veins are full, I have 
not pined in imprisonment; you see my crest 
, swells to your knife ; and after Jack Catch has 
done, upon Qiy honour you will find me as sound 
as ever a bullock in any of the markets. Come, 
for twenty shillings I am your man.' Says the 
surgeon, ' Done, there is a guinea.' This witty 
'i*ogue took the money, and as soon as he had it in 
iiis fist, cries, < Bite, I am to be hung in chains.' 

T^ 
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%Von hadeo denigue nauci ^Miaraum augurem, 
JVoii vicanos aruspicea, non de circo aatrologoa. 
^on laiacoa conjectorea, non interpretea aomnium .- 
JVbn enim annt it, out acienHdi'aut arte (hvini, 
Sed auperatitioai vatea, impudenteaque harioli, 
^ut inertea, ant inaani, aut gidbua egeataa imperat : 
Qtd aiti queatua cauadfictcta auacitant aententiaa, 
. Qui aibi aendtam non aapiunt, (Uteri mofuirant viamj. 
Quibua divitiaa poUicentur, ab iia drachmampetunt .- 
lie divitiia deducant drachmam, reddant detera. 

EnNIUS; 

Attars and soodisayers, astrologers^ 
Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
I ne'er consult, and heartily despise : 
Vain their pretence to more than human sikill : 
For gain, imaginary schemes they draw ; 
Wand'rers themselves, they guide another's steps : 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth: 
Let them, if they expect to be believed. 
Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest. 

Those who have maintained. that men would be- 
more miiserable than beasts, wbre their hopes 
confined to this life only, among other considera- 
Uons take notice that the latter are only afflicted 
with the anguish of the present evil, whereas the 
foi'mer are veiy often pained by the reflexion on 
what is passed, and th& fear of what is to come. 
This fear of any future difEculties or misfortunes 
is so natural to the mind, that were a maa's sor- 
rows and disquietudes summed up at the end of < 
his life,*Ht would generally be found that he had 
suffered more from the apprehension of«<such 
evils as never happened to him, than fi^om those 
evils which had really befallen him. To this we 
may add, that among those evils which befal us, 
there are many which have been more painful to* 
us in the prospect^ than by their ^'c^tvi^V '^\^'&.^>^^* 
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This natural impatience to look into futurity, 
and to know what accidents may happen to us 
hereafter, has given birth to many ridiculous arts 
and inventions. Some found their prescience on 
the lines of a man's hand, others on the features 
of his face : sonve on the signatures which nature 
has impressed on his body, and others on his own 
hand-writing: some read men's fortunes in the 
stars, as othei*s have searched after them in the 
entrails of beasts^ or th^ flight 4>f birds. Men of 
the best sense have been touched more or less 
with these groundless horrors and presages of 
futurity, upon surveying the most indifferent 
works of nature. Can any thing be more sur- 
prising than to consider Cicero,* who made the 
greatest figure at the bar and in the senate of the 
Roman commonwealth, and at the same tim^ out- 
shined all the philosophers of antiquity in his li- 
brary and in his retirements, as busying himself 
in the college of augurs, and observing with a 
religious attention after what manner the chickens 
pecked the several grains of corn which were 
thrown to them ? 

Notwithstanding these follies are pretty well 
worn out of the minds of the wise and learned in 
the present age, multitudes of weak and ignorant 
persons are m\\ slaves to them. There are num- 
berless arts of prediction among the vulgar, 
which are too trifling to enumerate; and infinite 
observation of days, numbers, voices, and figures^ 
which are regarded by them as portents and 
prodigies. In short, every thing prophecies to 
the superstitious man ; there is scarce a. straw, 

* This censare of Cicero seems to be unfound^^: for it is 
said of him, that he wond^w) how one augur co#dlftcet 
titer without laughing in lusface* 
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or a rusty piece of iron, that lies in his way by 
accijient. ' 

It is not to be conceived how many wizards^ 
gipsies, and cunning n^en, are dispersed through 
all the counties and market-towns (rfGreat Britain, 
not to mention the fortune-tellers and astrologers, 
who live very comfortably upon the curiosity of 
several well-disposed persons in the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster. 

Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none which so universally amuses as that 
by dreams. I have indeed observed in a late spe- 
culation, that there have been sometimes, upon 
very extraordinary occasions, supernatural reve- 
lations made to certain persons by this means ; 
but as it is the chief business of this paper to root 
out popular errors, I must endeavour to expose 
the folly and superstition of those persons, who, 
in the common and ordinary course of life, lay any 
stress upon things of so.uncertain, shadowy, and 
chimerical a nature. This I cannot do more ef- 
fectually than by the following letter, which is 
dated from a quarter of the town that has always 
been the habitation of some prophetic Philomath ; 
it having been usual, time out of mind, for ail ^ 
such people as have lost their w^its, to resort to 
that place either for their cure or for their in- 
struction. 

' MR. SPEC T ATOR, Moorfields, Oct 4f, 1712. 

' Having long^ considered whether there 
be any trade wanting in this great city, after hav- 
ing surveyed very attentively all kinds of ranks 
and professions, I do not find in any quarter of 
the town an qneiro-critic, or, in plain English, an 
interpi'eter of dreams. For want of so useful a 
person there are several goodpeo^l^ ^^Vv!;i"5^x^^^'«>l 

VOL. Vlll. 2. 
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much puzzled in this particular, and dream a 
whole year together without being ever the wiser 
for it. I hope I am pretty well qualified for this 
office, having studied by caiidle-light all the rules 
of art which have been^laid down upon this sub- 
ject. My great uncle by my wife's side was a 
Scotch highlander, and second-sighted. I have 
four fingers and two thumbs upon one hand^ and 
was bom on the longest night of the year. My 
Christian and surname begin and end with the 
same letters. I am lodged in Moorfields, in a 
house that for these fifty years has always been 
tenanted by a conjuror. 

^ If you had been in compapy, so much as my- 
self, with ordinary women of the town, you must 
know that there are many of them who every day 
in their lives^upon seeing or hearing of any thing- 
that is unexpected, cry, " My dream is out;" and 
cannot goto sleep in quiet the next night, until 
something or other has happened which has ex- 
pounded the visions of the preceding one. There 
are others who are in very great pain for not being 
able to recover the circumstances of a dream, 
that made strong impressions upon them while h 
lasted. In short, sir, there are many whose wak- 
ing thoughts are wholly employed on their sleep- 
ing ones. Por the benefit therefore of this curi- 
ous and inquisitive part of ray fellow-subjects, I 
shall in the first place tell those persons wiiat tliey 
dreamt of, who fency they never dream at all. 
In the next place I shall make out any dream > 
upon hearing a single circumstance of it; and in 
the last place, I shall expound to them the good 
or bad fortune which such dreams portend. If 
they do not presage good luck, I shall desire no- 
thing for my pains ; not questioning at the same 
time, that those who^ eow^ult me will be so rea- 
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sonable as to dfford ttie a moderate share out of 
any considerable estate, profit or emolument, 
•which I shall discover to them. I interpret to the 
poor for nothing, on condition that their name 9 
may be insertedin public advertisements, to attest 
the truth of such my interpretations. As for peo- 
ple of quality, or others who arc indisposed, and 
do hot care to come in person, I can interpret 
their dreams by seeing their water. I set aside 
one day in the week for lovers ; and interpret by 
the great for any gentlewoman who is turned of 
sixty, after the rate of a half a crown per week, 
with the usual allowances for good luck. I have 
several rooms an departments fitted up at reason- 
able rates, for siich as have not coiiveniencies for 
dreaming at their own houses.^ 

* Titus Twophonius.* 

* N. B. I am not dumb.' O. 
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Candida perpetuo reside, concordia, lee to, 
Tamque pari temper eit Venus dtqnajus^o. 

DUj^at ilia aenem qtiondam ; aed et ipsa marit$, 
'lunq quoque cumfnerit non videatur anus. 

Mart. 4 Epig. xiii. 7. 

Perpetual harmony their hed attendi 
Ancl Venus still the well-match'd pair befriend ! 
May she, when time has sunk him into years, 
Love her old man, and cherish his white iiairs ; 
Nor he perceive her charms thro' age decay. 
But think each happy sun his bridal day ! 

The following essay is written by the gentle maa 
to whom the world is ob\iged ^ot xXv^ys^^ ^^x^x-^ 
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excellent discourses which have been marked 
with the letter X. 

I HAVE somewhere met with a fable that made 

II. 

Wealth the father of Love. It is certain that a 
mind ought at least to be free from the apprehen- 
sions of want and poverty, before it can fully at- 
tend to all ihe softnesses and endearments of this 
passion; notwithstanding, we see multitudes of 
married people, who are utter strangers to this de- 
lightful passion amidst all the affluence of the 
most plentiful fortunes. 

It is not sufficient to make a marriage happy, 
that the humours of two people should be alike. 
I could instance an liundred pair, who have not 
the least sentiment of love remaining for one ano- 
ther, yet are so like in their humours, that, if they 
were not already married, the whole world would 
design them for man and wife. 

The spirit of love has something so extremely 
fine in it, that it is very often disturbed and lost, 
by some little accidents, which the careless and 
unpolite never attend to, until it is gone past 
recovery. 

Nothing has more contributed to banish it from 
, a married state, than too great a familiarity, and 
laying aside the common rules of decency. 
Though I could give instances of this in several 
particulars, I .shall only mention that of dress. 
The beaux and belies about town, who Hres^ 
purely to catch on^ another, think there is no 
further occasion for the bait, when their first de- 
sign has succeeded. But besides the too com- 
mon fault in point of neatness, there are several 
othet^s which I do not remember to have ' seen 
touched upo|]> but in one of our modem come* 
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dies,* where a French woman offering to undress 
and dress herself before the lover of the play, and 
assuring his mistress that it was very usual in 
France, the lady tells her that is a secret in dress 
she never knew before, and that she was sq unpo* 
lished an English woman, as to resolve never to 
learn even to dress before her husband. 

There is something so gross in the carriage of 
sonie wives, that they lose their husband's hearts 
for faults, which, if a man has either good-nature 
or good-breediQg, he knows not how to tell them 
of. I am afraid, indeed,, the ladies are generallyi 
most faulty in this particular: who, at their first 
giving into Ipve, find the way so smooth and plea- 
sant, that they fancy it is scarce possible to be ti- 
red in it. * 

There is so much nicety and discretion requi- 
red to keep love alive after marriage, and make 
conversation still new and agreeable after twen- 
ty or thirty years, that I know nothing which 
seems readily to promise it, but an earnest endea- 
vour to please on both sides, and superior good 
sense on the part of the man. 

By a man of sense I mean one acquainted with 
business and letters. 

A woman very much settles her esteem for a . 
man, according to the figyre he makes in the 
world, and the character he bears among his own 
sex. As learning is the chief advantage we have 
over them, it is, methinks,, as scandalous and inex- 
cusable for a man of fortune^to be illiterate, as for 
a woman not to know how to behave herself on the 
most ordinary occasions. It is this which sets 
the two sexes at the greatetet distance ; a woman 
is v>exed and surprised, to find nothing more in 

* The Funeral^ or Grief AIaniodct,\^v ^^a^V^. 
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«idtance she has discovered an hundred good 
qiialities and accon^lishments, in herself, which 
she never before once dreamed of. Erastus, with 
the most artful complaisance in the world, by sev« 
era! remote hints, finds the means to make her 
say or propose almost whatever he has a mind to^ 
lYhich he always receives as her own discovery, 
and gives her all the reputation of it. 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, and car- 
ried Lsetitia with him the other day to see a col- 
lection of pictures. I sometimes visit this happy 
couple. As we were ^st week walking in the 
long gallery 43efo;re dinner, ^ I have lately laid out 
some money in paintings,' says Erastus ; < I 
bought that Venus and Adonis purely^upon Laeti- 
tia's judgment ; it cost me thr^pescore guineas, 
and I was this ixiorning offered an hundred for it.' 
I turned towards Laetitia, and saw her cheeks 
glow with pleasure, whil€ at the same time she 
cast a look upon Erastus, the most tender and af- 
fectionate I ever beheld. 

Flavilla Inarried Tom Tawdry ; she was taken 
with his laced coat and rich sword-knot ; she has 
the mortification to see Tom despised by alWthe 
worthy part of his own sex. Toi^d has nothing to. 
do after dinner, but to determine whether he will 
pare his nails at St. James's, White's, or his own 
house. He has said nothing to Flavilla since 
they were married which she might not have 
heard as well from her own woman, He however 
takes great care to keep up the saucy ill-natured 
authority of a husband. Whatever Flavilla hap- 
pens to assert, Tom immediately contradicts with 
an oath by way of preface, and, ' My de^r, I must 
tell you you talk most confoundedly silly.' Fla- 
villa had a heart naturally as well disposed for all 
the tenderness of love as that of L«.ta\.v\s Vvx^x-s^- 
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love seldom continues long after esteem, it is <iif- 
ficult to determine, at present, whether the un- 
happy Flavilla hates or despises the person most 
wliom she is obliged to lead her whole life with. 

X. 
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Defendit numerits, junctaque umbone plialanges, 

Juv. Sat ii. 4€. 

Presenr'd from shame by numbers on our side. 

There is something very sublime, though verj^ 
fanciful, in Plato's description of the Supreme 
Being; that 'truth is his body, and light his 
shadow.' According to this definition, there is 
nothing so contradictory to his nature as error 
and falsehood. The Platonists'have so just ti 
notion of the Almighty's aversion to every thing 
which is false and erroneous, that they looked up- 
on truth as no less necessary "than virtue to quali- 
fy a human soul for the enjoyment of a separate 
state. For this reason, as they recommended 
moral duties to qualify and season the will for a 
future life, so they prescribed several contempla- 
tions ""and sciences to rectify the understanding. 
Thus Plato has called mathematical demonstra- 
tions the cathartics or purgatives of the soul, as 
being the most proper means to cleanse it from 
error, and give it a reli^ of truth ; which is the 
natural food and nourishment of the understand- 
ing, as virtue is the perfection and happiness of 
the will. 
There are many aulhota 'who have shown where- 
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in the malignity of a lie consists, and set forth in 
proper colours the beinousness of the offence. I 
«hall here consider one particular kind of this 
crime, which has not been so much spoken to ; I 
mean that abominable practice ©f party-lying. 
This vice is so very predominant am^ng us at 
present, that a man is thought of no principles 
•who does not propagate a certain system of lies. 
The coffee-houses are supported by them, the 
press is choaked by them, eminent authors live 
upon them. Our bottle conversation is so infect- 
ed with them, that a party-lie is grown as fash- 
ionable an entertainment as a lively catch, or a 
merry story. The truth of it is, half the great 
talkers in xhe nation would be struck dumb were 
<thisfountain of discourse dried up. There is how- 
ever one advantage resuhing from this detesta- 
l>le practice: the very appearances of U'uth are 
so little regarded, that lies are at present dis- 
charged in* the air, and begin to hurt nobody. 
When we hear a party-story from a stranger, we 
consider whether he is a whig or a tory that re- 
lates it, and immediately conclude they are words 
of course, in which the honest gentleman designs 
to recommend his z6al, without any concern for 
liis veracity. A man is looked upon as bereft of 
common sense, that.gives credit to the relations x)f 
party writers ; nay, his own friends shake their 
heads at him, and consider him in no other light 
than an ofEcious tool, or a well-meai^ing idiot. 
When it was formerly the fashion to husband a 
lie, and trump it up in some extraordinary emer- 
gency, it generally did execution, and was not a 
little serviceable to the faction that made use of it« 
hut at present every man is upon his guard: the 
.artifice has been too often repeated to take effect. 
J have frequently wondered to %^^ \BK^viS.^^K^- 
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bity» who would scorn to utter a falsehood for 
their own particular advantage, give so readily in- 
to a lie, when it is become the voice of their fac- 
tion, notwithstanding they are thoroughly sen- 
sible of it as such. How is it possible for 
those who are men of honour in their pei*son6> 
thus to become notorious liars in their party ^ 
If we look into the bottom of this matter we ma/* 
find, I think, three reasons for it, and at the sam6 
time discover the insufficiency of these reasons 
to justify 80 criminal a practice. 

In the first place, men are apt to think that the 
guilt of a lie, and consequently the punishment^ 
may be very much diminished, if not wholly wont 
out, by the multitudes of those who partake in it. 
Though the weight of a falsehood would be too 
much for one to bear, it grows light in their ima- 
ginations when it is shared among many. But ia 
this case a man very much deceives himself^ 
guilt, when it spreads through numbers, is not so 
properly divided as multiplied. Every one is 
criminal in proportion to the offence which ho 
commits, not to the number of those who are his 
companions in it. Both the crime and the penaltjr 
lie as heavy upon every individual of an offending- 
multitude, as they would upon any single person^ 
had none shared with him in the offence. In a 
word, the division of guilt is like to that of mat- 
ter: though it maybe separated into infinite por- 
tions, every portion shall have the whole essenco 
of matter in it, and consist of as many parts as tho 
"whole did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multitudes 
who join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves front 
the guilt, they may from the shame of it. Tho 
scandal of a lie is in a manner lost and annihilated, 
when difiiised among thousands ^ as a drop of the 
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blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, when 
mixed and confused in a considerable body of, 
water; the blot is. still in it) but is not able to dis- 
cover itself. This is certainly a very great motive 
to several party-offenders, who avoid crimes, not 
as they.are prejudicial to their virtue, but to their 
reputation. It is enough to show the weakness 
of this reason, which palliates guilt without re- 
moving it, that every man who is influenced by it 
declares himself in effect an infamous hypocrite, 
prefers the appearance of virtue to its reality and 
is determined in his conduct neither by the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, the suggestions of 
true honour, nor the principles of religion. 

The third and last great motive for men'g join- 
ing in a popular falsehood, or, as I have hitherto 
called it, a party lie, notwithstanding they are con- 
vinced of it as such, is the doing good to a cause 
which every party may be supposed to look upon 
as the most meritorious. The unsoundness of 
this principle has been so often exposed, and is so 
universally acknowledged, that a man must be an 
utter stranger to the principles either of natural 
religion or Christianity, who suffers himself to be 
guided by it. If a man might promote the sup- 
posed good of his. country by the blackest calum- 
nies and falsehoods, our nation abounds more in 
patriots than any other of the Christian world. 
"When Pompey was desired not to set sail in a 
tempest that would hazard his life, Mt is necessa- 
ry for me,' says he, ' to sail, but it is not necessary 
for me to live.* Every man should say to himself, 
with the same spirit, * It is my duty to speak 
truth, though it is not my duty to be in an office.' 
One of the fathers hath carried this point so high 
as t6 declare he would not tell a lie, though he 
were aure to gainheaveu by it. How^v^^ ^-^Jot-^v.- 
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vagant such a protestation may. appear, every one 
will own that a man may say, very reasona- 
bly, he would not tell a lie, if h% were sure to gaia 
hell by it ; or, if you have a mind to soften the ex- 
pression, that.he would not tell a lie to gain any: 
temporal reward by it, when he should run the 
hazard of losing much more than it was possible 
for him to gain. O. 
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Omnt^ hutem et habentur et dicuntur tyrannic ^i potentate: 
aunt perpetud, in ea civitate qtiee libertate uaaeat. 

Corn. Neposiii Milt. c. &. 

For all those are accounted and denominated tyrants^ wbiv 
exercise a- perpetual power in that state, which was befbre^ 
liree. 

The following letters complain of what I have 
frequently observed with very much indigna- 
tion ; therefore I shall give them to the public 
in the words with which my correspondents^, 
who suffer under the hardships mentioned in. 
them, describe them. 

*ip.. SPECTATOR, 

< In former ages all pretensions to do* 
minion have been supported and submitted to^ 
either upon account of inheritance, conquest, or 
election ; and all such persons, who have taken 
upon them any sovereignty over their fellow-crea- 
tures upon any other account, have been always 
called tyrants, not so much because they were 
g,uUty of any particular barbarities, as because 
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every attempt to such a superiority was in its na- 
ture tyrannical. But there is another sort of po- 
tentates, who ma^i^^with greater propri)fe^yi3e>pal- 
led tyrants than those last mentionedJbfOt^ as they 
assume a despotic dominion over fnbse as free 
as themselves, and as they support it by /acts of 
notable oppression and injustice ; and these are 
the rulers in all clubs and meetings. In other 
governments, the punishments of some have been 
alleviated by the rewards of others : but what 
m&kes the reign of these potentates so particular- 
ly grievous is, that they are exquisite in punish- 
ing their subjects at the same time they have it 
not in their power to reward them. That the 
reader may the better comprehend the nature of 
these monarchs, a^ well as the miserable state of 
those that are their vassals, I shall give an ac- 
count of the king of the company I am fallen intOy 
whom for his particular tyranny I shall call Dio- 
nysius : as also of the seeds that sprung up to 
this odd sort of empire. 

* Upon ajl meetings at taverns, it is necessary 
some one of the company should take it upon 
him to get all things in such order and readiness^ 
as may contribute as much as possible to the fe- 
licity of the convention ; such as hastening the 
fire, getting a sufficient number of candles, tast- 
ing the wine with a judicious smack, fi:^ing the 
supper, and being brisk for the dispatch df it. 
Know, then, that Dionysius wetit through these 
offices with an air that seemed to express a satis- 
faction rather in serving the public than in grati- 
fying any particular inclination of his ewn. We 
thought him a person of an exquisite palate,^ and 
therefore by consent beseeched him to be always 
our proveditor ; which post, after he had hand- 
somely denied, he could do no otherwise thasx^- 

VOL. ¥111. A. A. 
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cept. At first he made no other use of his pow* 
er than in recommending such and such things 
to the company^ ever allowing^ these points to be 
disputable ; insomuch that I have often carried 
the debate for partridge, when his majesty has 
given intimation of the high relish of duck, but 
at the same time has cheerfully submitted, and 
devoured his partridge with most gracious resig- 
nation. This submission on his .side naturally- 
produced the like on ours ; of which he in a little 
time made such barbarous advantage, as in all 
those matters, which before seemed indifferent to 
him, to issue out certain edicts as uncontrollable 
and unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Per» 
sians. He is by turns outrageous, peevish, for- 
ward and jovial. He thinks it our duty for the 
little offices, as proveditor, that in return all con- 
versation is to be interrupted or promoted by his 
inclination for or against the present humour of 
the company. We feel, at present, in the utmost 
extremity, the insolence of office; however^ I, 
being naturally warm, ventured to oppose him in 
a dispute about a haunch of venison. I was- 
altogether for roasting, but Dionysius declared 
himself for boiling with so much prowess and re- 
solution, that the cook thought ix necessary to 
consult his own safety, rather than the luxury of 
my proposition. With the same authority that ho 
orders what we shall eat land drink, he also com- 
mands us where to do it: and we change our ta- 
verns according as he suspects any treasonable 
practices in the settling the bill by the master, 
or sees any bold rebellion in point of attendai^e 
by the waiters. Another reason for changing the. 
seat of empire, I conceive to be the pride he takes 
in the promulgation of our slavery, though we pay 
our club for our ctkieruiuments, even in ^ese. 
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palaces of our grand monarch. When he has a 
jtnind to take the air, a party of us are command-* 
cd out by way of Hfe-guard, and wc march under 
as great restrictions as they do. If we meet a 
neighbouring king, we give or keep the way, ac* 
wording as we are out-numbered or not ; and if 
the tr^n of each is equal in number, rather than 
give battle, the superiority is soon adjusted by i 
desemoA from one of them. 

< Now, the expulsion of these unjust rulers out 
of all societies would gain a man as everlasting a 
reputation as either pf the Brutus's got for their 
endeavours to extirpate tyranny from among the 
Romans. I Confess myself to be in a conspiracy 
against the usurper of our club ; and to show mjr 
reading, as well as myiherciful disposition, shall 
allow nim until the ides^ of March to dethrone 
himself. If he seems to aifect empire until that 
time, and does not gradually recede from the in-^ 
cursions he has made upon our liberties, he"^ shall 
£nd a dinner dressed which he has no hand in, 
and shall be treated with an order, magnificence^ 
and luxury, as shall break his proud heart; at the 
same time that he shall be convinced in his sto- 
mach he was unfit for his post, and a more mild 
und skilful prince receive the acclamations of the 
people, and be set up in his room : but, as Mil- 
ton says, - 

<< — These thoaghts V 

Full counsel must jmature^ Peace is despairM, 
And who can thiuk submission ? \yar then, war, 
^pen, OP understood, must be resolvM." 

< I am, sir, 
^Your most obedient humble servant.' 
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< MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM a young woman at a gentleman 'i 
seat in the country, who is a particular friend of 
tny father's, and came hither to pass away a month 
or two with his daughters. I have been enter- 
tained with the utmost civility by the whole fami- 
ly, and nothing has been omitted which can make 
my stay easy and agreeable on the part of the 
family ; but there is a gentleman here, a visitant 
as I am, whose behaviour has given me great un- 
easiness. When I first arrived here, he used me 
with the utmost complaisance ; but, forsooth, that 
was not with regard to my sex ; and, since he has 
nadesigns upon me, he does not know why' he 
should distinguish me from a maa in things indifr 
ferent. He is, you must know, one of those fa- 
miliar coxcombs, who have observed some well- 
bred men with a good grace converse with women, 
and say no fine things, but yet treat them with 
that §ort of respect which flows from the heart 
and the understanding, but is exerted in no pror 
fessions or compliments. This puppy, to imitate 
this excellence, or avoid the contrary fault of be- 
ing troublesome in complaisance, takes upon him 
to try his talent upon me, insomuch that he con- 
tradicts me upon all occasions, and one day told 
me I lied. If I had stuck him with my bodkin, 
and behaved myself like a man, since he will not 
treat me as a womin, I had, I think, served him 
right. I wish, sir, you would please to giye him 
some maxims of behaviour in these points, and 
resolve me if all maids are not in point of conver- 
sation to be treated by all bacheloi;^ as their mis- 
tresses ? If not so, are they not to be used as 
gently as their sisters ? Is it sufferable that the 
f(^ of wiiom I complain should say that he would 
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•i'ath^r hav€J sucb-a-onc without a groat, than me 
^ith the Indies ? What right has any man to 
make siippositiohs of things not in his power, and 
then declare his will to the dislike of one that has 
never offended him ? I assure you these are 
things worthy your consideration, and I hope we 
shall have your thoughts upon them. I am^ 
though a woman justly offended, ready to forgive 
all this, because I have no remedy but leaving 
very agreeable company sooner than I desire. 
This also is a heinous aggravation of his offence, 
that he is inflicting banishment upon me. Your 
printing this letter may perhaps be an admoni- 
tion to reform him : as soon as it appears I will 
write my name at the end of it, and lay it in his 
way : the making which just reprimand, I hope 
you will put in the pawer of, - 

Sir, 

Your consftant reader, 
T. and* fiumble servant.' 
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Ifominiafmgiet temperantia functus officium. 

Ter. HeAut. Act iii. Sc. 3. 

Discbflrging the part of a good ceconomist. 

The useful knowledge in the following letter shall 
have a place in my paper, though there is nothing 
in it which immeditely regards the polite or the 
learned world; I say immediately, for upon re- 
flexion every man will find there is a remote in- 
fluence upon his own affairs, in the prosperity or 
decay of the trading part of xaaxi^Ycv^, ^s^^ ^^^ 
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sent correspondent, I believe, was never in print 
before ; but what he says well deserves a general 
attention, though delivered in his own homely 
maxims, and a kind of proverbial simplicity ; 
which sort of learning has raised more estates, 
than ever were, or will be, from attention to Vir- 
gil, Horace, TuUy, Seneca, Plutarch, or any of the 
rest, whom, I dkre say, this worthy citizen would 
hold to be indeed ingenious, but unprofitable 
writers. But to the letter. 

' MK. WILLIAM SPECTATOR. 

< SIR, Broad-street, Oct 10, 1712. 

' I ACCUSE you of many discourses on the 
subject of money, which you have heretofore pro- 
mised the public, but have not discharged your- 
self thereof. But, forasmuch as you seemed to 
depend upon advice from others what to do in that 
point, have sat down to write you the needful upon 
that subject. But, before I enter thereupon, I 
shall take this opportunity to observe to you, that 
the thriving frugal man shows it irt every part of 
his expense, dress, servants, and house ; and I 
must, in the figst place, complain to you, as Spec- 
tator, tk^t in these particular^ there is at thip time, 
throughout tlie city of London, a lamentable 
change from that simplicity of manners^ \^ich is 
the true source of wealth and prosperity. I just 
now said, the man of thrift shows regularity in 
every thing; but you may, perhaps, laugh that I 
take notice of such a particular as I am going to 
do, for an instance that this city is declining if 
their ancient oeconomy is not restored. The 
thing which gives me this prospect, and so 
much offence, is the negleCvt of the Royal Ex- 
changc, I mean tlvc edidce so called, and the 
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walks appertaining thereunto. The Royal Ex^ 
change is a fabric that well deserves to be so 
called, as well to express that our monarch's 
highest glory and advantage consists in being the 
patron of trade, as that it is' commodious for busi- 
ness, and an instance of the grandeur both of 
prince and people. But, alas ! at present it hard- 
ly seems to be set apart for any such use or pur- 
pose. Instead of the assembly of honourable 
merchants, substantial tradesmen, and knowing 
masters 6f ships; the mumpers, the halt, the blind, 
and the lame; your venders of trash, apples, 
plums ; your raggamufiins, rake-shames, and 
wenches; have justled the greater number of the 
former out of that place. Thus it is, especially 
on the evening change : so that what with the din 
of squallings, oaths, and cries of beggars, men of 
the greatest consequence in our city absent them- 
selves from the place. This particular, by the i 
way, is of evil consequence, for, if the 'Change 
be no place for men of the highest credit to fre- 
quent, it will not be a disgrace for those of less 
abilities to absent. I remember the time when 
rascally company were kept out, and the unlucky 
boys with toys and balls were whipped away by a 
beadle. I have seen this done indeed of late, but 
theh it has been only to chase the lads from chuck, 
that the beadle might seize their copper. 

' 1 must repeat the admonition, that the walnut- 
trade is carried on by old women within the 
walks, which makes the place impassable by 
reason of shells and trash. The- benches around 
are so filthy, that no one can sit down, yet the 
beadles and officers have the impudence at 
Christmas to ask for their box, though they de- 
serve the strapado. I do not think it impertinent 
to have mentioned this, because \x. ^^^^^'^^^^'ssr 
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Icct in the domestic <care of the city, and the 
domestic is the truest picture of a mart every 
where else. 

* But I designed to speak on the business of 
money and advancement of gain. The man pro- 
per for this, speaking in the general, is of a se^ 
date, plain, good understandings not apt to go 
out of his way^ but so behaving himself at home^ 
that business may come to him. Sir William 
Turner, that valuable citizen, has left behind him 
a most excellent rule, and couched it in a very 
few words, suited to the meanest capacity. He 
would say, " Keep your shop, and your shop will 
keep you."* It must be confessed, that if a man 
of a great genius could add steadiness to his vi- 
vacities, or substitute slower means of fidelity td 
transact the methodical part of his affairs, such art 
one would outstrip the rest of the world : but bu-* 
siness and trade are not to be managed by the 
same heads which write poetry, and make plans 
for the conduct of life in general. So, though we 
are at this day beholden to the late witty and in- 
ventive duke of Buckingham for the whole trade 
and manufacture of glass, yet I suppose there is 
no one "will aver, that, were his grace yet living, 
they would not rather deal with my diligent friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Gumley, for any goods to be 
prepared and delivered on such a day, than he 
would with that illustrious mechanic above men- 
tioned. 

' No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits must not " 
pretend to be rich ; and it is possible the reason 
may be, in some measure, because you despise, 
or at least you do not value it enough to let it take' 

* Alderman Thomas, a mercer, made this one of the mot-' 
f^^ in his shop in Patctnofter-row. 
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up your chief attention ; which a trader must do, 
or lose his credit, which is to him what honour, 
reputation, fame, or glory, is to other sort of 
men. 

< I shall not speak to the point of cash itself, 
until I see Jhow you approve of these my. maxims 
in general: but I think a speculation upon 
^< many a little makes a mickle, a penny saved is 
a penny got, penny wise and pound foolish, it is 
need that makes the old wife trot," would be very 
useful to the world ; and if you treated them with 
knowledge, would be useful to yourself, for it 
would make demands for your paper among those 
who have no notion of it at present. But of these 
matters more hereafter. If you did this, as you 
excel many writers _of the present age for polite- 
ness, you would outgo tlie author of the true 
strops of razors for use. 

* I shall conclude this discourse with an ex- 
planation of a proverb, which by vulgar error is 
taken and used when a man is reduced to an ex- 
tremity, whereas the propriety of the maxim is 
to use it when you would say there is plenty, but 
you must make such a choice as not to hurt ano- 
ther who is to come after you. 

< Mr. Tobias Hobson, from whom we have the 
expression, was a very honourable man, for I shall 
ever call the man so who gets an estate honestly. 
Mr. Tobias Hobson was a carrier; and, being a 
man of great abilities and invention, and one that 
saw where there might good profit arise, though 
the duUer men overlooked it, this ingenious man 
was the first in this island who let out hackney- 
horses. He lived in Cambridge ; and, observ- 
ing that the scholars rid hard, his manner was to 
keep a large stable of horses, with boots, bridles, 
and whips, to furnish the gentlenv^^ -aX ^w^^* 
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without going from coUege to college to borrow^ 
as they have done since the death of this worthy 
man. I say, Mr. Hobson kept a stable of forty 
good cattle always ready and fit for travelling ; 
but, when a mati came for a horse, he was led 
into the stable, where there was great choice ; 
but he obliged him to take the horse which stood 
next to the stable-door ; so that every customer 
was alike well served according to his chance, 
and every borse ridden with the «ame justice ; 
irop whence it became a proverb, when what 
ought to be your election was forced upon youj to 
say, «* Hobson's choice." This memorable^man 
stands drawn in fresco at an inn (which he used) 
in Bishopsgate-street, with an hundred pound 
bag under his arm, with this inscription upon the 
said bag : 

** The fndtful mother of a hundred more.*' 

* Whatever tradesman will try the experiment^ 
and begin the day after you publish this my dis- 
course to treat his customers all alike, and all 
reasonably and honestly, I virill ensure him the 
sanle success. 

I am, siRj 

Your loving friend, 
T. Hezekiah Theift/ s 
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JVeotie pratefguum quaa ipse amor molesttas 
Nabet addas ; et iUas, quas habet, recte /eras. 

Ter. Bun. Act i. Se. t. 

If you^re wise, add not to the troubles which attend the 
passion of lore, and bear patiently those which are in« 
separable frtim it 

I WAS the other day driving in a hack through 
Gerrai'd-strect, when my eye was immediately 
catched with the prettiest object imaginahle^the 
face of a very fair girl, between thirteen and 
fourteen, fixed at the chin to a painted sash, and 
madje part of the landscape. It seemed admi- 
rably done, and upon throwing myself eagerly 
out of the coach to look at it, it laughed, and 
flung frwn the window. This amiable figure 
dwelt upon me ; and I was considering the va- 
nity of the girl, and her pleasant coquetry la 
acting a picture until she was taken notice of, and 
raised the ' admiration of the beholders. This 
little circumstance made me run into reflexions 
upon the force of beauty, and the wonderful in- 
fluence the female sex has upon the other part 
of the species. Our hearts are seized with their 
enchantments, and there are few of us, but brutal* 
men, who by that hardness lose the chief plea« 
sure in them, can resist their insinuations, though 
never so much against our own interests and 
opinion. It is common with women to destroy 
the good effects a man's following his own way 
and inclination might have upon his honour and 
fortune, by interposing their power over him in 
matters wherein they cannot influence hitp.^ bvj.*^ 
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to his lossv and disparagement. I do not know 
therefore a task so difficult in human life, as to 
be proof against the importunities of a woman a 
man, loves. There is certainly no armour ag^nst 
tears, sullen looks, or at best constrained fami- 
liarities, in her whom you usually nveet with 
transport and alacrity. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
quoted in a letter (of a very ingenious corres- 
potxdent of mine), upon this, subject. That au- 
thor^ who had lived in courts, camps, trnvellied 
through many countries, and seen many inen 
under several climates, and of as various com- 
plexions, speaks of our impotence to resist the 
wiles of women in very severe, terms. His 
words are as follow : 

' What means did the devil lind'out, or what 
instruments did his own subtilty present him, as 
fittest and aptest to work his mischief by ? Even 
the unquiet vanity of the woman ; sp as by 
Adam's hearkening to the voice of his wife, coa- 
trary to the express commandment of the living 
God, mankind by that her incantation became the 
subject of labour, sorrow, and death : the woman 
being given to man for a comforter and compan- 
ion, but not for a counsellor. It is also to be noted 
by whom the woman was tempted : even by the 
most ugly and unwonhy of all beasts^ into wham 
the devil entered and- persuaded. Secondly^ 
What was the move of her disobedience ! Even 
a desire to know what was most unfitting her 
knowledge ; an aifection which has ever since re- 
mained in all the posterity of her sex. Thirdly^ 
What was it that moved the man to yield to her 
persuasions? Even the same cause which hath 
moved all men since to the like consent, namely* 
ao unwillingness to grieve hcr^ or make. her aadj 
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lest she should pine, and be overcome with sorrow* 
But if Adam, in the sta^e of perfection, and Solo« 
moh the son of David, Crod's chosen servant, and 
himself a man endued with the greatest wisdom, 
did both, of them disobey their Creator by the 
persuasion, and for the love they bare to a woman, 
it U not so wonderful as lamentable, that other 
men in succeeding ages have been allured to so 
many inconvenient and wicked practices by the 
persuasion of their wives, or other beloved dar- 
lings, who cover over and shadow many maticious 
purposes with a counterfeit passion of dissimula- 
ting sorrow and unquietness/ 

\ The motions of the minds of lovers are no 
where so well described as in the words of skilful 
writers for the stage. The scene between Fulvia 
and Curius, iii the second act of Jonsoii's Ccui- 
line,is an eiicellent picture of the power of a lady 
over her gallant. The wench plays with his af* 
fections ; Mid as a man, of all places of the world, 
wishes to make a good figure with his mistress, 
upon her upbraiding him with want of sjHrit, he 
alludes to enterprises which he cannot reveal but 
with the hazard of. his life. When he ip worked 
thuft fietr, with a flattery of her opinion of his gal-* 
lantry, and desire to know more of it out of her 
overflowing fondness to him, he brags to her un- 
til his life is in her disposal. 

When a man is thus liable to be vanquished by 
the charms of her he loves, the safest way is to 
detenmne what is proper to be done ; but to avoid 
all expostulation with her before he executes 
what he has resolved. Women are ever too liard 
for us upon a treaty ; and one mutt consiiier how 
senseless a thing it fs to argue with one whos^ 
looks and gestures are more prevalent^ W\^<5P* 

VOL. VIII. BB 
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than your reasons and arguments can be with her. 
It is a most miserable slavery to submit to what 
you disapprove) and give up a truth for no -other 
reason, but that you had not fortitude to support 
you in asserting it. A man has enough to do to 
conquer his own unreasonable wishes and desires; 
but he does that in v^n, if he has those of another 
to gratify. Let his pride be in his wife and fami- 
ly, let him give them all the conveniences of life 
in such a manner as if he were proud of them ; 
but let it be his own innocent pride, and not their 
exorbitant desires, which are indulged by him. 
In this case all the little art^ imaginable are used' 
to soften a man's heart, and raise his passion above 
his understanding. But in all concessions of this 
kind, a man should consider whether the present 
he makes flow» from his own love, at the impor- 
tunity of his beloved. I£from the latter, be is her 
slave ? if from the former, her friend. We laugh 
it off, and do not weigh this subjection to women 
with that seriousness which so important a cir* 
cumstance deserves. WTiy was courage given 
to a man, if his wife's fears arc te frustrate it? 
-When this is once indulged, you are no longer 
her guardian and protector, as ^ou were designed 
by nature ) but, in compliance to her weaknesses, 
you have disabled yourself from avoiding the mis- 
fortunes into which they will lead you both, and 
you are to see the hour in which you are to be re* 
proached by herself for that very compliance to 
her. It is indeed the most difficult mastery over 
ourselves we can possibly attain, to resist the grief 
of her who charms us ; .but let the heart ache, be 
tili^-anguish never so quick and painful, it is what 
must be su&rod and passed through, if yxm think, 
tp live like a gemleman, or be conscious to your* 
sei/ that you are a man of honesty. The old argu> 
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ment, that * you do not love me if Vou deny me 
this,' which first was used to obtain a trifte,by ha^ 
bttual success will oblige the unhappy man who 
gives way to it to resign the cause even of his 
country and his honour. T/ 
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4?m« non invenit turba quod amaret in iUa ? 

Ovid. Aru Am,i. 175. 

W ho coald fail to find, 
In such a crdwd a mifti'Ms tokis niiid ? 



\ 



^ JDBAR SPEC, 

< Finding that my last letter took, I do in- 
tend to continue my epistolary correspondence 
with thee, on these dear confounded creatures, 
women. Thou knoMrest all the little learning I 
am master of is upon that subject: I never looked 
in a book, but for their sakes. I have lately met 
with two pure stories for a Spectator, which I am 
sure will please mightily, if they pass through thy 
hands. The first of them I found by chance in an 
English book, called Herodotus, that lay in my 
friend Dapperwit's window, as I visited him one 
morning. It luckily opened in the place where I 
met with the following account. He tells us that 
it was the manner among the Persians to have se- 
veral fairs in the kingdom, at which all the young 
\mmarried women were annually exposed to sale. , 
The men who wanted wives came hither to pro- 
vide themselves. Every woman was given to the 
Highest bidder, and the money which she fetched 
iaid aside for the public use, to be e.tK^\ss^^^ "^ 
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thou shalt hear by and by. By this means the 
richest people had the choice of the market, and 
culled out all the most extraordinary beauties. 
As sodn as the fair was thus picked, the refuse 
ivas to be distributed among the poor, and among 
those who could not go to the price of a beauty. 
Several of these married the agreeables, without 
paying a farthing for them, unless somebody chan- 
ced to think it worth his while to bid for tliem, in 
which case the best bidder was always the pur- 
chaser. But now you must know. Spec, it happen- 
ed in Persia, as it does in our own country, that 
there ^ was' as many ugly women as beauties or 
agreeables ; so that by consequence, after tKe ma- 
gistrates had put off a great many, there were still 
a great many that stuck upon their hands. In or- 
der therefore to clear the market, the money 
which the beauties had sold for was disposed of 
among the ugly; so that a poor man, who could 
not afford to have a beauty for his wife, was forced 
to take up with a fortune ; the greatest portion be- 
ing always given to the most deformed. To this 
the author adds, that every poor man was forced 
to live kindly with his wife, or, in case he repen- 
ted of his bargain, to return her portion with her 
to the next public sale. 

*' What I would recommend to thee on this oc- 
casion is, to establish such an imaginary fair in 
Great Britain : thou couldst make it very plea- 
sant, by matching women of quality with cob- 
blers and carmen, or describing titles and garters 
leading off in great ceremony shopkeepers' and 
farmers' daughters. Though, to tell thee the 
truth, I am confoundedly afraid, that as the love 
of money prevails in our island more than it did in 
Persia, we should find that some of our greatest 
men would ehoose out the porti<m8> and rivi^L one 
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another for the richest piece of deformity ; ana 
that, on the contrary, the toasts and belles would 
be. bought up by Extravagant heirs, gamesters, and 
spendthrifts. Thou cou^dst make very pretty re- 
flexions upon this occasion in honour of the Per- 
sian politicians, who took care, by such marriages, 
to beautify the upper part of the species, and to 
make the greatest persons in the government the 
most graceful. But this I shall leave to thy judi* 
cious pen. 

' I have another story to tell thee, which I like- 
wise met with in a book, Jt seems the general of 
the Tartars, after having laid siege to a strong 
town in China, and taken it by storm, would set to 
sate all the women that were found in it. Ac- 
cordingly he put each of them into a sack, and, 
after having thoroughly considered tlie value of 
the woman who was inclosed, marked the price 
that was demanded for her upon the sack. There 
was a great confluence of chapmen, that resorted 
from every part, with a design to purchase, which 
they were to do *unsight unseen.' The book 
mentions A merchant in particular, who observ- 
ing one of the sacks to be marked pretty hl^hy 
bargained for it,' and carried it off Avith him to his 
house. As he was resting with it upon a half- 
way bridge, he was resolved to take a survey ol' 
Ills purchase : upon opening the sack, a little old 
woman popped her head out of it ; at "vvhich the 
adventurer was in so great a rage, that he was 
going to shoot her out into the river. The old 
lady, however, begged Jhim first of all to hear her 
story, by which he learned that she was sister to a 
great mandarin, who would infallibly make the 
£)rtune of his brother-in-law as soon as he shui^d 
know to whose lot she fell. Upon which thr 
merchant agaiii tied her up in his sack, and ca 
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lied her to his house, where she proved an excel- 
lent wife, and procured him all the liches from 
her brother that she had promised him. 

^'Pfancy, if I was disposed to dream a second 
time, I could make a tolerable vision upon this 
plan. I would suppose all the unmarried women 
in London and Westminster brought to market 
in sacks, with their respective prices on each 
sack. The first sack that is sold is marked with 
five thousand pound. Upon the opening of it, I 
find it filled with an admirable housewife, of an 
agreeable countenance. The purchaser, upon 
hearing her good qualities, pays down her price 
very cheerfully. The second I would open should 
be a five hundred pound sack. The lady in it, to 
our surprise, has the face and person of a toast. 
As we are wondering how she came to be set at 
so low a price, we hear that she would have been 
valued at ten thousand pound, but that the public 
had made those abatements for her being a scold. 
I would afterwards find some beautiful, modest, 
and discreet woman, that should be the top of the 
market; and perhaps discover half a dozen romps 
tied up together in the same sack, at one hund!^. 
pound a hea4> The prude and the coquette 
should be valued at the same price,, though the 
first should go off the better of the two. I fancy 
thou wouldst like such a vision, had I time to 
finish it ; because^ to talk in thy own way, there 
is a moral in it. Whatever thou mayest think of 
it, pr'ythee do hot make any of thy queer apolo- 
gies of this letter, as thou didst for my last. The 
women love a gay lively fellow, and are never an- 
gry at the railleries of one who is their known 
admirer. I am always bitter upon them, but wel^ 
with them. v ' 
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Lectorem delectando, parUerque monendo, 

HoR. An Poet Ter. 344. 

Mixing together profit and delight. 

Thebe Ib nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. . We look upon the man who 
giveft it us as offering an affront to our under- 
standing, and treating us like children or idiots. 
We consider the instruction as an implicit cen- 
sure, and the zeal which any shows for our good 
on such an occasion, as a piece of presumption or 
impertinence. The truth o^ it is, the person who 
pretends to advise, does, in that particular, exer- 
cise a superiority over us, and can have no other 
reason for it, but that, in comparing us with him- 
self, he thinks us defective either in our conduct 
or our understanding. For these reasons, there 
is nothing so difficult as the art of making advioe 
ap^reeable ; and Indeed all the writers, both an- 
cient and modern, have distinguished themselves 
among one another, according to the perfection 
at which they have arrived in this art. How many 
devices have been made \ise of, to render this 
bitter portion palatable I Some convey their in- 
structions to us in the best chosen words, others 
in the most harmonious numbers ; some in points 
of wit, and others in sTiort proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving 
counsel, I think the finest, and that which pleases 
the most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape 
it appears. If we consider this way of instruct- 
i ^P§ ^^ giving advice, it excels all others, because 
It is the least shocking, and the least sub^^ct tr 
those exceptions which 1 Vv^\c \i^lQ\^ \«vwS^ss^^ 
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This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first 
place, tkat upon the reading of a fable we are 
made to believe we advise ourselves. We peruse 
the author for the sake of the story, and consider 
the. precepts rather ar our own conclusions than 
his instructions. The moral insinuates itself im- 
perceptibly ; we are taught by surprise, and be^ 
come wiser and better unawares. In short, by 
this method a man is so far over-reached as to 
think he is directing himself, while he- i& follow- 
ing die dictates of another, and consequently is 
not sensible of that which is the most unpleasing^ 
circumstance in advice. ' 

In the next place, if we look into-human nature, 
we shall find that the mind is never so much 
pleased as when she exerts herself in any action 
that gives her an idea of her own perfections and 
abilities. This natural pride and ambition of the 
soul is very much gratified in the reading of a 
fable ; for, in writings of this kind, the reader 
comes in for half of the performance ; every 
thing appears to him like a discovery of his own ; 
he is busied all the while in applying characters 
and circumstances, and is in this respect both a 
reader and a composer. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that on such occasions, when the mind is 
thiis pleased with itself, and amused with its o\vn 
discoveries, that it is highly delighted with the wri- 
ting which is the occasion of it. For this reasojt^ 
the Absalom and Achitophel* was one of the 
most popular poems that appeared in English. 

* A memorable satire written by Drytfen against the fiic- 
tion which, by lord Shaftesbury's incitement^ set the dake of 
Monmouth at their head. Of this poem, in which peracHHJl 
satire is applied to the support of public principles, the '^tJHi 
was so laree, that it is &aid. wot to have been eqiialled, but by 
S&chevorSv.s trial. 
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The poetry is indeed very fine ; but had it been 
much finer, it would not have so much pleased, 
without a plan which gave the reader an oppor* 
tunity of exerting his own talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is so in- 
offensive, that, if we look into ancient histories^ 
we find the wise men of old very often chose to 
give counsel to their kings in fables. To omit 
many which will occur to every one's memory, 
there is a pretty instance of this nature in a 
Turkish tale, which I do not like the worse for 
that little oriental extravagance which is mixed 
with it 

We are told that the sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad and his tyrainny at home, 
had filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, 
and half unpeopled the Persian empire. The 
vizier to this great sultan (whether an humourist 
or an enthusiast, we are not informed) pretended 
to have learned of a cei*tain dervise to understand 
the language of bii^ds, so that there was not a bird 
that could open his mouth but the vizier knew 
what it was he said. As he was one evening with 
the emperor, in their return from hunting, they 
saw a couple of owls near a tree that grew near* 
an old wall out of a heap of rubbish. * I would 
fain know,' says the sultan, < what those two owls 
are saying to one another ; listen to their dis- 
course, and give me an account of it.' The vizier 
approached die tree, pretending to be very atten- 
tive to the two owls. Upon his return to the sul- 
tan, * Sir,' says he, * I have heard part of their 
conversation, but dare not tell you what it is/ 
The sultan would not be satisfied with such an 
^swer, but forced him to repeat word for word 
every thing the owls had said. < You must know 
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then,' said the vizier, < that one of these owls has 
a son, and the other a daughter, between whom 
they are now upon a treaty of marriage. The 
father of the son said to the father of the daughter, 
in my hearing, <^ Brother, I consent t6 this mar- 
riag^, provided you will settle upon your daugh- 
ter fifty ruined villages for her portion.** To 
whieh the father of the daughter replied, ^ Instead 
of fifty, I will give her five hundred, if you please. 
God grant a long life to sultan M^moud ! — 
Whilst he reigns over us, we shall never want 
ruined villages." * , 

The story says, the sultan was so touched with 
the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages 
which had been destroyed, and from that time 
forward consulted the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper^ I shall add a dost ridicu- 
lous piece of natural magic, which was taught by 
no less a philosopher than Democritus, namely, 
that if the blood of certain birds, which he men- 
tioned, were mixed together, it would produce a 
serpent of such a wonderful virtue, that whoever 
did eat it should be skilled in the language of 
birds, and understand every thing they said to one 
another. Whether the dervise above mentioned 
might not have eaten such a serpent, I shall leavfc 
to the determination of the learned. 

O. 
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'Afflatu eat numhte quando 



Jam propiore Dei.' 

ViRG. Mn,. iv. 50! / 

When all the god came roshing on her soul. 

Dryden. 

The following Jetter comes to me from that ex* 
cellent man in holy orders, whom I have mention- 
ed more than once as one of that society, who as- 
sists me in my speculations. It is a thought 
in sickness, and of a very serious nature, for 
which reasoi) I give it a place in the paper of this 

day. 

• • ■ - ■ • 

•SIR, 

* The indisposition which has long hung 
upon me is at last grown to such^ a head, that it 
must quickly make an end of me or of itself. 
You may imagine, that whilst I am in this bad 
jstate of health, there are none of your works 
•which I read with greater pleasure than your Sa- 
turday*s papers. I should be very glad if I could 
furnish you with any hints for that day's entertain- 
nient. Were I able to dress up several thougi^s 
©fa,i^erious nature, which have made great im- 
pressions on my mind during a long fit of sick- 
ness, they might not be au improper entertain- 
njent for that occasion. 

' Among, all the reflexions which usually rise in 
the mind of a sick man, who has time and incli- 
nation to consider his approaching end, there is 
none more natural than that of his going to appear 
naked and unbodied before Him who made him. 
When a man considers, that, as soon as the NVVaA. 
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union Is dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Be- 
ing whom he now contemplates at a distance, and 
only in his works, or, to speak more philosophi- 
cally, when, by some faculty in the soul, he shall 
apprehend the Divine Being, and be more sensi- 
ble of his presence than we are now of the pre- 
sence of any object which the eye beholds, a man 
must be lost in carelessness and stupidity, who is 
not alarmed at such a thought. Dr. Sherlock, in 
his excellent treatise upon Death, has represent- 
ed, in very strong and lively colours, the state of 
the soul in its first separation from the body, with 
i^egard to that invisible world which every where 
surrounds us, though we are not able to discover 
it through this gprosser world of matter, which is 
accommodated to our senses in this life. His 
words arc as follow: 

^< That death, which is our leaving this world, 
is nothing else but putting off these bodies, 
teaches us that it is only our union to these bo- 
dies, which intercepts the sight ctf the other 
world. The other world is not at such a distance 
from us as we may imagine ; the throne of God 
indeed is at a great remove frcnn this earth, above 
the third heavens, where he displays his glory to 
those blessed spirits which encompass his throne; 
but as soon as we step, out of these bodiejs, we 
st^p into the other world, which is not so properly 
another world (for there is the same heaven and 
earth still) as a new state of life. To live in 
these bodies is to live in this world ; to live out of 
them is to remove into the next : for while our 
souls are confined to these bodies, and can look 
only through these material casements, nothing 
but what is material can affect us ; nay, nothing 
but Ay hat is so gross that it can reflect light, anli 
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cbnvey those shapes and coldurs of things with it 
to the eye : so that, though within this visible 
world there be a more glorious scene of things 
than what sippears to us, we perceive nothing at 
all of it ; for this veil of flesh parts the visible and 
invisible world : but when we put off these bo- 
dies, there are new and surprising welders pre- 
sent themselves to our views; when these ma- 
terial spectacles are taken off, the soul with its 
own naked eyes sees what was invisible before ; 
and then we are in the 'other world, when we can 
see it, and converse with it. Thus St. Paul tells 
us, that ' when we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord ; but when we are absent 
from the body, we are present with the Lord :* 
2 Cor. v.^ 6, 8. And methinks this is enough to 
cure us of our fondness for these bodies, unless 
we think it more desirable to be confined to a 
prison, and to look through a grate all our lives, 
which gives us but a very narrow prospect, 8ind 
that none of the best neither, than to be set at 
liberty to view all the glories of the world. What 
would we give now for the least glimpse of that 
invisible world, which' the first step we take out 
of these bodies will present us with ? There are 
such things * as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.* Death opens our eyes, enlarges our 
prospect, presents us with a new and more glori- 
ous world, which we can never see while we are 
shut up in flesh ; which should make us as willing 
to part with this veil, as to take the film off of 
our eyes, which hinders our sight." 

* As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
sence of that Being " whoiu ivow^ ^"wv ^^^ "^jcA. 
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live," h6 must be much more affected when he 
considers that this Being whom he appears before 
will examine all the actions of his past life, said 
reward or punish him accordingly. I must con* 
fess that I think there is no scheme of relig^n,. 
besides that of Christianity, which can posiibly 
support the most virtuous* person under this, 
thought. Let a man's innocence be what it willy, 
let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion attainable in this life, there wiU be still in him. 
so many secret sins, so many human frailties, so- 
many ofifenceS' of ignorance, passion, and pre- 
judice, so many unguarded words and though ts> 
and, in short, so many defects in his best actions^ 
that, without the advantages of such an expiatioa 
and atonement as Christianity has revealed to us» 
it is impossible that he should be cleared before 
his Sovereign Judge, or that he should be able to 
*' stand in his sight /^ Our holy religion suggests 
to us the only means whereby our guilt may be 
taken awa)i, and our imperfec^ obedieace ac- 
cepted.. 

< It is this series of thought that I-^ave endea- 
voured to express in the following hymn, which I 
have composed during this my sickness. ■ 

I. 

*' When, rising from the bed of death, 

O'erwhelmM wilth guilt and fear, 
I see my Maker, face to face, 

O how shall I appear ! 

II. 

'*If yet, while pardon mav be found. 

And mercy may be sou^t. 
My heart with inward horror shrinks, 

And trembles at the thought ; 

III. 

« When thtm, O Loid, shalt stand dlsclob'd 
In majesty se\e.'e, 
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And sit in judgment on my soul, 
O how shal 1 1 appear * 

IV. 

» 

''•But thou hast told the troubled mii^d 

"Who does her sins lament. 
The {imely tribute of hep tear^ 

Shall endless woe prerent. 

V. 

** Then see the sorrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my SaTioar*s dying groans. 

To give those sorrows weight. 

VI« 

^' For never shall my soul despair 

Her pardon to procure. 
Who knows thine only don has died 
To make her pardon sure.'' 



9> 



^ There is andble hymn in French, Tv^hich Mon- 
sieur <Bayle has* celebrated for a very fine one, and 
^hich the famous author of the Art of Speaking 
calls an admirable one, that turns upon a thought 
of the same nature. If I could have done it 
justice in JEjiglish, I would have sent it to you 
translated ; it was written by Monsieur des Bar- 
reux, who had been one of the greatest wits and 
libertines in France, but in his last years w,as as 
remarkable a penitent. 

** Grand Dieu, tesjug-emem sont rempUt d^SqidUj 
Toujours tu prends puUsir d nous etre propice. 
Maiifai tan fait de mal^ gue Jamais ta bont^ 
*N*e me pardonnera^ sans choquer ta justice. 
Qui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de man impiet^ 
,JVe kusse d ton pouvoir qtte le choix du suppttce^ 
Ton int^ret s* oppose d maf^Ucit^ .• 
'Et ta cldiHence mime attend que Je p^risse. 
*Contenie ton disir, ptds qut'l t estgwrieux ; 
Offense toi despleurs qui cotilent de nies yenx; 
Tonnejfrappe, il est terns, refis mot guerre pour guerre j 
J'adoreenpirissant ta raison aui fcdgrit. 
•Mais dessus quel endroit tomoera ton tonnere, 
j^uin$ solttaat concert du sanjg^d^ Jt^^^^xs^''^ 
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< If these thoag^ts may be serviceable to you, I 
desire you would place them in a proper light, 
and am ever, with great sincerity, 

O. Sir, yours, &e/ 
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Pariuun deterta per ardua duldt 
Jiaptat amer : jvoatirejugiM qua fudUk 
CoMtatiam moUi dmertitwr mrwa cUvo. 

YiRG. Georg. iU. 291/ 

Bat the comiiiandiog Muse my ehariot guides. 
Which o'er the doUoiu cliff securely rides : 
And pleas'd I am no beaten road to take. 
But first the way to new discoY'rles make. 

Drydek. 

< MS. SPECTATOR, 

^ I CAME home a little later than usual the 
other night; and, not finding myself inclined to 
sleep, I took up Virgil to divert me until I should 
be more disposed to rest. He is the author whom 
I always choose on such occasions ; no one wri- 
ting in so divine> so harmonious, nor so equal a 
strain, which leaves the mind corarposed and "soft- 
ened into an agreeable melancholy ; the temper, 
in which of all others I choose to close the day. 
The passages I turned to were those beautiful 
raptures in his Georgics, where he professes 
himself entirely given up to the Muses, and smit 
with the love of poetry, passionately wishing to be 
transported to the cool shades and retirements of 
the mountain Haemus. I closed the book and 
went to bed. What I had just before been i^ead- 
ing made so strong an impression on my mind, 
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that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to me the wish 
of Virgil, . in presenting to me the following vi- 
sion. 

^ Methought I was on a sudden placed in the 
plains of Beeotia, where' atthe end of the horizon I 
saw the mountain Parnassus rising before me. 
The prospect was of so large an extent^ that I 
long wandered about to find a path which should 
directly lead me to it, had I not seen at some dis- 
tance a grove of trees, which, in a plain that had 
nothing else remarkable enough in* it to fix my 
sight, immediately determined me to go thither. 
When I arrived at it, I found it parted out into a 
great number of walks and alleys, which often wi- 
-dened into beautiful openings, as circles or ovals, 
set round with yews and cypresses, with niches, 
grottos and caves, placed on the sides, encompas- 
sed with ivy. There was no sound to be heard in 
ithe whole place, but only that of a gentle breeze 
|)assingover the leaves of the forest; everything 
l>eside was buried in a profound silence. I was 
•captivated with the bea«ty and retirement of the 
place, and never so much, before that hour, was 
pleased with the enjoyment of myself. I indulg- 
-ed the humour, and suffered myself to wander 
without choice or design, ^t length, at the end 
of a range of trees, I saw three figures seated on 
a bank of moss, with a silent brook creeping at 
their feet* I adored thcna as the tutelar divini- 
ties of the place, and stood still to take a particu'- 
lar view of each of them. The middlemost, 
whose name was Solitude, sat with her arms across 
each other, and seemed rather pensive, and 
wholly taken up with her own thoughts, than 
any ways grieved or displep.sed. The only com- 
panions which she admitted into that rctirencient 
vfcrt) the goddess Silence, who sat on her rj'~ 

cc 2 
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haivd with her finger on her mouth, and on her 
left Contemplation, with her eyes fixed upon the 
heavens. Before her lay a celestial globe, with 
several schemes of mathematical tlieorems . She 
prevented my speech with the greatest afif^bilitf 
in the world, " Fear not," said she, « I knov 
your i*equest before you ispeak it ; you would be 
led to the mountain of the Muses; the only way 
to it lies throligh this place, and no one is so of- 
ten employed in conducting persons thither as 
myself." When she had thus spoken, sh6 rose 
from her seat, and I immediately placed myself 
under her direction ; but whilst I passed through 
the grove I could not lielp inquiring of her who 
were the persons admitted into that sweet retire- 
ment. " Surely,** said T, "thei'e can ndthing en- 
ter here but virtue and virtuous thoughts; the 
whole wood seems designed for the reception 
apd reward of such persons as iiave spent their 
lives according to the dictates of their conscience, 
and the commands of the gods." << You imagine 
right," said she : ^' assure yourself this ^lace was 
at first designed for no other : such it continued 
to be in the reign of Saturn, when none entered 
here but holy priests, deliverers of their country 
from oppression and tyranny, who reposed them- 
selves here after their labours, and those whom 
the study and love of wisdom had fitted for divine 
conversation. But riow it has become no less 
dangerous than it was before desirable : vice has 
learned so to mimic virtue, that it often creeps in 
hither under its disguise. See there*; just be- 
fore you. Revenge stalking by, habited in the robe 
, of Honour. Observe not far from him Ambition 
standing alone ; if yot ask him his name, he will 
tell you it is Emulation, or Glory. But the most 
£reqveni intruder we have is Lust, who succeeds 
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now the deity to whoin in better days, this gvove 
■was entirely devoted. Virtuous Love, with Hy- 
men, and the Graces attending him, once reigned 
over this happy place ; a whole train of virtues 
<v^aited on him, and no dishonourable thought 
durst presume for admittance. But now, how is the 
i^hole prospect changed ! and how Seldom renewed 
b7 some few who dare despise sordid wealth, and 
imagine themselves fit companions for so charm- 
ing a divinity !" 

^ The goddess liad no sooner said thus, but we 
were arrived at the utmost boundaries of the wood) 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I kept close to my 
guide, being solicited bf several phantoms, who 
assured me they would show- me a nearer way to 
the mountain of the Muses. Among the rest Va- 
nity was extremely importunate, having deluded 
infinite numbers, whom I saw wandering at the 
foot of the hill. I turned away from this despi- 
cable troop with disdain ; and, addressing myself 
to my guide, told her that, as I had some hopes I 
should be able to reach up part of the ascent, so J 
despaired of having strengtli Enough to attainthe 
plain on the top. But, being informed by her that it 
was impossible to stand upon the sides, and that if I 
did not proceed onwards I^ should irrevocably fall 
down to the lowest verge, I resolved to hazard 
any labour and hardship in the attempt : so great a 
desire had I of enjoying the satisfaction I hoped 
to meet with at the end of my enterprise. 

* There were two paths, v»'hich led up by dif- 
ferent ways to the summit of the mountain : the 
one was guarded by the genius which presides 
over the moment of bur births. He had it in^ 
ciiarge to examine the several pretensions of those 
who desired to pass that way, but to ^voAl ''^k^^ 
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excepting those only on whom Melpomene had 
looked with a propitious eye at the hour of their 
nativity. The other way was guarded by Dili- 
gence, to whom many of those persons applied who 
had met with a denial the other way ; but he -was 
so tedious in granting their request, and indeed 
after admittance the way was so very intricate and 
laborious, that many, after they had made some 
progress, chose rather to return back than pro- 
ceed, and very few persisted so long as to arriver 
at the end they proposed. Besides these two 
paths, which at length sevei^lly led to the top of 
the mountain, there was a third made up of these 
two, which a little after the entrance joined in 
one. This carried those happy few, whose good 
fortune it was to find ^ it, directly to the throne 
of Apollo. I do not know whether I should even 
now have had the resolution to have demanded 
entrance at either of these doors, had I not seen 
a peasant-like man (followed by a numerous and 
lovely train of youths of both sexes) insist upon 
entrance for all whom he led up. He put me in 
jpaind of the country clown who is painted in the 
map for leading prince Eugene over the Alps. 
He had a bundle of papers in his hand ; and, pro- 
ducing sevei-al, that he said were given to hina by 
hand? which he knew Apollo would allow as pas- 
ses; among which, methought I saw some of my 
own writing; the whole assembly was admitted, 
and gave by their presence a new beauty and 
pleasure to these happy mansions. I found the 
man did not pretend to enter himself, but served 
as a kind of forester in the lawns, to direct passen- 
gers, who by their own merit, or instructions he 
procured for them, had virtue enough to travel 
that way. I looked very attentively upon this 
kind homely benefactor; and forgive me, Mr* 
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Spectator, if I own toyott I took him for yoBr^elf. 
We were no sooner entered, but we were sprink- 
led three times with the water of the founti^in of 
Aganippe) which had power to deliver us from all 
liarms, but only envy, which reacheth even to the 
end of our journey. We had not proceeded far in 
the middle patli, when we arrived at the summit 
of the hill, where there Immediately appeared to 
us two figures, which extremely engaged my at- 
tention : the one was a young nymph in the prime 
«f her youth and beauty ; she had wings on her 
shoulders and feet, and was able to transport her- 
self 'to the most distant regions in the smallest 
space of time. She was continually varying her 
dressy sometimes into the most natural andbecom*^ 
ing habits in^the world, a.nd at others into the most 
wild and freakish garb that Can be imagined. 
There stood by her a man full aged and of great 
gravity, who corrected her inconsistencies by 
showing them in this* mirror, and still flung her 
affected and unbecoming ornaments down the 
imountain, which fell in the plain below, and were 
gathered up and woref with great satbfaction by 
those that inhabited it. The name of this nymph 
was Fancy, the daughter of ]Liberty, the most beau- 
tiful of all the mountain nymphs : the other was 
Judgment, the offspring of Time, and the only 
child he acknowledged to be his. A youth who sat 
upon a throne just between them, was their genu- 
ine offspring ; his name was Wit, and his seatjwas 
coniposed of the works of the most celebrated au- 
thors. I coiild not but see with a secret joy, that, 
though the Greeks and Romans made the majori- 
ty, yet our own countrymen were the next both 
in number and dignity. I was now at liberty to 

* Ms. f Worn; prct for participle. 
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take a full prospect of tliat delightful region. I 
was inspired with new vigour and life, and 
saw every thing in nobler and more pleasing 
views than before : I breathed a purer aether 
in a sky which was a contined azure, gilded with, 
perpetual sunshine. The two summits of th& 
mountain rose on' each side, and formed in the 
midst a most delicious vale, the habitation of the: 
Muses, and of such as had cpmpoiied wbrks wor- 
thy of immortality. Apollo was seated upon iL 
throne of gold, • and for a canopy an aged laurel 
spread its boughs and its shade over his head* 
His bow and quiver lay at his feet. He held his 
harp in his hand, whilst the Muses round about: 
him celebrated with hymns his victory over thei 
serpent Python, and sometimes sung in softer 
notes the loves of Leucothoe andlDaphnis. Ho« 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, were seated the next toi 
them. Behind were a great number of others; 
among "^hom I was surprised to see some in the^ 
habit of Laplanders, who, notwithstanding the un- 
couthncss of their dress, had lately obtained ai 
place on the mountain. I saw Pindar walking: 
alone, no one daring to accost him, until Cowley 
joined himself to him ; but, growing weary of onet 
who almost walked him out of breath, he left / 
him for Horace and Anacreoh, with whom hei 
seemed infinitely delighted. 
. ' A little further I saw another group of fi- 
gures : I made up to them, and found it was So^ 
crates dictating to Xenophon, and the spirit of 
Plato ; but, most of ally Musseus had the greatest 
audience about him. I was at too great a dis- 
tance to hear what he said, or to discover thcs 
faces of his hearers; only I thought I now per- 
ceived Virgil, who had joined them, and stood ia 
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a posture full of admiration at the harmony of his 
words. 

* Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I saw Boc- 
calini sending dispatches to the world below of 
what happened upon Parnassus ; but I perceived he 
did it without leave of the Muses, and by stealth, 
and was unwilling to have tbcm revised by Apol- 
lo. I could now, from this height and serene 
sky, behold the infinite cares and anxieties with 
which mortals below sought out their way through 
their maze of life. I saw the path of virtue lie 
straight before them, whilst Interest, or some ma- 
licious demon, still hqrri&d them out of the way. 
I was at once touched with pleasure at my own 
happiness, and compassion at the sight of their 
inextricable errors. Here the two contending 
passions rose so high, that they were inconsistent 
with the sweet repose I enjoyed ; and awaking 
with a sudden start, the only consolation I could 
admit of for my loss, was the hope that this rela- 
tion of mv dream will not displease' you.' 

T. 
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